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RCH. LAW-MAK 


THE MOTHER CHU 


eo 


ay 





Very REVEREND, VENERABLE, REVEREND AND 


DEAR BROTHERS OF THE CHAPTER,— 


I thank God for bringing us together again, 
and for the mercy which enables us to look back 
on four years of work, which in spite of the 
common, and somewhat more than common, 
anxieties enables us to mark His blessing and a 
real progress in the directions in which we have 
sought to move. 

Our new conciliar days and days of devotion I. The 
now annually mark for us these quiet onward ‘Gathodral 
movements, and make it the less necessary for 
me to dwell on them. But I must not omit to 
thank the Dean and Chapter in the name of 
the whole Diocese for the increasing uses they 
have made (and propose to make) of their 
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more 
lively, 
varied, 


glorious charge, as a centre of mutual comfort 
and strength to the brethren, and for the 
wonderful gatherings we have witnessed here 
for the worship and counsel of that loved and 
valued body of workers, the grand and solid 
mass of our Sunday School Teachers. Nor shall 
we ever forget the great and stirring devotion 


of that day of the consecration of Bishop Eden 


_ as Suffragan of Dover; or the almost unexpected 


unity with which the Church Congress trans- 
ferred itself hither for one last dedication of 
heart and energy to God’s service. 

Certainly, if the roll and hurry of modern 
business and communication takes away some- 
thing from the separateness and grandeur of a 
Cathedral, yet almost more of ecclesiastical 
strength and serviceableness flows from the 
added possibilities of such inspiring days and 
hours, 

Some day it may deserve your consideration 
whether it is in your power, as the princely 
Mission Church of all England, to give some im- 


mense stimulus to that Mission work, and perhaps 
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some solid answers to those Mission problems 
which are gathering thick on us, as the work 
ranges through every degree of difficulty, from 
climates in which itis “‘ easier even for Europeans 
to be barbarous than to be civilised” (as our 
Dean from Kaffraria writes) to historic lands in 
which a Church, more ancient and once more 
widespread than any extant, wrestles almost 
breathless for existence not only against the 
Mussulman but against Sister Churches. 

It has been a happiness to hear of the ae aupte: 
increased number of the Honorary Canons who 
preach their turns, and so both promote the 
unity of the body, and place the Mother Church 
in evidence before the Diocese. 

Our Record of Loss is a truly severe one. Ven- oa aheaey 
erable men have passed away as it were at one 
common summons. Venerable men who were 
Deacons of Christ before I was born. Men who 
had seen the birth of controversies now dying or 
dead: whose own zeal bore the reproach of 
Methodism or of Romanism for ways or words 


which belong now to old-fashioned churchmanship. 
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Again, we have lost Bishop Parry, loved and 
honoured by so many great men of his time but 
by none more than by the poor; who formed for 
us that idea of a Suffragan which his successor 
has animated in a way we despaired of in the hour 
of the loss. We have lost Bishop Oxenden, whose 
praise in the Gospel returns from the far west to 
the honour of his country and his cathedral. We 
have lost Canon Cadman with his broad manly 
. wisdom and his tender pastoral heart. We have 
lost Henry Harrison the early and devoted friend 
and helper of Beresford Hope and of his own 
unforgotten namesake. We have lost Canon 
Griffin, the gifted mathematician, in whom the 
studies and the old churchmanship of his great 
college were alike embodied, and the strong yet 
humble spirit which gave itself wholly to the ser- 
vice of a country cure. Griefs are quite fresh 
over the grave of the gentle Blyth of Saltwood, 
the scholarly Selwyn, the learned and lucid 
Professor Fuller. 

I name but the best known ones. But I know 


too well how much more have we lost in this 
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short interval of self-sacrifice, of knowledge, and 
of fairest promise. 


To resume. I do not doubt that, cordial hosts Our wel- 
come to 


of the whole Church as you ever are, you will the next 
Lambeth 


again welcome the Bishops from the whole world Confer- 
at their conference in 1897. a 
In that 1300th year from the date, I hope we and 
Augus- 


may receive them close to the place of Augustine’s _ tinian 
Commem- 


landing, in that giant Roman castle where the oration 
first Christian Englishman reigned. It is a inough, 
venerable spot which a true Church layman—with 

a grateful support, larger I trust, than has yet 

been received—has taken steps to secure to the 
Church for ever. 

That is a centenary of which we ought to take What it 
advantage, with the already spreading knowledge ee 
of Church history, in order to set before our ae 
people some clear ideas both of what we owe to 
St. Augustine and what we do not owe, Some 
able lectures delivered, and perhaps some popular 
and learned edition produced of original docu- 
ments and researches bearing upon that Mission, 


would be of highest value and interest. It should 
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be well seen how far the Mission was from giving 
to the British islands all that they still possess, 
how much we owe elsewhere, and how ‘the prin- 
ciples on which it relied witness against monster 
claims advanced in its name. 

Wider knowledge will strengthen our people 
also in the sense of how firm we must stand, 
and of what we must stand to, in fostering the 


tendencies toward something of unity which are . 


incoherent so happily in the air. Recommendations to abate 


notions of 


Episco- something from the historic symmetry of our 


pacy 


Orders are like suggestions for the modification of 
an antique statue. Proposals that we should not 
insist on their integrity or lightly impart them 
for the sake of establishing some outline of unity, 
while the doctrine remained so loose as to be an 
explaining away rather than an acceptance of 
Scriptural positions—such suggestions can be met 
by history and history alone. There is perhaps 
searcely anything about which there is more 
solidity of feeling in the English Church than its 
framework of Holy Orders and their necessity. It 


is no unimportant example of this feeling that in 
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one of our great colonies twenty-five years ago one 
section provided themselves independently with a 
Bishop, and another, which conceived itself to 
be no little aggrieved, waited ten years for a 
Bishop, and that both are now receiving with 
unanimous welcome one of your own body. Peace 
be upon them all. I may mention incidentally as 
matter of great interest a movement for an Epis- 
copate in the Lutheran Church of America, as 
expounded with learning and moderation by Dr. 
Kohler. There the whole force of the idea is 
thrown into obtaining a genuine historic epis- 
copate, as they conceive it.! 

It were well at the same time to draw out of the 
past the remarkable lessons it presents to the 
effect, that great bodies may possess the historic 
episcopate (as Donatists and Novatianists did) and 
yet not be of the Church, to point out that an 
unhistoric episcopate adds to a Christian body 
no inheritance, no unity, nothing but a different 


business management ; to point out the thinning 


1 The Episcopate for the Lutheran Church in America, 
Rev, J. Kohler, D.D. (New Holland, 1893.) 
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which 
lead to 
Intrusions 


and 
triflings, 


out, the dilution of the historic episcopate in a 
Church which intrudes scores of pretenders into 
historically occupied sees, and creates scores of 
Bishops to secure a majority in a pretended council 
of Bishops. On this subject it is common to see 
the gravest misrepresentations of the learned and 
exact views of our great student-divine, Bishop 
Lightfoot. All perhaps do not know that one of 
his last wishes was that all he had really said and 


. Written on the subject of the apostolicity of the 


This 
house- 
hold’s 


Devotion. 


episcopate should be printed together and stand 
without note or comment. It was done, and any 
one can obtain the paper. And now I am anxious, 
as I am sure he would have been, that we should 
take occasion by the venerable anniversary to im- 
press on men that Truth, that Order, and that Free- 
dom to which the Great Mission really witnesses. 
Let me, before we pass on to less domestic 
subjects, thank you for the example you are 
giving to all the daughter Churches of the 
Diocese in your care for the religious serious- 
ness and Christian habit of all who are enlisted 


in the service of this Holy place—the end of which 
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is the presentation of holy things by faithful persons 
in the most beautiful form—and yet again thank 
you for the unabated courage with which under 
such adverse circumstances of property and revenue 
you maintain to completeness and even increase in 
perfection, this marvellous fabric and these stately 
services, resolving that, at whatever cost, the 


Church’s interest shall not suffer. 


II. I will now turn to subjects bearing 
practically upon our common work of to-day. 

In the Clergy Discipline Act the right position 
of the Cathedral in relation to the discipline 
of the whole Diocese has been recognised. I hope 
that the same will be the case in future legislation. 

And as to matters of Legislation in general it 
seems not inappropriate that I should address to 


the Capitular Body the few words which I wish 


1 It gives me pleasure here to note that a Cathedral 
Union proposes to raise over £500 a year towards the main- 
tenance of the Service and Fabric of Truro Cathedral. This 
was an antient plan elsewhere. Andso disastrous, through 
unforeseeing legislation, is the position of some of our Mother 
Churches that we must almost expect it to be resumed. 


11 
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Legisla- 
tion 
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to say upon what seem to me some tactical princi- 
ples to which the Church and Christian people 
should have regard. I will rather draw out the 
principles from the instances, than lay down 
principles and illustrate them at convenience. 
First, then, we have never been substan- 
tially successful in Temperance legislation. <A 
quarter of a century ago, our reformers might 


have secured most of what we now are humbly 


‘asking for. But we would not accept it. More 


comprehensive schemes were demanded, and com- 
prehensive schemes are now less likely than ever 
to be carried. Even now we find ourselves meet- 
ing blank denials in proposing to alter the 
licensing authority, and to compensate out of the 
trade houses abolished. Not only government 
by party makes minorities as strong as majorities, 
but larger and larger numbers are interested in 
the traffic as firms pass into companies. And even 
if we elected our licensers popularly, who knows 
what would be in many places the preponderating 
influences in the elections ? 


Yet what man is not bound to listen to the cry 
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of working populations to have their temptations vega 
lessened? Is not that a very human cry? Do tended to, 
none of higher rank feel there would be more 
happiness in their families if their own sons could 

have been protected a little while longer against 

some temptations? It is useless to tell the artisan 

or labourer he ought to be ashamed of himself if 

he cannot pass any number of flaring palaces with- 

out being tempted in. It is just because this man 

is ashamed of himself that he asks the law to back 

him. But mainly because he sees the ruin of his 
unashamed fellows—the worst ruin, and the most 

prolific of ruins, that this land knows—he asks 

us to help him to help them. Other interests 

may be strong (if that is the only point), but in 

the long run his interest and his well being will 

be found strongest of all for England. 


If a day of complete and comprehensive put ‘com- 


. : z prehen- 

measures is past for many things, and will not “ sive’ 
} measures 

just yet return, we are still bound to act on the not in 
fashion, 


converse of S. Paul’s principle that they ‘who use 
the world must not use it to the full.” If we 


cannot move the world to do all we would, we may 
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and 


yet prevail on it to do what it will. In some 
philanthropic minds there seems to be a vague 
feeling that Christian principle is dishonoured if it 
commands the assent of a respectable world, 
though an older authority wished to begin by 
‘commending itself to every man’s conscience.’ 

In this particular instance if we could only 
secure that whenever a license had been twice 


endorsed and whenever Adulteration was proved 


‘Licenses should be revoked—nay, if we could get 


which is 
not bad for 
sincere 
work, 


but a decent definition of Adulteration, for ‘ legal 
Adulteration’ is a mere mock—even these would 
be healthy steps by which the workmen would 
have substantially gained. 

The subject is part of a very large question. 
The truth is that impediments to parliamentary 
legislation on moral and religious subjects do in 
some respects make the Church’s work greater 
and broader, not more contracted. Her appeal 
then lies to the people not to a party, when she is 
forced back by party impediments on the people 
themselves. Governments are found, soon or 


late, to execute what the people demand. ‘The 
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earliest work of the Church, and in many respects 
the grandest, was to pervade the nations with 
Christian and moral ideas! until no Government 
could stand which was not Christian in its action. 

We see in the Fathers, whom historians so 
complacently neglect, the first movings of ideas 
which were consciously and successfully propa- 
gated among peoples and governments. And as 
we study the labours of 8. Paul in a clearer colder 
daylight it becomes impossible not to recognise 
that it was that traveller’s fixed purpose to make 
(as he did) Christianity the religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

Tn our Colonies the Church has no coercive juris- 


diction, It would be wholly premature if she had. 


1 Eyen to-day the feeling and sense of the Church’s 
progress is more borne in on the minds of those who are 
intimate with the people by the changing tone round them 
than it is by even such wonderful results as the Duke of 
Westminster's Return exhibits. So again we are startled 
when we find a distant diocese of defamed churchmanship 
quietly adding church accommodation for itself to the 
extent of over 37,000 “‘sittings” in ten years (Leport of 
Bishop of Llandaff’s Fund, 1893). But this is a fact less 
impressive than the people themselves. 


* 
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It would prevent a healthy growth to a full 
stature. Her calling there is so to possess men’s 
minds with a sense of Christian needs and social 
needs, and with the perception that she possesses an 
organization which can meet those needs substan- 
tially, that out of the craving and the perception 
together shall grow the various constitutions. If 
the Church abroad anywhere places herself merely 
on the same ground or takes an attitude imitated 
from that of the Church at home, there she can- 
not grow in influence and extent. Other com- 
munions will outgrow her to which homelier con- 
ditions are welcome. Where she grips the present 
day with a Galilean grasp by any of the handles 
which it offers there she becomes strong. We are 
what we are here because this nation is exactly 
what it is. It will not dislodge us till it dislodges 
itself. Here, in England, out of the accession 
of new classes to social and political power,—(an 
accession of which the safety and benefits are un- 
deniable)—some formal advances are being 
checked, some fruits of experience are disregarded, 


serviceable traditions, usages, manners, are rudely 
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a a a ee 
interfered with. But the loss, whatever it be, is 
not final. We see more than one school of church- 
manship boldly in its own way meeting the situ- 
ation, different schools in different ways, but 
in its time there will come a new concretion, a 
re-forming, a readjustment of methods. That 
form will not be worse but better for its own 
generations, than the old, and from _ it 
nothing will be missing that we have lived or 
cared for. The Church’s duty is not to wait till 
new audiences form and ask her for authentic 
guidance, but more and more strenuously to take 
her place as Christ’s Day-school; to let every 
pulpit sound with the first principles of common 
society and of the Gospel; to measure her lan- 
guage by the capacities of hard-headed men; 
to step with boldness into the tide of present 
conditions while it is setting; to feed the fur- 
nace with the best she has, as the old artist 
strengthened and perfected the boiling bronze by 
casting into it his own antient silver. It is hers 
to correct, to restrain, to protect, to make just. 

It is hers to create, or bear a hand in creating ; 


Cc 
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and sends to fight the fights and build the buildings of the 


ho 


ciples, 


me to oe 
first prin- first days ; not to fret, disappointed because it is 


hard to obtain the neat regulation, impossible to 
get modern Parliaments patiently to hammer our 
petitions into convenient statutes. This is not 
the time. It is hers rather to glory in being the 
promulgator, the contributor, of those principles 
and sentiments, those clear doctrines and truths 


above nature, which have been committed to her as 


“ keeper and guardian of Holy Writ,” and rested 


upon her by God Himself as His own “pillar 
and ground of the Trath.” 

We want the men who have studied Thought 
and History, Economy, Science, Criticism, Art in 
the Schools of Christ (and there are such men) to 
teach them for Him boldly, and we want our 
younger Clergy to educate themselves in wise 
ways, leaving technicalities and pettinesses be- 
hind ; to fall back on the solidities of the Faith 
and Life, and acceptably to “speak those things 
in the ears of the people.” The string stirs 
already ; let it sound. 


And thus about that matter of ‘Temperance 
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as about other matters, the Church’s success 
lies not in getting a few enactments, but in 
changing the tone of classes in which intem- 
perance is not yet discredited, as it has been 
changed in classes where it was fashionable. 
Already in places where a steady even teaching 
and pressure is kept up, I do see change going on, 
and I see the public-house no dishonour to them. I 
see courtesy infectious in country villages. Thrift, 
taste, reverence, visibly rise and fall with the 
pressure of the atmosphere. But we see greater 
things than these. 

All the legislation that is wanted will come Laws use- 
when the people are persuaded of their highest Marie 
good, and no legislation will be of avail until ee 
they are. And if legislation based on public pudipabhe 
opinion abounded, still that would not be enough. 

A man’s opinion may be strong, but unless his 
will is strong too, nothing will come of his 
opinion. So with a people. Moral suasion is 
required to form their opinion. When it is formed 
Moral suasion will be no less required to get them 
to act on it. There are States which excel in 


Cc 2 
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Legislation for Temperance, but they are not so 
conspicuous as to Temperance Reformation. 

This is the real work of Temperance at present 
—to affect the opinion and the will of the people 
by moral forces commending themselves to man’s 
reason and knowledge.1 

It was this which, the other day, made 
the real force of the spectacle in the Albert 
Hall,—and of the Petitions, so far outnum- 
bering and outweighing those of any political 
demonstration. It was the sight of the fact that 


a principle there is, a solid principle about the 


1 “ Laws may represent public opinion, but their enforce- 
ment is almost wholly dependent on the public will, as 
contradistinguished from public opinion, and without the 
will the way will not be found.” Governor Davis of Rhode 
Island, Message to General Assembly, 1888. In ‘Prohibitory’ 
States in America the United States Government taxation 
of retail liquor-dealers is collected from 1 in 428 of the 
population. In the whole country (excluding California 
and New York which alone greatly raise the ratio) the 
average is 1 retail liquor-dealer to 393. The nearness of 
the ratios is strange, since obviously ‘in prohibitory States 
‘the payment of this tax is of itself in many cases strong 
‘orima facie proof of a breach of the law.’ 

From Mr, Fanshawe’s Report (1893) on Liquor Legislation 
in the United States and Canada. Cassell, 
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Church, and that the mass of our English laity 
are fully persuaded of that principle, which made 
the smallest movement in violation of it im- 


possible. 


There is yet another subject, Church Education, 
on which I would that they felt their strength as 
unitedly and as resolutely. If they did, there 
would be no want of leading, and no fears 


beyond. But to this I shall return elsewhere. 


In the question of Church Patronage it has Patronage; 
some views 
been found—this as a second instance—that no of it 
wide theoretic scheme, however logical, or however 
high principled, can as yet commend itself to the 
imperfectly instructed. But there are hindrances 
to Christ’s work, and disgraces to honourable men, 
much more to dedicated priests, which are not 
our fault, and which we believe it will be the 
pleasure of even antagonists of purer vein to help 
us to be quit of at once. And there lies the 
duty, which I take to be every Churchman’s 


duty, viz. to consider how the antient English 
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system of Patronage, which possesses advantages 
beyond all others, either traditional or newly 
invented, may be cleared of accepted but not less 
real abuses. 

What Patronage might become if the theory 
of property is allowed to supersede the theory of 
responsibility may be illustrated by a fact in some 
recently published memoirs. It is the more 
instructive because the scene lies elsewhere. A 
y¢éung French nobleman in the end of the last 
century was able to obtain from the patrons 
charges on churches and abbeys, which enabled 
him to live a luxurious and splendid life in the 
seminary itself in which he prepared for holy 
orders. However, he then went into the army, 
but the charges on Church property were con- 
tinued to him. Next, a certain abbey in France 
had been assigned to the See and Chapter of 
Quebec. After our occupation of French Canada 
(when the French Church’s property was secured 
to it) the Bishop died, his income lapsed to the 
Chapter, the Canons died off, and their stalls lapsed 


to the Dean, the Dean died, and our young noble- 
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man, by very early application to the Prime 
Minister, had the whole property conferred on 
him by the Crown, which was Patron." 

Such transactions, unquestioned there, were 
never possible in England. But I do not hesitate 
to say that I have received letters from persons 
who have passed under the hands and acted by 
the directions of simoniacal traffickers, the Money 
Changers of the Temple Court, which imply a 
view of the rights and property of Patrons that 
logically does not differ from the principles on 
which those French Patrons acted. And there 
are persons who are being daily educated in those 


first principles by those ‘clerical agents.’ 


Whatever else happens a Parish Councils’ Bill 
will be soon before the country. It must neces- 
sarily so affect every single Parish that I have 
thought right to summon Convocation to consider 
the subject. Convocation will, I am sure, take a 
wise and comprehensive view, and will report 


trustworthily for the general benefit. 


1 Mémoires du Duc des Cars. Paris, 1890, vol. i. pp.15, 211. 


are virtual 
Disestab- 
lishment. 


Parish 
Councils 
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which 
otherwise 
are rather 
more than 
tolerable 


not to be 
allowed to 
disendow 


I have seen some unwarrantable criticisms, and 
seen them unthinkingly accepted, and I see that 
some confusions arise from a forgetting that 
the Bill will apply only to rural Parishes, It 
comes, partly owing to the growth and needs 
of population, in such natural sequence in the 
train of other measures of local government, 
that it would be no policy, but a useless and 


blamable impediment to oppose or hinder its 


general provisions. But one thing we must be 


careful of—to anticipate the chance of its being 
interpreted in any unjust sense which might 
amount to Disendowment of the Church. 

Some may question whether the spirit of 
counsel exists in all parishes in the needful 
abundance, or can be called from the vasty 
deep even by the magic of ‘grouping,’ and 
Some may question the sagacity of detaching 
the civil from the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
parish, but neither questioning will impair the 
indirect, less invidious and more telling influences 
of Churchmen. Hereafter the Vicar may not be 


the ex officio head, but nothing can deprive the 
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‘wise, broad-minded and tactical clergyman of his 
influence and place in the Council. It is intended 
to ‘educate’ the parishioners. The clergy will get 
‘educated’ too. The Churchwardens may surcease 
from various ex officio functions, but henceforth 
they will nowhere (as sometimes in the past) be 
elected on political or dissenting grounds to be 
thorns in his side. They will be appointed only 
quoad sacra and be everywhere that most helpful 
spiritual force which they can be and so generally 
are. And such men are not now, and are not 
likely hereafter to be, either sleeping or incapable 
men when councillors are wanted. In the Council 
they will have more weight than even now. As 
to the Church schools, I do not believe that amid 
all the legislation which preserves them intact 
wherever we can maintain them, there is any in- 
tention of suddenly and obliquely annulling their 
character by placing Parish Councillors of any 
and every denomination on the Management. 

But there is one serious question on which, 
it is to be feared, difficulties may arise. There 


ig reason to believe that many of our Parish 
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in the 
matter of 
1. Parish 
Rooms 
which 
even if 
carelessly 
secured are 
not ours. 


Rooms, Clubs, Mission-rooms have insecure titles ; 
and whether they have or not, the question 
is Will such rooms—the most recent, costly, 
vigorous offering of the Church—be under the 
Church or the new Council? The authors cf the 
Bill would not intend to confiscate. But can it 
be so drawn as to prevent this, if the Building 
has never been really secured to the Church ? 


How is ‘ecclesiastical charity’ to be so defined 


‘as to secure it to its ecclesiastical purpose ? 


I find it to be sometimes the case, even when 
some sort of legal advice has been had, that the 
Building has been conveyed to the Clergyman 
and Churchwardens. This is no conveyance at all. 
For Incumbent and Churchwardens are not a cor- 
porate body with perpetual succession except in 
the case of Elementary Schools conveyed under 
the School Sites Act." In such cases the 
Building may even now still belong to the 
original donors or their successors, or it may 
belong to the subscribers or their representatives, 


1 4 and 5 Vict. c. 88, ‘School Sites Act, 1841,” and 7 
and 8 Vict. ¢. 37 (Amending Act), 
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or to nobody knows who; it may not actually 
belong to the ecclesiastical side of the Parish and 
so might fall to the Civil Parish Council. 

I have sent a letter to each Incumbent of the 
Diocese asking for those particulars which will 
best enable some general action to be taken, or 
scheme to be formed, should this be necessary. 

It suggests itself that perhaps it may be possible 
to obtain in the Bill itself some limit of time 
before which titles may be made good, and so 
obviate their immediate lapse. But I am sure 
there is no time to be lost, and that it is the duty 
of every clergyman to look at once into the title 
of his building, and to take steps to make it 
good if it is defective; to have it enrolled in 
Chancery if that is necessary. 

I shall, if it is required, address you farther 
through the Gazette} upon the subject. Meantime 
I may say that out of 110 returns which were 
kindly made by the time requested, 41 show 
Parish Rooms vested in Trustees, 23 in the 
Incumbent sole: 21 belong to private owners. 


1 See letter on Parish Rooms in Appendix. 
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But 13 include the Churchwardens in the Trust 

and 12 have no Trustees at all. These 25 are 

not free from risk, 7.e. nearly a quarter of them. 

Returns now come in daily which may of course 
2. Doles alter the proportion. 


committed 


to Eccles- With regard to Doles—a form of relief which 
iastical as 


distinct superficial talk is prone to sneer at, but no 
from 


Parochial real student of the subject—a form of relief most 

ae religious, most churchly in origin—needing nothing 
but patience and tact to make it the most kindly 
and approved benefit possible to deserving people, 
whom it just saves from the workhouse—it would 
be an oppression to take Church Doles out of the 
ministering hands to which since the Reformation 
they have been committed, with the Communion 
Alms, generation after generation. Doles com- 
mitted to the administration of Overseers, as well 
as of the Minister and Wardens of the Church, 

3. Church Stand on a different footing. 

ae There is yet a further point in this connexion. 

a ee Supposing ow vestries to be disincumbered of 
civil transactions, they may still remain encum- 


bered with frameworks of different patterns con- 
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trived to carry that civil business.) We may have 
to apply to Parliament for a Church Vestries 
Act to simplify and make uniform future vestry 
procedure. A Draft has been prepared, and we 
shall not, I think, be refused assistance in the 
matter. Whether the confining to Churchmen of 
the office of churchwardens as partially already 
in the Peel and Blandford Acts might lose us 
more of nationality than it would gain for us of a 
sect-like pointedness, may be matter for discussion. 
The reintroduction of Tests would be too fierce a 


price. 
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THERE is no present day conflict full of wider 
or more permanent issues than the Battle of the 
Children. The Christian Church counts children 
her own if they are not denied to her by their 
parents. But there are powers which will not 
let them come to her for daily teaching, what- 
ever the parents may wish. The question does 
not stand by itself. It is bound up with other 
great interests, and is part of a great movement. 

If we thought it to be part of some vast effort 
for the de-christianisation of Christendom we have 
it in our power to point to a country where the 
object is not altogether unavowed. But we have 
by no means similar reason, that I know of, to 
think that it is designedly so in England. 

If we could show that there was in the 


D 


Opposition 
to 
Religious 
Instruc- 
tion 
apparently 
not 


anti- 
Christian 


in 
England. 
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Non- 
religious 
view of 

Non- 
religious 

Education, 

and its 
blight, 


supporters of aon-religious education a real 
desire that the next generation should grow up 
not christianised, that home itself should not do 
what they think the school need not do, we 
should have on our side almost the whole nation. 

A late Minister in a great British Colony suc- 
ceeded in organizing education on the basis of an 
opinion that Christianity was disappearing, and 
could not and must not be retained. He foresees, 
as he has eloquently told us, that along with the 
decline. of religion and the Church comes the 
decay of social and intellectual influences, of 
family life, of literature. The opinion is no doubt 
just. And I must think that neither the pessim- 
ism, nor the fatalism of the theory, nor what is 
believed to be the result so far of the experiment, 
will commend it for adoption even by those who 
least think with us.1 

But if the moving cause of a parallel conflict in 
England is not either of those principles it is 


unwise as well as unjust to impute or insinuate 


1 C. H. Pearson on National Life and Character. (Mac- 
millan, 1893.) 
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them in the case of those who oppose us here. 
Parallel currents in history do not always flow 
from the same springs, and the loss remains at 
last with those who make such mistakes. The 
movement in England is a strong one too, but it 
is part not of intentionally anti-Christian schemes, 
but in some measure of a jealous siege of the 
National Church, and in yet larger measure 
springs from a crude indifference to teaching 
which, with other bodies, the Church holds to be 
essential. 

The Church’s position has not originated in 
the necessity of opposing any of these new views. 
The Church always held it to be one of her para- 
mount duties, committed to her with the words 
‘Feed my Lambs,’ to evangelize not only men and 
women, but children too. She believes them 
capable of religion ; capable in will and in conduct ; 
in knowledge capable fully up to the measure of 
their understanding, and in feeling, at least as 
far as it is safe to arouse it. The religious care 
of them from infancy is a part of her organi- 
zation, which she makes provision for according 


D 2 


It is of the 

essence of 

Christian 
Duty 
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to the utmost of her power, and will | never 
abandon. She has apostolic charge for bringing 
them up in ‘the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord’ —more accurately to the Greek ‘in Christ's 
discipline and mind-formation.’ She does not 
stop short of holding from her Master that their 
pure developing character is the model as well 
as the parent of the man. Christendom depends 
on the children. 

School-teaching is a branch of the Church’s 
organization—not religious teaching only, but 
all teaching—for we teach habits of mind, ways 
of looking at all things ; we teach facts about the 


intercourse of God with man and man with 


to give the God, which give to all other facts their true 


Christian 


view of all setting and proportion. Man may stare at the 


life 


facts of History or Science, but he can no more 
understand their immense and permanent signi- 
ficance out of God in Christ, than he can make 
out what planets and constellations are doing if 
he holds the Ptolemaic Theory or no Theory at 
all. He can move among human duties and 


good deeds and sins and ignorances; but with- 
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out God in Christ sins against nature itself 
may seem indifferences or duties, and ignor- 
ance may seem enlightenment. They have tried 
teaching morals without religion elsewhere. The 
teaching is sawdust. The results are dark. Any 
one may read that. 

A theory of Divine life is essential to a human in 
life. Some theory, as all history shows, is inevit- ee 
able. We have a true theory, the Faith, resting 
on a true history, the Gospel. And, to put the 
Church’s view concretely, we say that a child 
who knows “the Church Catechism,” whether in 
its own form or in some other form, is, so far as 
it goes, an educated child, and that one who knows 
it in no shape at all may be an admirably informed 
child, but not an educated one. To be able to draw 
out his duty to God and to man from his own 
undeniable position in Christendom, to know and 
love the Self-Sacrifice of God made for himself, 
to know what objects in the world it is desir- 
able to live and to pray for, and what great 
helps God has provided in this earth for his 


own individual weakness, this is to be a child 
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The Non- 
sectarian 
religion 
and its 
dogmas 


indeed, and to have the makings of a man. 
But to be brought up amid this knowledge, 
and to be accustomed to be indifferent to it, is a 
lot more poorly motived and less animated than 
the half-truthful shadowiness of Paganism. 

The movement which we have for awhile to stand 
and face is Non-sectarianism. This in spite of the 
nebulous, negative mist of its name is condensing 
into a substantial religion. Its organs have already 
given a novel literary application to all such terms 
as ‘sect’ and ‘sectarian,’ withdrawing them from 
their accepted usage, and substituting them for the 
words ‘Church’ and ‘Catholic.’ The new re- 
ligion is based on a theory and formula exactly 
as the old one is. Its language is that of the 
Council of Trent, ‘If any man shall teach this 
or that doctrine in precise words anathema 
esto.’ 

While the New Testament draws the most 
marked distinction between the elementary truths 
and the higher intuitions of Christianity, symboli- 
cally calling one ‘milk’ and the other ‘golid 


food,’ the first principle of the Non-sectarian faith 
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is that those deep underlying foundation-facts on 
which Christianity reposes, those facts which S. Paul 
calls the ‘mystery that had been hid from ages, 
but was now being unveiled,’ are to be regarded 
as “ theological subtleties,’—-the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Trinity in Unity. We look on 
men as nothing else than simple truths of nature, 
man and God, which being really known to 
hem and breathed in as certainties of existence, 
men feel and think in one way and not in other 
ways. And that plain Christian way we look 
upon as carrying the future of man. That is the 
simple account of the matter. 

Well. There is one class of schools in which 
by their constitution it is most easy to omit or 
to slur the imparting of these facts—our Board 
Schools. In a very large proportion of them I 
believe they are neither omitted nor slurred, but 
faithfully taught with full sense of their import- 
ance and with results perceptible. The other class 
of schools in which by their constitution the facts 
must be taught is being driven hard by the prac- 


tically unlimited resources which are com- 


would ex- 
tinguish 
facts. 
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Our Policy 


not 


manded by the others and not by them. Some- 
thing or other—it is denied that it is anti- 
religious feeling—is at present pressing the 
drive from behind. Schools have been driven, yes, 
driven, out of one class into the other. There are 
examples in which no impartial person will refuse 
to see extreme haste and inconsiderate maiming 
and laming. 


Hence our cry for a “ Policy.” Policy is a great 


material ‘word and ought to mean an extensive thing. In 


alone, 


this.connexion it means Material Aid. A vision of 
a share in the rates has arisen with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to diminish the voluntary contributions 
from some ample coffers: But it is not fair or 
reasonable that Churchmen should say “T think 
School Boards will come in generally ; therefore I 
will cease to maintain my National School.” Rea- 
sonable language might be “ We must try to secure 
School Board assistance for Church Schools, or to 
secure Church School Boards, and therefore must 
keep our school afloat as it is to secure our claim ; 
we must present an institution in whose name 


claims can fairly be made.” To all Churchmen we 
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would say The Battle is not over. Do not desert. not pusil- 

Do not lay down your arms. Paes 
What Policy then shall we frame? What 

steps shall we take? One suggestion is to make 

a great public pronouncement, as was lately done 

on another Church question. But the difference 

is that there the vast body of Churchmen were 

absolutely agreed. They wanted but one open- 

ing to utter one voice. But here there is not 

such unity. All do not see what the universal 

School Board would mean in respect of uniform 

teaching of Christian Truth. The half-educated 

penman, the lax thinker, the reckless speculator 

on religion have had their time and their effect 

even in our own ranks. We are not as compact 

as we have been or as we shall be again about 

religious education. 


So what Policy shall we frame and what steps The Laity 


must 
shall we take? Ifa sufficient body of Church laity, claim 
Rates if 
sufficient to affect public opinion and public votes, they are 
to be 


can make it known and felt that they do want claimed, 
rate aid and still will not have ratepayers’ 


control, or that they will have Church School 
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Boards, that great Laity have it in their power 
to say so. But the first step in that line of 
Policy would be to make such a clear lay 
declaration, and the second to be prepared to 
agitate. 

Some of the dangers, however, are these. It is 
fair that we should receive as we do, like others, 
the Education Grant and the Fee Grant without re- 
ligious control. Itis fair that we should not, as we 
are, be rated for our buildings, It is iniquitous, it is 
a persecution that ourvery schools, provided as they 


are, should be rated to provide other schools. But, 


but the beyond that, would it be fair that we should 


risks must 


be under- receive rates, and the ratepayers not have the 


stood. 


control which they have over other schools which 
their rates support? Then what is the mildest form 
which such control could take ? It must be by the 
election of some of the managers. These managers 
would (I suppose) be denominational, for if they 
were mixed they would direct Church Education 
without being Churchmen. Would the electors be 
Churchmen only ? If not, the elected would be such 


Churchmen as commanded a majority in other 
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denominations. Then if they are to be denomi- 
national, we should be obliged to have a denomi- 
national electoral roll. Could any of this be 
without tests, and are we prepared to go back to 
tests 4 

That we could receive rates without some rate- 
paying management is hopeless. Take such 
an instance as this. In the East End a Board 
School receives £600 a year Education Grant, 
£270 Fee Grant, and £1,500 Rates. Now if we 
had rate-aided schools, we could not in some 
localities avoid having some such schools as that. 
Then what view would a Government be able to 
take of it as a Voluntary School, or of any school 
whose circumstances approached these? What 
claim would they have to remain Denominational ? 

However, we ought to do all we can, to 
assist the laity to arrive at conclusions as to 
whether rates are to be applied for or not, and 
then steadily to encourage and work for any con- 
clusion reached by them. We meantime ought 
to bring the subject plainly before them at 


gatherings of various kinds, and press on them 


The sub- 
ject to be 
fully 
argued 
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the need for speedy solution. Our parochial 
ruridecanal and diocesan organization is such 
that there is no difficulty in either diffusing 
knowledge on the subject or rapidly bringing 


resolutions to a climax. 


One important detail there is which ought not 
to be omitted from consideration. It is the mode 
of distribution. Two ways have been proposed : 

1. 'To increase the areas of School Boards (which 
possibly is in itself desirable) and to commit to 
them subject to appeal, the distribution of the rate 
to all schools within their area. 

2. To empower every ratepayer to label his own 
rate and commit it to the County Council for 
assignment accordingly. 

And there is a check which the majority of the 
Education Commission agreed to, and which to me 
seems most important, viz., that the rate should 
be paid only to meet subscriptions, and should not 
exceed a fixed sum for each child. Without some 
such provision as this the Denomination or Church 


would part with its last claim to consideration as 
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a body labouring for Education in the spirit I 
have described before. The Church cannot be 
allowed to become itself a mere board spending 


money collected by force majeure. 


The question whether or no the rates shall 
be called on in aid of denominational education 
is a most important section of a policy. But a 
policy means all that makes for some wide aim, at 
much cost of private notions, through the moral 
effort of every member of the party. I under- 
stand by such words as the Policy of the Church 
with regard to Education (1) all that makes 
for the upholding of her voluntary schools and 
the purity of their teaching; (2) a resolve on 
her part to influence all education as much as 
possible for good. 

To these ends (1) we must secure unity and 
compactness of action. We must have a centre of 
work ; we must converge all rays of force on its ani- 
mation and activity. The National Society is our 
tried and proper instrument. Its relation to the 


whole episcopate, its clerical and lay committees 


and 
liberality 
reckoned 
upon. 


But real 
Policy 


requires a 
centre 
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and constituency, the Bishop of London’s present 
part in it-—who is an absolute master of the subject 
—and its historic services hitherto, make it the 
fittest focus of this work. Narrowness and pre- 
judice should in it be impossible. No new 
organization could, until long after this contro- 
versy was settled, gain any comparative position. 
Its resources then ought to be indefinitely 
strengthened, important views and facts ought to 
be communicated to it, and resort ought to be 
made to it in every emergency throughout the 
country. 

I call attention to the great importance of 
its coming November Conference. The mind of 
Churchmen at large ought to be then brought out. 
If then they see their way clear to claiming a 
share of rates we should be bound to support 
them, and to make safe conditions. 


The whole Church is interested in the main- 


' tenance of every efficient National Church and 


School,—in solidum as the Romans said—the 
whole in each. 


The interest has to be active in two ways, 
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financially and spiritually. The financial side and and the 
the meeting of requirements come under the RvaRA 
cognisance of the Ruridecanal Board (which ought 
everywhere to be watchful and stirring) in com- 
munication with the Diocesan Board, and ultimately 

with the National Society. That local effort must 

be encouraged and evoked to the utmost stands to 

reason. This must necessarily be the mainstay. 

The spiritual part of the interest which is and 
necessary to maintain the school is its most real Aa 
side, though people without faith may not see it. ia 
If the spiritual had been strenuously held to, much 
that is material would have followed. If managers 
would, by their personal interest, show that they 
had Church teaching at heart ; if clergy and Church 
would show for the religious knowledge and reli- 
gious spirit of Pupil Teachers the personal zeal 
which the School Board shows for their secular 
well-being and knowledge (witness the arrange- 
ments commonly made for them and their com- 
fort) there would be fewer difficulties either social 
or financial. 


Ask any head of a Training School about the 
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and a care 
for the 


difference of tone, temper, and general attitude 
towards the greatest questions between Pupil 
Teachers who have been weil cared for and taught 
by the clergy and those who have been let slip. 
A very little knowledge of the world will 


interpret what falls from them. 


(2) Churchmen must do their best in the 


highest most reverent, respectful and honourable spirit 


interest 
of Board 
Schools, 


to make Board Schools religious and as good as 


possible. There are Board Schools with which 
our most acute and exacting enquirers declare 
themselves satisfied. There are many more in 
which the influence of the teachers is high 
and pure and strong. No school ought to be 
endured by a district as doing its duty by the 
young citizens of England, in which the Bible 
is not well read and explained; in which 
Christian inferences are not pointed out as to 
the highest truths; in which Christian duty, at 
home, at work and in the street is not shown to 
rest on the great fact “ye are not your own”; 


in which Christian prayer and praise are not 
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taught and used. The Christian-minded electors 
who have to elect every school board are strong 
enough to secure this. 

Every parent as well as every other elector 
has a right and is bound to insist on what 
was left us in 1870, the “Compromise” (as 
it is not very truly called) being strictly 
observed. Every known breach of it ought to and in- 
be laid before the School Board, and if necessary cook GE 
carried further. For it never was contemplated 
in all honesty that Unitarianism should be 
taught. And if it has not been proved to be 
taught, it has been proved that there are school 
authorities which would not object if it were. 
But, as we have said, Non-Sectarianism has 
dogmas which are rapidly becoming formulas, 
and these have no right to be taught any 
more than any other formulas. 

It is needless to repeat that after all com- 
bativeness however necessary is not the final 
power. Willingness of churchmen to serve on 
school-boards and willingness of Churchmen to 


take the trouble to elect them is the best in- 
E 
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fluence which they can bring to bear on the 


current of affairs. 


Lastly. It is almost needless too to say this— 
but expression may be fairly given to what must 
cross many minds—if further assistance were to 
be offered to our teaching on condition of any 
surrender, relaxation or compromise of our right 
and duty to give the children of the Church 
the full and perfect teaching of the Church in 
the Church’s own form and way, the offer however 
tempting must be rejected without parley. We 
have no choice. 


But if on the other hand any freedom be 


to Non- asked of us and authentic means provided for 


conform- 
ists, 


teaching children of nonconformity the parental 
views we shall put no difficulties in the way of 
what we asked for ourselves in the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Bill. If such a plan became more 
extensive than I think is likely, we should be only 
living under what both Dr. Arnold and Dr. Hook 
alike thought a reasonable canopy ; and we should 


find that it need never have been met with the 
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horror with which it was so long since received 
when first suggested by their sagacious heads... 

This then is the outline which I venture to 
think we ought to fill out if we use so large a 
word as ‘ Policy :’— 

A very strong centre stored with forces. The 
maintenance of National Schools by financial 
and much more by spiritual interest thrown into 
them—a vigilant vigour—ruridecanal and Dio- 
cesan, with a National culmen. Sincere desire 
and exertion to make Board Schools as good and as 
religious as we can. An honourable observance, 
and an honourable claim for the observance, of 
the old “ Compromise.”” No new compromise. 

Into this essential scheme work Rates and their 
obligations, if you think it safe, and if you can.’ 

1 Since the above was delivered the National Society 


have requested the two Archbishops to appoint a committee 
to consider this subject. 
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Tr is wonderful how the Church in her highest sie 


of the 


moods of contemplation, while adoringly receiving Church are 


the most transcendent mysteries, passes instantly 
to find some natural expression of them in 
terms of ordinary life. In praying on the 
mystery of the Nativity she immediately asks 
in her collect for our own ‘daily renewal’ ; 
with her heart full of the Resurrection she 
prays that our ‘good desires’ may be brought 
to good effect’ ; commemorating the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, we ask for ‘a right judg- 
ment in all things,’ and upon the ineffable 
mystery of the Holy Trinity ‘for defence against 
all adversities.’ 

These are examples of what runs throughout 


the Church view of life, the desire that ‘ nothing may 


for every- 
day use 


and dis- 
tribution. 
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be lost’ which God has done for us, that every 
‘fragment may be gathered up’ into its own 
basket for future use. 

When we look at the unmeasured prcdigality of 
Elementary Education, its excellence, the standard 
which is reached at so early an age, the precision 
with which what is learnt is known at the time, 
we can scarcely help asking where is the corre- 


sponding after-result ? where is what should be the 


‘suddenly improved advance in the vast number of 


young men and women who have received this 
extraordinary accession of Light beyond their 
forefathers ? 

The Church enquires of her children, in recalling 
to them their baptism, in the words ‘ Dost thou 
not think that thou art bound’ in mind and in 
life to exhibit what answers to that old vow and 
old gift? We may by the same right say to 
each ‘Art thou not bound’ to let us see what comes 
of this admirable education? I know the bright 
child would reply on leaving school ‘Yes verily, and 
by God’s help so I will.’ Nowas to the subsequent 


facts they are matter of impression; and impressions 
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even if very general may be mistaken ; but the 
most general impression, I think, is that though 
there is much improvement of conduct and of 
condition ; although diminutions distinctly appear 
of many and great evils; although early training 
visibly combats them with effect ; yet the effect is 
not commensurate with the engine and the power 
set in motion, nothing like so palpable, still less 
so gigantic, so magnificent. There seems to be 
an effect, but as yet a too limited effect, of such 
direct, positive and grand work as our national 
education. 

If that impression is not general, or if there is 
other and more reason to believe it is not accurate, 
what I shall have to say would fall to the ground. 
But I rather accept it myself. I confess to 
a doubt as to what the exact thing is which our 
present system is doing. I doubt if it founds an 
interest in the greater subjects of education. I 
doubt if it produces any interest in the English- 
man’s mind in his own born subject, the wonder 
ful history of his country. I doubt whether 


it fulfils its own name for our best powers, 
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whether it e-ducates these, developes, expands, 
disengages them from self. I doubt (as most 

or oe people do) whether originality is being encouraged 

fostered at all, It is doubted in respect of the arts, 
of letters, even of practical science. But if the 
effect of education at thismoment is (as I rather 
observe) to extinguish or damp originality it is not 
doing what education ought to do, and what a less 
minute education used to do. If such impressions 
ave but partially true they are important; and I 
believe for the present that they are, and I ask 
why; and whether the contrast between power 
and effect may be diminished. 

(1) If true, there may be something in the fact 
of the training of these young heads being a little 
disproportionately intellectual, a little too serious, 
businesslike and unamusing in contrast with 
the way in which the life of public schools 
(and particularly their bright religious influence) 

. developes characters and honours self-restraint 
and yet creates enjoyment in a very high 


degree. (2) But I do not want to dwell on 


that to-day. What more and more asks atten- 
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el eae re oF 
tion is avery patent cause which undoubtedly mainly 


through 
would act towards the supposed result. And we 1. failure 


ought to consider what means the Church has for ae 
help in the matter. That cause may not be in 
the schools at all, but in the sudden arresting of 
every habit, influence and tone which has sur- 
rounded the young boy’s life. That cause is, I be- 
lieve, the deep gap and pit which awaits the young 
mind and habit, as soon as it has cleared its last 
fence, and has done with the elementary school. 
We have heard of boys, well enough conducted 
while init, agreeing never to have more to do with 
books or churches. But compact is not necessary. 
The ordinary energy is transferred to plough or 
counter or desk, and taste and interest have not 
been so much attracted to the things which make 
the amenities of our lives as to make it im- 
possible to dispense with cheerful pursuits and 
happy hobbies. Idleness in leisure time and coarser 
habits are left with their attraction, and that is a 
pit. 

But I cannot watch the streets of London these 


last few years without feeling that the Boys’ 
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(Such con- Clubs and Parochial Societies, the Guilds, the 


tinuance 


as there is Young Men’s Associations, the Polytechnics, 


is very 
effective. 


The 
Church 


must ex- 


pect to 


are producing real effect. The great exertions 
of the Clergy have a visible reward. I most 
earnestly urge the promotion of such associa- 
tions everywhere. I urge too the wise policy of 
associating together the guilds of a Diocese, as 
immensely increasing the field of interest, and 
strengthening in a natural way their spiritual use- 
fulness for all good and religious works. The 
Church will reap one of her greatest harvests of 
hearts and souls when she has cast this seed abroad 
in the country places. O for when that universal 
group of bold yet half-ashamed lads who were the 
pride of the school, ceases from its evil talk at the 
corner of our fairest villages ! O for when the good 
people of one village will care for the good works 
of another! O for when the Citizenship above 


is felt below and cares for its franchise ! 


Certainly we must press on to open, to estab 


lish, to invent springs of interest in the schools, 


pioneer.) more means and places of bright and strong occupa- 
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tion for those who leave them. If the Church 
does great things we know the State will one 
day step in, provide new funds, extend the 
operation, and take the honour and the direction. 
No matter, the work will be done, and the Church 
is a pioneer after all. 


One small suggestion I sometimes see made and 2. through 


: : : pleasure 
usually received without welcome, is to me a good not being 
t } ‘ : engaged 
one and, I believe, is being successfully tried, on the side 
of books. 


When we think of the simple ways in which 
our own personal interest in literature or any 
living pursuit began, surely it was not first of all 
in teaching-hours. There was the earlier produc- 
ing of an interested state of mind, a lively condi- 
tion of the thoughts, into which the good instruc- 
tion might slide. Ths power of a great master, or 
the discipline of a great subject laid hold on 
minds prepared by interests begun many years 
before. Biographies tell us always the same. 
It was in reading to oneself that the tendrils 
and tenterhooks crept. out and laid hold. It 
would be a most profitable pastime two or 


three times a week, if each class had its quiet 
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3. Waste 
of soldiers’ 
training 
for civil 
purposes. 


reading time, lolling happily on the desks, over 
some sufficiently engrossing story, not to be 
questioned about afterwards. What we want to 
awaken in our elementary children is what is 
awakened in the children cf middle class families, 
a liking for acquirement, an interest in the 
unknown, a dislike of vacuity. It is not 
awakened in one class and cannot be awakened 
in the other by instruction and model 
examining. The little spirit must itself be 
charmed. 

I need scarcely mention the importance of 
forming and keeping up elementary school lend- 
ing libraries—-libraries of such books as we would 


have read ourselves when we were boys. 


To pass to another branch of the subject. 

The admirable papers and speeches of Sir 
Lintorn Simmons, General Feilding, Lord William 
Seymour, and others at our last Congress and 
last Conference have been a direct appeal from 
Soldiers and men of the world to the Clergy. 
They believe that it is in the power of the Clergy 
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to do themselves, the Church and the Army to- 
gether, one of the greatest services imaginable, 
and one which will forward all good causes. 
The standard of recruits rises. The experiences 
in the army are better. Short service sends back 
into our parishes in full vigour men trained, 
experienced and oracular. These leading officers 
have asked the clergy to take pains with the 
young fellows before they leave home, to give them 
a little sound wholesome advice at a susceptible 
moment, to send them an occasional line through 
the post, to know them when they come back pos- 
sessed of more natural influence than the run of 
folk, and if possible find them some little trusty 
duty. We can see the value of the suggestion. 
We can feel what the earnestness of such men 
would be worth, and the Church will find her 
account in winning it in country places and 


towns alike. 


The Education of the Clergy. We must not 
spare ourselves. Of course there is no need to 


say how our ranks are recruited by men of fine 


The 
Education 
of the 
Clergy. 
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The pre- 

liminary 

require- 
ments nil. 


and wide cultivation, men of thought and study, of 
delicacy and of grasp. That is acknowledged. — 
But there are also among us more than enough 
of men who too plainly have had no studies except 
just enough to pass a bishop’s examination, no 
knowledge of the world and of that “thought” 
which they are to “ bring into the obedience of 
Christ,” no grasp to cope with the shrewd quiet 


labourer, or even with the tongue-sharpened talker. 


.The absence of preliminary general education on 


the broad basis of school and college makes these 
odd and ineffective beings what they are. 

The pressure for workers has been very great, 
and perhaps some of the Theological Colleges un- 
assisted have scarcely known how to exclude any 
whom it was possible to bring up to the standard 
of ordination examinations. It did not seem their 
business to insist on wider preliminary qualifica- 
tion before admitting them to this course if in 
due time they would acquire the special knowledge 
required by the bishops, 

Thus while the aspirant to the professions of 


the law, medicine, soldiering, and other careers 
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also, or the man entering the university as an 
undergraduate, was required to exhibit proof of 
good education and successful intellectual effort 
before being even allowed to enter on the course 
of study for his future work, this qualification 
was not demanded of the clerical student. It has 
been a growing mischief, but one which could 
not be met before it asserted itself. 
This is now changed. This year a general A higher 
standard 


and complete understanding has been arrived at. of previous 
knowledge 


The Bishops will admit no one to Holy Orders in _ to be 
future as a Literate or from a Theological College, Sees 
who has not, before commencing his special two 
years’ curriculum in preparation for Orders, passed 
a general preliminary examination in the recognised 
foundation subjects of a liberal education. No 
danger could be greater to the usefulness of the 
clergy in this country than that they should be 
uncultivated men with a mere seminary training 
whether it were short or long. 

In our own Diocese one of the best and Junior 
happiest experiences that has befallen me is Assen 

ion, 


the admirable idea of our Junior Priests—and 


F 
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it is all their own—to form a Union in which 
they engage themselves to each other to follow 
out their studies in agreed-on lines and in happy 
consultation with their Bishop. Such a plan 


steadily persevered in must be fruitful all round. 


The question as to Religious Education, of 
which one part is Instruction on the Subject of 
Religion and kindred subjects, is not one which 
touches only elementary schools. Since much 
has been said and written lately about it in 
relation to other schools, I may touch upon the 
matter here in relation to those schools which 
our Diocesan Society hoped to assist, and may be 
allowed to say what I myself understand to fulfil 
the idea of such instruction in Public Schools 
themselves. 

1. As to the Society for Higher Religious 
Education in our own and other Dioceses, it may, 
I think, fill a very useful place if it concerns 
itself with what may practically and unpreten- 
tiously be included within its sphere. 


There are many schools no doubt, both private 
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and other, which want and which are glad of 
a little pressure for more systematic teaching | 
of religious truth in stated hours, and with well 
arranged cycles of subject-matter. To show such 
schools and their clientéle how much can be done 
without impairing the prosperity of their children, 
and how well worth doing it is, is to do no more 
than to give definitenesss and hope to the vague 
desire which is really in every parent’s mind, 
that their children should be brought up in ‘all 
goodness’ as well as in honour. 

To offer to examine such schools efficiently in 
the subject, and to give certificates which shall 
carry weight of the reality of the Religious In- 
struction is a valuable offer. 

If the Society can aid the Church in her con- 
stant witness, by bringing this schooling home 
to homes and schools, that is a fine function 
for it. 


It is not for the Church to despise the anxiety ‘The 


F 2 Church 

that the Secular Education—the education for promotes 
aa Education 

this present seculwm of God and His world—shall for this 
seeculum 


be as large and thorough as possible. It is for as well as 


F 2 
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the Church to show that ‘godliness’ etoéBea, 
intelligent reverent intimacy with the things 
that concern the secula seculorum, exercises a 
vast benignant influence over this lesser age. So 
says S. Paul that Husebeta is profitable to all 
things and has a promise of the present life as 
well as of that which is to come. 

This was the way in which the Church of 
the first days did its work. It ran along the 
Roman Roads of the Empire. It seized on the 
great political and commercial centres. It appeared 
in the market, in the law court, in the palace, in 
the school. Men’s consciences and intelligences, 
and sentiments found it a new power not outside 
of life but within it at its fountain; and there it 
is still for those who ask searchingly “ What mes- 
sage have you for meat my work and for my 
boy at his?”” They that take in hand to teach 
men, men from the pulpit and boys in their schools, 
must put warmth and heart into what they teach, 
but they can impart little warmth apart from 
the treasures of knowledge. It is the schoolmaster 


himself and not a special religion-master (be he 
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who he may) who commandsthe attention and sym- 
pathy of the expanding boy-spirit. 

Such masters, such mistresses will, as they 
understand the aim of the Society, find the assist- 
ance of the more learned and cultivated clergy a 
real gain in examining their schools. But I sin- 
cerely hope that the Society will never as a 
Society, whatever individual members may be 
able or willing to do, propose itself as an examin- 


ing body for the secular subjects of schools. 


The Higher Religious Education of Public 
Schools is a difficult subject which requires the 
most delicate handling and in which persons in- 
expert in the life and direction of those great 
institutions may do mischief by theorizing from 
the outside. 

Whatever the subsequent effect, it cannot have 
been for the time beneficial to the education of 
the country that William Wilberforce so seriously 
shook public confidence in the whole system. 

A respectful and straightforward expression of 


the thought of Churchmen was laid before the 


In Public 
Schools 
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there is 
true recog- 
nition 


Headmasters at their last Conference by a meeting 
which included several Headmasters in whom great 
confidence is felt. The way in which this expres- 
sion of thought was received showed that the 
Headmasters themselves understood and entered 
into it. Anxieties afterwards stirred up were not to 
my mind justified. The spiritual office of Masters 
was there gravely and earnestly recognised. And it 


surely was far from any mind that the numbers of 


» non-church boys should deprive a Churchman’s son 


of what 
needs 
expert 

handling. 


of the teaching that is his due. Rather it was 
pointed out how all rights are preserved. The 
guardianship of these had better far be left to the 
headmasters and their colleagues. Any attempt 
at regulation from without would issue finally in 
a conscience clause which would be a very 
different thing in the intimate life of Public 
Schools from that which it is in the classes of an 
elementary day-school. It would disintegrate the 
school, fill its intercourse with snares, and pre- 
clude men of the calibre, independence and honour 
which now are the great force of the schools, from 


devoting years and lives to our boys. 
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Meantime, no one who knows our schools can 
doubt the immense power of religion within them. 
It is not suitable here to compare the young minds 
and habits formed by them with the products of 
foreign institutions. But let any parochial clergy- 
man say what it would be to him and his ministries 
to be listened to with such intelligence, to have his 
counsels so attended to, to find not consequences 
but principles so accepted as reasons for right- 
doing, by his own congregations, to have his very 
words remembered in the grateful way in which 
many a master, living and dead, has been followed 
in and outside of our school chapels. 

On the other hand, it has perhaps naturally 
been supposed that more was asked for than can 
be given. No doubt it is believed that the great 
power of public schools would be able to command 
better preparation in the knowledge of Scripture 
from boys who enter them. It is held that parents 
themselves little know, would not believe, and do 
not certainly wish their children to be thus 
ignorant, yet preparatory schools state a strong 


case against home-teaching. The parental interest 


(Ps 


They are 
strong on 
their 
religious 
side. 
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is the effective interest all through. Although 
the time given to the subject in elementary 
schools is short, yet there can be no doubt that 
the knowledge of Scripture among their scholars 
far exceeds that acquired in richer children’s 
schools and schoolrooms. 

And there is perhaps some misapprehension as 
to the proportion of time which it is supposed 
can be devoted to Scripture or to Church history. 
In one great school whose men are marked in the 
university for their knowledge of the subject, the 
excellent system, not the time, is everything. 

I will even venture before you on the delicate 
task of putting in evidence my own experience, 
I had the happiness, felt then to the fulness of 
my capacity and felt increasingly I may say 
day by day since, of being brought up under 
one whose very being vibrated with pleasure and 
sympathy at being amongst his scholars face to 
face with the most beautiful or the most difficult 
uses and problems of thought and expression, It 
was with those scholars, not over them, or 


against them, that he daily taught—taught and 
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would above all things insist that he daily learnt. 
“Let us work that word through now. We will 
see how they used it from writer to writer. 
Never mind the commentator. Don’t let us guess 
what Sophocles must have meant, let us ascertain 
exactly what he says.” He made himself enter 
into his scholars’ processes of thought, and their 
stages of thought. It was with him they emerged 
into solutions, and with him that their imagin- 
ations embraced the conditions and the issues. 
Now I am certain—I speak what I have heard The 


: is value of 
him say—I express what every one who lived Divinity 


beside him realised—that his most powerful Spee 
instrument (if I may so call it) of linguistic 
and mental analysis and the spirit which gave 
life to all his teaching was found in the Greek 
Testament. Next to that in Butler’s Analogy. 
But this great teacher knew his Thucydides 
nearly by heart—his Aristophanes, Horace and 
Virgil. And he was certainly in the foremost 
order of the Greek critics of his time, dealing 


with Porson, with Hermann and their school like 


an equal, But I repeat his Greek Testament was 
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his truest sword ‘Give it me. There is none 
like that.’ 

Of course I do not venture into the more 
sacred regions of its power in his hand, in his 
spirit. I will only say we have seen his tear. 
But I am speaking simply of its educational and 
disciplinary service, which was, in his sight, just 
as certain and necessary as it was subsidiary and 
secondary. 

. Something of the reason of all this is caught 
in a recent note of Professor W. M. Ramsay’s, 
who at the time to which he refers had not 
reached his present religious position. ‘The 
Epistle to the Galatians (he says) formed 
part of the Pass Divinity Examination in the 
Final Schools. . . It is only fair to acknowledge 
how much I gained from an examination which 
I submitted to with great reluctance. Immersed 
as I was at the time in Greek Philosophy, it 
appeared to me that Paul was the first true 
successor of Aristotle, and his work a great 


relief.’ 


It has appeared to me to be only just to say 
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so much of the Teacher in bringing out the 
value of the study. But did it consume much 
time ?—An hour on Sunday and two hours in 
the week. In the four or five years which were 
spent in the two higher forms of the School, it 
was possible besides reading in the most scholarly 
accurate way certainly the chief part of the New 
Testament and Isaiah in the Septuagint, to go 
twice through Butler, and twice through the 
best books then extant on Evidences and on 
Natural Theology. Patristic reading ceased to 
be distant or impossible through a very few 
bright readings in the Apostolic Fathers. And a 
life-long interest in Church History was founded 
for many by one half year’s reading with him 
of only one volume. 

It is not the time consumed, but the interest 
kindled, which makes the Higher Religious 
Teaching ; which makes Students and Churchmen. 
It may possibly be known to some, that besides 
other distinguished scholars and clergy, the last 
and present Bishops of Durham were in that 


Class. Yet Nonconformists were there too, and 
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so far as lam aware, not one was drawn from 
his parents’ persuasion, so simple a matter did 


the preservation of honour seem. 
I would conclude then thus: The parents of 


England in every class were never, I truly 
believe, more anxious than now, that all their 
children should “be christianly and virtuously 
brought up”—nay, more anxious to express 
their desire. The carrying out of their desire 
so far as school life is concerned may be com- 
mitted to the high-minded and able men who 
rule the education of England. The highest and 
most effective religious education is not a matter 
of hours drawn out, diverted from the pre- 
paration for life-work, whatever it may be, but 
is a strong and happy stimulus to such work and 
is exactly that which personally such men are of 


all men the fittest to impart. 


oh 
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STRUGGLING VIEWS. 


IV. 


Our surprise will sometimes refuse to be sup- Dominant 


pressed as we dwell on the complete contrasts 
between the opinions of one generation and those 
of the next on the greatest subjects. It seems as 
if the strongest sentiments had existed only to be 
reversed and annihilated; as if the hearts of 
children were almost naturally formed to turn 
away from the hearts of the fathers. 

We know that the real account of the matter is 
that there always was a strong undercurrent, 
whether heeded or not, flowing across or against 
the movement of the surface. That different judg- 
ments of things had been all the while working 
and struggling long before they prevailed. That 
there never was a time when one idea enchained 
all society from head to root. That reason and 


feeling and interest and passion were creating and 


views 


coexist 
with those 
which will 
supplant 
them. 
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forcing on new movements while the force of the 
former was being gradually spent. 
Before we condemn the errors with which the 
religious part of society is in every age thought 
To estim- chargeable we ought to know what were the 


ate the 


force of leading views of the most intelligent and progres- 
religion in 


any age sive part of the rest of society either on the same 
we must 


know the or on similar and parallel subjects. If for instance 
best other 

opmions, we are amazed that the Church should ever 

have acquiesced in slavery as an orderly and 

regular institution we should enquire what were 

the views of the most enlightened and liberal 

of mankind at the same period on the wider ques- 

which tion of freedom in general: what sort of liberty 


sometimes 


surprise they thought the weaker classes of the com- 
us when 


ste - munity ought to enjoy; what kind of weight 
them. the advanced advocate of political freedom at- 
tached to the wishes or the wants of the 
labourer, to the claims of the poor in towns for 
health, for housing, for livelihood,—what they 
would have made of the word ‘aspirations’ for 


instance if a century ago they had heard it ap- 


plied to the artisan. 
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But in all times the struggling, shooting seed The fruit- 
ful seed 


has been with the Church. One task of hers has _ has been 
been to hold society together. Another and a ful- Church } 
filled one has been at thesame time to nourish 
the hope, the uplifting idea of the future. The 
germ of the slave’s liberty, the germ of woman’s 
emancipation, began to exist in St. Paul’s view of 
society, though there are words of restraint in 
him. The Bodmin Book of the Gospels records 
the manumissions of the serfs which the Bishops 
were successfully urging upon the Lords down in 
Cornwall early in the tenth century. The Re- 
formation of Church order and Church teaching 
was advancing fast in Robert Grosseteste. 

The same observations are true equally of 
social, intellectual and religious facts. 

If ever a Church has been behind the general An unpro- 

gressive 


advance, weaker in tone, or lower in view, than the Church is 
a contra- 


strengthening tone, the rising views of the age, diction. 
q Her func- 

(even measuring by far later general judgments tion is 

of what has benefited society), then the Church has 

been ceasing to perform her functions and dis- 

charge her mission for the world. If any Church 


G 
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to vitalise, 


has crushed liberty, repressed enquiry, encouraged 
persecution, refused to revise her past, the con- 
sequences of all these things must be upon her. 
If she affirms for ever the sacredness of state- 
ments which she had once made in the dark, 
when others have unlearnt them in the light, 
then behind the world itself she must remain. 
We know well that Christ’s Church cannot 


move, cannot animate the worldly mass, ex- 


. cept slowly by degrees, but the very task com- 


to judge, 


to utilise, 


mitted to her is to keep always in action those 
forces, those impulses, those quickening throbs, 
those life-currents, which do animate and move. 
She is meant to be the heart of the world. 

We know too that not every new movement 
is an onward movement, nor every flaunted flag 
a new signal of truth. We know that there are 
false lights as well as rising stars of truth. But 
again, what is committed to her is to try the spirits 
whether they be of God. 

And once again there is nothing more remark- 
able, as in the history of Science so also in the 


history of Thought and the Church, than the way 
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in which even mistaken theories, movements that 
are destined to pause and to break off, schools 
whose rise and greatness leave no inheritors, are 
seen to have materially affected for good the 
progress of truth, and to have modified even 
wise and high teachings, which would otherwise 
have become one-sided, or would have given 
such a colouring to the expression of truth, 
as to make its more delicate tints and shades 
invisible. 
Ours is not the time or the Church to which Three deep 


move: 
such struggling ideas are unknown, ideas in ments 


which much of the future power of the Church ce 
is wrapped up. I will mention three things as 

to which it is deeply important that the clergy 
should seriously and studiously help to form 
opinion. 

1. Social movement. 

2. ‘Higher Criticism,’ as it is called. 

3. The Sphere and Efficacy of Prayer. 

These three are the present forms of the oldest 
problems in this world. The Relations of Man to 
Man, God to Man. Man to God. 
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1. The 1.—As to Social movement. There can be no 
Social 


movement doubt that there now exists in all classes, richer 


not yet 
under- 
stood 


as well as poorer, a feeling after juster views of 
life; a sense that stronger ranks are growing 
weaker, and weaker stronger ; and that, whatever 
other causes are at work, justice, too, is acting 
in the matter of this change. We see it not only 
in socialistic demands. Labour and sacrifice and 
advocacy and dedicated lives bear witness to 
what is stirring above. Religious and reverent 
men do not shrink from putting together such 
words as “ Christ and Social Reform.” 

There is wide dissatisfaction with unfair in- 
equalities, and yet at the same time thére is no 
less dissatisfaction with rough remedies; there 
is little contentment with even the best state of 
things which has been produced by sweeping 
change in other countries. Certain kinds of so- 
called social reform produce a stagnant, apathetic, 
and unsympathetic level ; the obliteration of 
social eminence gives prominence to the pushing 
self-asserting qualities. The spirit of unions is 


not less exclusive or more merciful than the 
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spirit of classes. All these phenomena are being 
observed as carefully as the other. The Church 

by her vast branching mass, the position of her 

people, her habit of connecting social duty with 

doctrine in her formularies of instruction, and lies oe 
her Clergy especially by their lives in town and Church. 
village, have unique opportunities of observation, 

of accumulating and of inculcating that quick 

yet quiet wisdom which, in days of change, is 

worth more than all other faculties. 

I have said before this that the Clergy ought 
to be most cautious of intermeddling in disputes 
which require detail and technicality of know- 
ledge, but that they never can be out of place in 
recommending in every possible form, fairness, 
the preference of principle to advantage, the duty 
of each side to hear and understand the case of 
the other side! This is the seed which the 
Church has to sow here. And I would still urge 
that both this kind of abstention and this kind 
of outspeaking are among our foremost duties. 


1 Christ and His Times, Macmillan, 1889. Speech at 
Canterbury Diocesan Conference, 1890. 
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Justice 
must be 
the heart 

of it. 


While on the one hand the poorer people are 
ready to recognise the love which goes to live 
among them, the care for Recreation and for 
Dwellings, the efforts to lighten the lot of the 
Aged Deserving Poor, they will not accept all 
this as a substitute for hearing what they think 
the justice of their claims. Some are keen to 
affirm that the working man abhors the parson. 
But will they affirm this of working men who 
know their parson, who are in contact with him, 
who see his work and his home? The working man 
of course does not know half of what the mind of 
the clergy is towards him and his, but what the 
leaders give as the reason why their followers 
are little found in Church is that all the en- 
couragements of religion are offered to the well- 
to-do with little reproof of extravagance, luxury, 
waste of time, while there is censure for the 
unthrift or idleness or improvidence of the 
hard-worked and poorly paid. Rightly or wrongly 
this is the prevalent -assertion. If there is any 
truth in it, it can only be lived down. It cannot 


be argued down. 








Scriptures. 
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2,—The second point, in which is involved much 2, The 
Critical 
of the peace and Christian usefulness of many, is__Move- 
. ’ Ped . ment 
what is called Higher Criticism applied to the 
There is too much misgiving that, although the 
Scriptures are what the Church has always re- 
ceived them as being, yet ‘Higher Criticism’ is not to be 
patheti- 
competent to persuade many that they are some- Peal 
feared 


thing less and lower. The misgiving is so real in the 
thought of what the immensity of the loss would be 
to the mispersuaded that it is impossible not to 
sympathize. And it may be that too many people 
are misled by what is fascinating and smart in popu- 
lar versions of that criticism and of its results. We 
should, in fact, have to look far to find a more 
truthful representation of the flimsy grounds on 
which faith may be parted with than is given in 
that argumentative tale which slides a Christian 
priest into Agnosticism. Such incidents if they 
occur in real life are but instances of weak personal 
judgment. They have nothing to do with the way 
in which ‘Higher Criticism’ itself is to be regarded. 


To denounce it simply because it weakened the 
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or apathet- authority of Scripture would be unjust, unless 
ees we also showed that an authority beyond 
Scripture, or even within Scripture, forbade 
enquiry. On the other hand, to take up what 
profess to be its results without going care- 
fully through any of its processes is equally 
unjust. There is no ground for saying that 
the processes must be left to scholars, that 
they involve knowledge which is beyond all 
The chief ,.but experts. There are a very large num- 


problems : 
are appre- ber of questions, and among them quite the 


ciable by 
good most important ones, in which an intelligent 
oo reader who will think for himself, “though 
neither a Hebraist nor a trained critic is com- 
petent to judge fairly on the main points of the 


? 


arguments, The better armed he comes the 
better, but the chief questions lie within the 
reach of ordinarily well read people. They need 
not either condemn by results or accept results 
blindly. ‘Are the critical methods legitimate ? 
‘Are the particular applications accurate ? Are 
‘the literary and historical discussions fair? And 


‘yet again does any particular result of a just 
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‘argument invalidate faith?’ They can answer 
these questions. 

We can only take an instance or two. The 
authorship of the Books is sometimes spoken of 
as of supreme importance. But is it essential 
that I should know the author? Is it on that Some have 
or is it on the contents of the treatise that ae 
my faith hangs? I do not know the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. very attempt to 
fix him is beset with difficulties. Yet that book 
is the bridge between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and no position or name of writer could 
strengthen it. I have no doubt that St. John the 
Apostle wrote the fourth Gospel, but if I thought 
some other had composed it I should have one 
more surprising spiritual genius to admire with 
veneration, but it would not diminish the value 
of his Christ, of the Life and Light of the 
world. 

Again. Nothing could more weaken the whole 
fabric of faith, than if it could be shown that the 
God of Israel was one of many tribal gods, the 


original conceptions of him and of his worship no 
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more elevated than in the case of the Canaanite 
deities; that after a little advance made under 
the forces of national exclusiveness, higher 
teachings were suddenly developed by a re- 
markable school of writing prophets, and that 
what professed to be the earlier literature was 
produced almost wholly in their times and later. 

It is impossible to turn the point of such 


arguments by minimising to ourselves the value 


‘of the Old Testament, by saying that the Christian 


some re- 

establish 
its 

material, 


‘The 
Religion 
of Israel’ 


Creed does not depend on the exploits of Judges 
or the errors of Kings. If there is no Old 
Testament there is no New. 

But if the earliest writing prophets be taken 
—Amos and Hosea, whose position in history has 
never been disputed—and if, by critical examina- 
tion of point after point which the English 
Reader can well follow, it is shown beyond 
question that the writings of those prophets abso- 
lutely involve and assume as existent in the minds 
of the people whom they address a spiritual 
religion known and lived under, with whatsoever 


failures and even apostasies, and that these highest 
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principles and purest conceptions, traced back and 
back, can be accounted for by the Bible story and 
in no other way—well then the faith of the en- 
quirer can help and can establish itself by many 
infallible proofs. He can reexamine Higher 
Criticism by Higher Criticism—and he remains 
deeply indebted to what Higher Criticism has 
done for him not only in respect of itself, but 
because it has taught him methods, how to look 
out for crucial points, how to combine them and 
accurately conclude from them in working at the 
Sacred Books themselves. 

I have been only able in this modest way in 
a few lines to touch some of the salient points— 
but you will recognise that I have been allud- 
ing to that able, patient, and most interesting 
Book on the ‘Early Religion of Israel’ by Professor 
Robertson of Glasgow, and learned as it is there 
is in that book nothing which requires more than 
sense and attention and common training to 
follow and be convinced. 

To take one other instance. If the Acts of the 


Apostles is a composition of the second century 
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and the 
Apostolic 
narrative 


(which has been a favourite thesis), if it was in the 
main an able and serious romance invented to 
account for the condition and usages of later Church 
life, then again the whole theory of the New 
Testament would be ended. If “the things 
which Jesus began to do and teach,” “the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ” were 
not continued in the Divine way described, if that 
testimony to the Resurrection was never borne 
by -eye-witnesses, if the promise of the Paraclete 
was not fulfilled, if He did not lead the apostles 
“into all the truth” ; if it was not He, but some 
ingenious man who quickened the Baptism of John 
into Christian Baptism, revealed the incorpora- 
tion of the Gentiles into the Body of Christ, and 
justified them by faith; if the Lord never ‘ worked 
signs and wonders by Barnabas and Paul’ in all 
those political and commercial centres of Europe ; 
if there was only some political genius of a roman- 
cist adorning a few facts with invented detail, and 
ascribing all to the action of a Paraclete in order 
to exhibit a firm foundation for the polity of the 


Church, then the life of Christ had been a splen- 
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did promise but a broken one, a spring without 
a stream. But no one can think the Acts of the 
Apostles anything but an absolutely contemporary 
narration when Professor Ramsay! with anxious 
accuracy and consummate science leads step by 
step through ‘the travel document ;’ verifying 
scene after scene and feature after feature of 
social life as being beyond all reach of later recall. 
He himself ‘for years, with much interest and 
‘zeal followed the German critics and accepted 
‘their results ;’ still ‘fully accepts their prin- 
‘ciple that the sense of those documents can 
‘be ascertained only by resolute criticism ;’ 
still urges the necessity of studying the Ger- 
man method—‘admires and reverences German 
scholarship. But the total result is that this 
resolute work has made him see that they often 
carry out their principle badly ‘and that their 
criticism often offends against critical method,’ 
and is destitute of some qualities which are 
essential to the right use of critical processes. 


1 The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
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thanks to 
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on firmer 
basis than 
ever. 


Faithful 
criticism 
reaps 
Faith, 





But for us the point is that such principle and 
such work, persevered in to the end, bring us back 
in renewed and strengthened conviction to the 
standing point of the Catholic Church that these 
books hold that place in the world’s economy 
which the Canon has assigned to them. ‘The 
more closely we test’ the book in question, 
‘the more vivid and true .. does it prove to 
‘be, and the more justified are we in pressing 
‘closely every inference from the little details. .’ 
There is no reason to believe that what 
the books examined verify the rest of the 
books will falsify. If the Gospel is to be 
hid from any it is not because its record is not 
genuine. 

It has been said ‘ The influence of every church 
‘,, allows the intellect of its followers to be 
‘apologetic, explanatory, and it may be even com- 


‘plementary, but forbids it at all hazards to be 


‘critical.’ ! That is not true of the English 


Church at least. The Church of the present and 
of the coming day is bringing her sheaves home 


1 Pearson, National Life and Character, p. 264. 
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with her from the once faithlessly dreaded harvests 


of criticism. 


3:—I will now ask your attention to a third 
point in which distinct and thoughtful teaching 
seems to be required from the clergy. It is the 
vital matter of Prayer. 

A tendency is visible in literature not 
irreligious — which, in fact, claims to be 
more religious than religion — to depreciate 
specific petitions to the throne of grace in 
favour of what may be figuratively called an 
Attitude of Prayer. A_ silent uplifted but 
unasking condition of mind, formulating no 
‘supplications, requests, desires, or petitions’ 
(traversing, in fact, completely the prayer of 8S. 
Chrysostom), is described, sometimes in beautiful 
language, as more reverent and humble, more 
trustful and childlike, therefore more worthy, 
than that we should ‘in everything by prayer 
‘and supplication let our requests be made known 
‘to God.’ That ‘Your Father knows what ye 


have need of before we ask Him,’ is made a 


3. Prayer 
without 
Petitions 
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reason for not asking Him anything as a 
Father. 
We are told that the soul 
dare not dare the dread communion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee, 
O not unowned, thou shalt, unnamed, forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare ; 
And if in work its life it seem to live 

Shalt make that work be prayer. 
Orare est laborare was the teaching of an older 
age, which knew ‘that more things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.’ But the 
saying is boldly reversed in this scurrying day. 
Laborare est orare is made to mean not that 
they who are compelled, to toil may count that 
the toilsome life which toils in a spirit of 
prayer will be accepted as a true liturgy, but that 
devotion to business is as religious as any other 
devotion. 

This tone uttered by popular voices, and re- 

peated in voluble echoes, has not I believe wholly 
missed its effect on the minds of some who have 


been called and set apart to minister the sup- 


plications of the people before the throne, I do 
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not mean that there are many clergy who would 
give expression to or entertain those sentiments to 
the full. But a general lowering of the con- 
viction that every petition is certainly heard and 
certainly answered—a doubt about that which 8, 
John describes as knowledge—‘ We know that we 
have the petitions which we ask of Him ’—has made 
a difference in our Church Service. Some clergy 
‘drop’ the Litany whenever they can, some the 
noble Intercessions for Queen and Royal Family 
and Parliament. Sometimes for their own Order’s 
dignity they allow us to pray that for Bishops 
and Curates. Some will not pray for rain or fair 
weather unless the Bishop actually orders it, not 
always then. Many never name their sick 
parishioners or give thanks for their recovery. 
They shelter themselves under that unfortunate 
and much perverted ‘Shortened Services Act.’ 
And then they multiply and lengthen Hymns, 
of which in some careless places none are ad- 
dressed, a whole Sunday through, to God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I repeat that I do not think that these Clerks 


H 
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intend to abandon the Church’s doctrine or 
entertain agnostic sentiments about prayer. But 
for all that, I do not believe that unless they were 
unconsciously influenced by the atmosphere of 
‘the prayerless heart,’ they would so lightly omit 
the Apostolic Intercessions and substitute the 
private melodies of any Hymnaster in our vo- 
luminous collections. 
What causes are there and what would be the 
‘consequences of the incoming of so strange a 
thing as an unpraying Spirit of Prayer ¢ 
fits in Causes are not far to seek. There are in- 


with our 
fashions of eredients natural to our day which hang like 


excite- 

ment. gases in a crowded atmosphere. The pressure 
on time, the craving for rest amid such labori- 
ousness make the dedication of real intervals 
of sustained thought of any kind unusual. When 
so much of life is excitement the vacant spaces are 
not likely to be filled spontaneously with fresh 
labour—and prayer is labour in a very real 
sense. 


, Breadth,’ There is the passion for ‘broader’ treat- 


ment, To articulate one’s failings and short- 
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comings, one’s sad needs, one’s fretting anxieties, 
weak desires, distant hopes, in the language of 
faltering thought and feeling, seems wanting 
in breadth as compared with a silent attitude 
of prayer. But real breadth is not the slurring 
or obliterating of particulars, but the treating 
them in such manner that all blend into one 
harmonious view. The view in this instance is 
a view of the true relations of the soul to God. 
This will not be realised by ignoring their num- 
ber, their delicacy, the momentous issues of very 
small withdrawals of the will from God. 

There is the common confusion between great- 
ness and vagueness. When Heine said “the 
Supreme Being, perfectly omnipotent and _ all- 
seeing, if He existed, was too great to trouble him- 
self with what a wretched little mouse in the Rue 


’ it was he who was 


d’ Amsterdam might believe,’ 
limiting the idea of the very God to whom he 
ascribed greatness. It was he who was denying 
that God was Al/-seeing, All-powerful, and All- 
loving. It was he who substituted a vague 
indefinite idea of large, but not unlimited power 


H 2 


vagueness, 
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notion of 
science, 


un- 
christian 
humility, 





of attention, for the unimaginable though not 
incredible attribute of Omnipresence. 

There is the desire of so many to be at one 
with Science—to keep line with what is called 
‘The Thought of the Day.’ A good desire, but 
not in pari materia. Prayer looks to immaterial 
causes, and immaterial sub-causes. But what 
most people mean by Science, in the stage which 
it has popularly reached, is investigating the 
chain of material causes, and troubles only a 
very few minds with search for the causes of 
causes. 

There is inaccuracy as to the real spirit of 
Humility. The Prayerless temperament claims 
superiority to the Prayerful one because it seems 


to itself to present ‘‘a humble prayer,” when 


‘ With eye down-dropt . . this earthly mind 
Speechless remains or speechless e’en departs.’ 


But in the Christian man “the eyes of the 
heart” are supposed to be “ enlightened ;”’ some- 
thing of ‘spiritual discernment” is supposed to 


be given to it. The mind is not trained to 
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“cease from desire,” as in some religions, 
but most earnestly to “desire what God doth 


=) epee 
promise ; 


not to cease to will, but to will more 
and more strongly as it conforms the acts of the 
will to the will of God, which it reads more and 
more clearly. Thus it is not Humility which 
refuses to exercise at once the especial privi- 
leges and the most trying self-discipline which 
attend the Cross. It was not Humility which 
Isaiah recognised in the King who refused to ask 
a sign of God’s interest in him, who replied in 
truly modern strain, ‘I will not ask neither will 
I tempt the Lord my God.’ The prophet tried to 
rouse him by forecast of the Incarnation itself, 
tried to move him as from a lethargy by the 
tenderest vision of the Divine Sympathy in his 
royal and most fretfully human troubles. 

We may however now try to realise some of 
the consequences ; that is some of the facts which 
already flow, and must naturally flow more and 
more from the adoption of a theory that Prayer in 
the fullest sense,—in a higher sense than ours,— 


may be offered without Petition. There is no 


make a 
silence, 
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are the 

death of 

Interces- 
sion 


and 
of Com: 
munion 


reason why if one faithful Petition may cease all 
may not cease. No reason why if one truly 
surrendered Christian man ceases to offer petitions 
all Christian men may not cease. We are given 
to understand that if this were brought about 
the Prayer of the Church would be as perfect or 
more perfect than now. 

But would not Intercession in any real sense be 
at an end? The prayerless, speechless soul might 
lor itself be bowing before the ineffable presence 
and asking nothing for itself. How could it be 
doing for others what they, if equally enlightened, 
would not be doing for themselves? It could not 
ask anything on behalf of'their sin or their misery. 
For God unasked would do for them as for itself 
all that was best. Of all the comforting doctrines 
of the Communion of Saints none till now has been 
more powerful than the felt certainty that every 
one of us has his share in the prayers and sacra- 
ments of the whole world. This solid teaching 
has been beautifully expressed in words which 
could not in prose be more literally the creed 


of Christendom. 
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There are, who love upon their knees 
To linger when their prayers are said 
And lengthen out their Litanies 
In duteous care. 
Thou, of all Love the Source and Guide! 
O may some hovering thought of theirs 
Where I am kneeling gently glide 
And higher waft these earth-bound prayers. 

'That solid assurance then is past. The ceaseless 
“making of prayers and supplications and giving 
of thanks for all mer” need be no more. Each 
man for himself just adoring, just asking (but 
why asking ?) God to “ give or to forbear the 
sight” of Himself to itself. 

Our Faith is that God is our Father and we His 
family. It is little that we know, but we know 
it to be no metaphor by which we are called Sons 
of God. We know that it is good and happy for 
ourselves—whether there be yet some deeper 
reason In our nature, some eternal reason in the 
Being of God—but it has been found good and 
happy for men that they care about their Father 
like earthly children. They who can believe in 
Divine Illusions may think this to«be for {their 


good training only ; but if that be all, then still it 


The 
Famil 
of God. 
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The flow 
of the 
Mind of 
God 


circling 
through 
the Mind 
of Man. 


is for their good to pray. Or itmay rather be that — 
this is the way in which the mind of God flows 
through and through all His intellectual creation, 
as magnetic currents stream over this visible 
earth. But however that be, all that the Serip- 
tures teach us on the subject of praying assumes 
that men shall bring their wants into His pres- 
ence and express them and expect and receive 


their answer. In this way above all ways it 1s 


‘assumed that Sonship and Fatherhood are in 


ceaseless expression. For indeed we are nowhere 
taught that the Prayer of man is a primary cause 
of God’s operation. Nowhere is it said that we 
set His will in operation; that we initiate or teach 
or guide or lead it, 

“Of Him are all things, and through Him are 
all things, and to Him are all things.” Every- 
where we find that all good desires have their 
Spring in Him,—all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels’ as well as ‘all just works.’ <The — 
requests made known to Him’ by us in the filial 
language of St. Paul—are taught us first by the 
Hloly Spirit. We do not originate. What we 
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originate in accordance with God’s will originates 
necessarily in God’s will. Our soul is the medium 
through which it passes to its fulfilment and its 
realisation. What in Him is Divine purpose, in 
us is Prayer, and again in Him is Fulfilment. 

Well then, It is in our power to stand aside. 
We are able to decline to be channels of good 
either to ourselves or to any others. This is 
within our power. But what are the consequences 
to us of standing out of the current of Prayer 
we do not know. Nor yet, if we do so, can we 
tell into what other currents we may get. 

Yet after all there has never been a heresy 
or an error which has not borne witness to 
something neglected or forgotten. And _ this 
tendency—God grant it grow to nothing more— 
sad and dark as it is, may have in it thus much 
of teaching to leave behind it for the Church, 
that there is such a thing as an attitude of 
‘Prayer—a solemn background for petitions 
—that there is such a reality as silent meditation, 
such a fact as that God comes to them who “hold 


them still in the Lord.” 


By our 
will we 
may 
step out- 
side it 


—into 
what ? 


Yet like 
any error 
it wit- 
nesses, 
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Before we part, one moment and one word. 
To ask ourselves whether we think that the 
antient divine problems have ever been before 
the world or the Church in grander outlines than 
in these years of her fast closing nineteenth 
century. 

The Church, if she be Christ’s, cannot fail to be 
the main influence between men and men in 
finding the peaceable means by which social 
amelioration shall go forward without wrecking 
as much as it saves. 

The Church cannot fail to be the chief Inter- 
preter of God to Man, and therefore the Chief 
Student of Scripture, in the most reasonable way, 
with ever greater resources and surer methods, 

The Church cannot but effectively resist any 
sentimental closing of the access of man’s every 
want to God: it is hers to keep the Prayer of 
the Church, of the Family, of the Individual in 
strong and wholesome flow uninterruptedly, 

A High Calling. The Calling of every sym- 
pathetic, reasonable and faithful spirit, and there- 


fore specially of you, my brethren. 





SPIRITUAL POWER. 





At a time when the Church is conscious of Spiritual 


steady progress in all directions, whilst her enemies 
assure themselves that the day of the Church is 
over, no question can be more important to us 
than this—What is Spiritual Power ? 

Nothing can be more important, because if 
there is any mistake about what Spiritual Power 
consists in, the Church may be overrating her 
advance, or else hostility may be deceiving itself. 
There can be absolutely nothing more important 
than that we should know the fact, since the only 
cause of Spiritual Progress must be Spiritual 
Power. If the Church were right her progression 
would be ‘geometrical,’ a self-multiplying pro- 


cess. If the others are right, the rate of retro- 


Power 


the one 
cause of 
Progress. 
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Authority 
and Power 


may be 

wofully 
dis- 

united, 





gression does not matter much. Retrogression 
can only end in disappearance. 

What, then, is Spiritual Power? If we look to 
Scripture we find the word “Power” used almost 
indiscriminately in the Authorised Version to 
render two very different words, ‘Egovcia, 
‘authority’ (externally conferred power), and 
Avvapis, ‘potency,’ ‘ability,’ to which our usage 
of ‘power’ more properly belongs. 

Both ought to co-exist in the Church. Our 
Lord taught and worked with ‘ authority ’ as well 
as with ‘ power,’ and the Apostles received ‘ power’ 
as well as ‘authority,’ and the Christian clerus 
ought to have both. But they may be separated 
in the Church, The Scribes and Pharisees ‘ knew 
not the power of God,’ but they still ‘sate in 
Moses’ seat’ and their ‘authority’ was to be 
attended to. In the Church of Israel when the 
priesthood ceased, the prophets had ‘power’ but 
no levitical ‘ authority.’ 

And so history shows how in sinful times 
‘power’ has departed from ‘authority’ and has 


re-appeared in enthusiasms, in separations, in 
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alienated communities not to be reunited till their 
crisis comes. And fearlessly we must say that 
terrible as is the putting asunder of what God 
hath joined together, yet ‘power’ without ‘au- 
thority’ is a more living thing, a more saving 
thing, than ‘authority’ without ‘ power.’ 

The power we speak of is of course power in epee 
relation to human life. Power to mould and to has to do 

with Life : 
invigorate the life of man. So the person or the Semis 
institution in which spiritual power is, has gained point of 
and keeps the Divine view of life, and deals with the Divine 
life in the Divine method. 

It is from Jesus Christ alone that the Divine Cees ony 
view and the Divine method can be learnt. The Christ, 
apostles had it from Jesus Christ, and St. Paul 
says that he had it himself ‘not from man, nor 
as taught, but through an apocalypse of Jesus 
Christ.’ No organization or tradition can ever 
stand between the individual who has to see from 
the Divine point of view, to deal in the Divine 
manner, and the immediate, original statements 
of that view and manner. In whatever way 


‘authority’ comes to him, his ‘power’ must 
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must per- 
vade him 
who ex- 

ercises it, 


then only 
touches, 


then only 
quells, 


come immediately from God, and the knowledge 
which it is based on from Scripture only. 

Then also the view and the manner of dealing 
must be integral parts of himself. Intermittent 
they may be through weakness, but not through 
‘willingness of spirit.’ They cannot be violated 
or ignored and lightly resumed at will. The 
power must absolutely live in the life, and direct 
the whole conduct of the man himself, of the 
institution itself. The appeal of the ambassador, 
is that of the whole man to the whole man ; the 
appeal of the Church is to mankind ;—‘com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.’ 

Then the human life which looks on all round 
will be driven to confess, ‘God is in you of a 
truth ;’ it will fall on its face and worship God, 
conscious of His presence and your reality. 

The effect on threatening forces will be that 
which is grandly put by our poet into the mouth 
of the tyrant himself. He had failed to corrupt 
by lavishness, he had failed to quell by persecution 


a despised and causelessly hated neighbour. At 
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last all is in train for his complete uprooting. 


Then an unexplained sign appears, and 


The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts and prayed ! 
— So J was afraid. 

If the Church and the Christian had always 
kept to this their ideal, their only possible ideal, 
there could by this time have been no more 
worlds, no more hearts to conquer. 

But it is very hard to keep the ideal. Doubting 
faith and lingering love of the world and an 
engrossing self and despair have for ever and for 
ever pulled down the ideal and eaten out the 
heart of power. 

The authority is less obnoxious to the enemy, for 
authority alone is almost harmless, nay is almost 
an advantage to them ; and what so hollow as for 
authority to have to vindicate itself conscious of 
departed power ? 

But alas! the man feels it must be done, and so 
does an institution, The thought arises and gathers 
a solidity of its own. ‘Christ’s large work cannot 


1 Instans Tyrannus. KR. Browning. 


has beeit 
minished. 


Authority, 
losing 
power, 


strives to 
steady 
itself, 
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be wrecked because we are not at its standard. 
The Faith is true though it takes a 8. Paul to say 
‘‘T have kept it.” Morals are certain, and though 
my temptations have led to excepticns in my obe- 
dience I must teach them to others. Access to 
God, the boldness, the confidence, the fulness 
of the nearness to Christ, the personal touch 
with Him have ceased for awhile with me, 
but I am bound, not only by my position, but 
by my real faith too, to assure them that 
these blessings are for them. Besides, the 
Sacraments are Christ’s own, my unworthiness 
hinders them not. He is the True Priest, 
the Baptizer, the Absolver. And though I do 
not feel the spiritual power within so vividly 
as the Saints have done, yet it is in the Church, 
and we must do all we may to make the 
externals of it beautiful, attractive, and like the 
liturgies of heaven.’ 

Thus, failing the power, a working substitute 
for it is provided. The authority remains, it 
must act; if its inner force flags a little it must 


be propped up. There is no original intention to 
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deceive : rather to keep up the standard when the 
heart sank. Gradually the service of religion is 
mechanised, and even then it is so soothing and 
so fair, as it gently becomes more material and 
sensuous, that it is delighted in. It is even a 
kind of conscientiousness which searches for 
working substitutes when the acquisition and 
exercise of that real spiritual power which lies 
in the awful contact with Christ’s holiness and 
judgment is too painful and too constant. 

Grant to the full that the quiet conscience 
essential to Christian growth, the allaying of 
implacable scruples or of sick daily doubtfulness, 
are things not to be had for some minds but by 
the ministry of absolution, by ghostly comforting, 
by counsel drawn from knowledge of life in its 
larger aspects. Grant to the full that all ages 
have known, and no human words owned the 
facts more touchingly than our Communion Ex- 
hortation; yet is there no vast working sub- 
stitute for that living spiritual help ? 

You may trace the rise of the mechanical system 
of compulsory confession in and about Orleans in 


1 2 


even 
conscien- 
tiously 


by 
Working 
Substi- 
tutes, 


Such as 

Compul- 
sory Con- 

fession, 
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Corporeal 
Presence, 


the ninth century, part of the tremendous effort 
to raise the barbarian lords and subjects; the 
gradual formalising, the destruction of spon- 
taneity, the tariff of penances, the numerous 
repetition of devotional formulas, the gradual 
assumption of more and more authority in the 
form of absolution, the growth of a new sacra- 
ment, the fabulous basis and mockery of Indul- 
gence. As the leaders grow less spiritually 
strong the led are weakened in proportion. 
8. Paul’s great teaching of the Christian Man’s 
Parrhesia, the freedom of his Access, is silenced. 
The grammar of direction grows, lessening the 
individual responsibility. 8. Teresa herself again 
and again speaks of her directors as lowering and 
impairing her spiritual strength. The action on 
the soul becomes more and more that of Emotion, 
and less and less that of Reason. 

It is a great easing of the difficulty of ‘ascending 
in heart and mind to God’ in the spiritual world 
if He can be at any moment translated into the 
material world and there localised. The curious 


application of a transient figment of philosophy to 
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the mystery of Communion rationalised this and 
pronounced it done. The very earthly flesh of 
Christ was brought back to be worshipped. 
Again, moving always in a material direction, the 
assertion arose that the very flesh the Virgin lent 
must have been sinless, and so her human nature 
sinless, and then that sinless flesh was_ itself 
worthy to be worshipped, and a new worship of 
two Sacred Hearts was invented. And by this 
time an old heresy was brought back and installed. 
For if matter had specially to be provided free 
from sin, then Manichee and Roman may settle 
their account of how it came about, but Roman 
and Manichee share one belief which the Catholic 
Church repudiates, that the ‘material body’ of 
man is so evil that ‘Christ could not voluntarily 
mprison the Divine’ Nature therein. 

Yet there can be no doubt of the practical 
conveniences of the system. And how high and 
holy the spirit may remain in many persons under 
the system can surprise no one who knows the 
work of grace. But the question after all is, 


Ts this Christianity, or is it a Working Substitute 


The 
Sacred 
Hearts 

(heresy) 
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Working for what we find in the New Testament as the 
Substi- 


tutes Teaching of Christ and the high possibilities of 
humanity ? 

If any one will dispassionately examine into the 
history, the origin and prevalence of these ideas 
he cannot without sorrow observe that, consciously 

not’ invisi- 
ble among 
ourselves. ideas express themselves at present are being 


or unconsciously, the forms at least in which these 


trifled with here and there in our Church. 


Example i. Cee x : 
Aechecial Solicitude for decayed usages, for which perhaps 


gical rites some shred of a verbal plea can be found in some 


recess, is weak. It is worse than weak to pursue 


or modern 
devotion- 
alisms. 


novelties and add trivialities to our very altars! 
such as Romanism never knew until after the 
Church had dismissed even older and more sober 
inventions, and had with valour and ability fought 
back to an untarnished standard. However, the 
whole range of such questions in their most 
earnest form does indeed cover a very little corner 
of the field. Sum all up, give them all the con- 


1 For could there be a more aimless imitativeness than is 
exhibited by altar-cards—useless in our service? or the 
revival of the always meaningless term ‘Mass’—the poorest 
term ever used for the Eucharist ? 
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sequence you may. They are still but one part of 
one question, which is itself but one section of 
Christian Life. 

Tf we are to understand accessories to Devotion, 
we have yet to ask, What 7s the Devotional Life 


itself? It is often pressed as if it were a good in 


itself, and by itself. If it is, then. its utmost 


borders and fringes may be important. Devotional 
life in itself is not peculiar to Christianity. It 
belongs to all nations and religions. It is a piece 
of human nature which Christ consecrated as He 
did the rest. But even consecrated things may 
be played with. When Devotion is directed to 
the raising of character by bringing the character 
of Christ into common life by ‘abiding in Christ, 
so that Christ abides in us,’ then it is far beyond 
all institutions for power. It tranquillises, elevates, 
fortifies. It humanises, it divinises. But we 
must not be afraid of asking—less afraid the 
more we love it and know the power of it—has 
not the Devotional Life its own temptations! are 
not the temptations so strong that the common- 


place man of the world generally attributes to the 


The value 
of devo- 
tions can- 
not be 
understood 
without 
settling 
what zs 
Devotional 
Life. 


It is not 
essentially 
. Christian, 
but if 
made 
Christian 


is Perfect- 
ness, 


Has its 
tempta- 
tions, 
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devotional life anything which he sees of feeble- 
mindedness and effeminacy, anything of under- 
handedness or love of secret influence which he 
perceives in religious men? and are not those 
temptations of a subtle and insinuating and half- 
magical class? It cannot then be in its mere self 
a good, nor yet in the fact that it is Christ who is 
taken to be adored unless the adoration is itself 


atrue one. The quality of it is what matters— 


. that it should be a manly, womanly life—not 


and if it 
does not 
transform 
Character 


by the 
Holy 
Ghost 


hysterical, nor finical, but bearing fruit in noble 
character, to the real honour of God. 

What, then, is it—what is the Devotional Life 
—if it does not alter character? if it does not 
brace, develope and enrich the greater qualities 
of mind and spirit, which it is supposed to place 
in immediate contact with God? What ¢s the 
Devotional Life if it does not visibly make grow 
those seeds of Confirmation—wisdom, understand- 
ing, counsel, strength, knowledge, with all godli- 
ness and all reverence besides?! What is the 


* Naming Confirmation I cannot forbear to name the 
high Scriptural and spiritual teaching of Canon Hoare in 
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Devotional Life itself, if these are not its effects? is itself a 
: ‘ 3 Working 
I will say. It is a Working Substitute. Substitute. 


One word, if you want to see the difference in a 
simple concrete form. Take up an old English 
Book of Devotions for Holy Communion. See 
how the steady self-examination and resolves and 
petitions turn on the strengthening of character. 
Compare it with exotic naturalised manuals, in 
which the chief end of Devotion is Devotion. 


If it is ruled that that is the true end of Devotion 
not the 


Devotion, then of course there may be no limit _ end of 
Devotion ; 


to the importance of a phylactery. But the King- 


dom will be a mustard-tree no more; it will be a if it were 
5 : _ theChurch 
petty herb of mint or anise: no more nested in must lose 
the power- 
by all the Birds of heaven—great, swift strong- ful faunas 
it is meant 

winged minds, as well as the shy and tender. for. 


To digress a moment. When laymen reasonably The 
Church 
complain of shifty changes and distracting little- Layman. 
nesses which seem to spring up not only out of 


mere decorativeness, but out of a forgetting what 


his recent sermon on the subject (Colbran, Tunbridge 
Wells, 1893). It should be the extinction among many 
of timorous negative notions of it. 
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devotional life is, let them consider this. They 
have a noble remedy to some degree in themselves. 
Not an impatient forsaking, but that life in them- 
selves which is theirs as much as it is auy priest’s. 
Let it be seen what effect a devout lay life has 
on their own character. Let them read and 
remember what a grand person the old-fashioned 
Church Layman was. How he excelled in every 
greatness of spirit that belongs to common life. 
Let them set that shining yet sober pattern in 
the household and in the world, before servants, 
children, company and congregation. Let it 
appear that they are not only ready to break 
the offending things, but that ‘more excellent 
ways’ are in their sight and trodden by their 
feet. Whatever may be felt as to weak wilful- 
ness on the part of us clergy, there is no doubt 
of the immense power of wise magnanimous laity 
to inspire us with both love and manliness—at 
least while we are young. 

But to return. What a moment is this to be 
fingering the trinkets of Rome! The very 


moment when it is denying not the “power” 
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(that would be hopeless) but the “authority” of This is a 
the Church of this country with an audacity never eae 
used before. The “ power’ shines in dark places, 
and strikes to the edge of the world. So it is the 
“authority” which must be disparaged now. 
Large-minded men may be amused, but surely not 
without indignation, at being assured that 1200 
Roman Catholic Bishops have refused to admit the 
validity of English orders ; as if that contained 
some argument—as if we did not know what the 
position of these good men is ; at being assured that 
a pallium not being received here from Rome is a 
proof that the continuity of the British and 
English Church is broken; at being assured that 
England has been just dedicated as ‘‘ Mary’s 
Dowry ” and placed “ to-day ” under the Patronage 
of St. Peter. 

Is it a time to be introducing among our simple 
ones the devotional life of that body? Is it a 
time to run down the masculine sense, the unsur- 
passed knowledge and the keen historic insight of 
our Reformers ? 


Look to the Common Prayer. Study so short 
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The 
Common 
Prayer 
Book 


masculine, 


A true 
edition of 


an essay as that masterly one, ‘Concerning 
the Service of the Church.’ It alone might 
suffice to show that these men knew well 
what they were doing. There is not a notion of 
creating a new Church or of originating a new 


worship. It is the old service which they have in 


theChurch hand. Common sense, history, and Scripture, con- 


Service. 


Edited by 
the most 
capable 


vince them that ‘ the decent order of the ancient 
Fathers’ has been corrupted and must be restored 
to its purpose of ‘daily’ edifying ‘heart, spirit, 
and mind.’ 

But we are not left to conjecture. Look at the 
men. Ridley’s learning was equal to his piety. 
Our first knowledge of Latimer is as a great 
schoolman, widely read, accurate, and prompt in 
scholastic science. This was his preparation for 
being a ‘gospeller.’ If any one will look into Cran- 
mer’s own commonplace books he will understand 
what is meant by the speed with which ‘on any 
doubt or question’ he would give ‘notes of the 
doctors’ minds, as well divines as lawyers, both old 
and new, with a conclusion of his own,’ and ‘could 


incontinently lay open thirty, forty, sixty, or 
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more somewhiles of authors.’ Parker early threw 
himself, with ‘great vehemency of mind,’ to 
enquire into the ‘truly ancient state and doctrines 
of the church.’ But the first and greatest enquirer 
of all is, I suspect, little known to most of us at 
present. He was well saved, it may be, from 
some of his political conclusions, but the highest 
titles as philosopher and theologian cannot be 
denied to Wiclif by the rudest controversialist. 
Such men did not stand alone. They were 
but the foremost in wide circles. Yet dabbling 
books, with less taint of learning about them 
than have ever issued from writers in the English 
Church, daily assume that the least in the pre- 
Reformation days were greater than they, 

It is idle to discuss the mere personal accidents 
of the final situation. The Reformation was a 
ripe and long-prepared and matured movement 


in an era of illumination, the greatest event in 
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represent- 
atives 
of the 

Church, 


whose Re- 
formation. 
had and 
has ‘ Au- 
thority’ 
and 
‘Power’ 
both. 


Church History since the fourth century. A vast 


work yet lies before it. Its ‘authority’ is un- 
deniable, and its ‘spiritual power ’ increases amid 


the ostentatious indifference of too many. Yes, its 
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‘spiritual power ’—that is its knowledge of human 
life from the Divine point of view, together with 
its dealing with human life in the Divine method. 

It is not without compassion that we see young 
men or old eyeing and appropriating symbols 
of reactionary fictions. Yet it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that one only school is given 
to use Working Substitutes. In every school the 


same human weaknesses lead to corresponding 


. results. We may besure that there will be parties 


The 
‘ whole- 
Gospel’ 
Sermon. 


to which the point of view, and parties to which 
the modes of dealing, will seem all but exclusively 


important. And is it not so? 


It is an equal example of that tendency when the 
Evangelical sermon—‘the Gospel’—‘the root of 
the matter’—the Formula—is delivered again and 
again, and supposed to do its own work on those 
for whom it is divinely intended, and to have no 
work to do for others ; supposed ‘to prosper of 
itself in the thing whereto it is sent’; supposed to 
relegate much of sacramental duty, of daily ser- 


vice, of personal exertion into the category 
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of ‘good works,’ meaning ‘ dead works,’ That 
system too is a ritual system. The aspect of 
the Ritual is different. Rut it is no less a 
Working Substitute for spiritual power. 

We have heard the truly spiritual man, out of 
the fulness and heat of a heart charged and 
melted by the Holy Spirit of God, deliver the 
message with ‘artless speech and unadorned.” 
With ‘‘ravished ear,” we have listened among 
men listening to the simplest telling of the 
tale of the Cross, moved to the depth of their 
being and persuaded. This is spiritual power, the 
outpour of surrendered life. 

Then the less spiritual men are surprised and 
charmed by the simplicity of the spell. The 
same narrative with the same divisions and the 
same reflections must surely produce the same 
effects. The difference cannot be in man. ‘To 
‘deliver the Gospel’ is the thing. 

But there has been no life lost in God ; and 
the Gospel must be mingled with life, if it 
is to pass from heart to heart. ‘The ministry of 


the spiritual man cannot be unfruitful. It will 


Spiritual 
Evangeli- 
calism 


and un- 
spiritual 
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Example 3. 
Unreligi- 
ous Phil- 
anthropy 


be no consolation for an unfruitful ministry that 
we have steadily delivered the Formula. If a 
ministry is not yielding fruit it is because we 
have taken to a Working Substitute for spiritual 


power. 


There is another popular scbool which gives 
up spiritual power as hopeless. They admire 


Christ’s manner of dealing with human life, 


. but they do not accept His point of view. This 


is the school of Unreligious Philanthropy. Un- 
religious in two shades. Some disbelieving. 
Others communicants, but without sense of in- 
spiration or grace, or of, anything but good hard 
organization. Mingling as ransomers with such 
moral suffering and falling, yet calling no super- 
natural power to the rescue. We have heard of the 
one shade giving up the conduct of a club because 
they found a religious basis utterly necessary, yet 
were powerless to afford one. We have heard of 
the other shade, themselves believers, so persuaded 
that this, this is secular business, that they 


have never held a religious class, or given a 
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bold religious lead in the midst of it. In 
Christ Himself the origin of the Philanthropy lay 
in the point of view. ‘He was touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities as our High Priest 
taking away the sins’ which underlie them all. 

There are no companies of labourers whom aie 
we can regard with more sense of pathos and __ barren 
more respect than these. They are truly and 
unsparingly in earnest. The very man cries out 
within them, moving them for the sake of 
fellow-man to sacrifices which shame us ; making 
some of them think that the very frame of society 
had better go than that it should be built at such 
cost of human tribulation. Yet they cannot 
take hold of Christ. Or, if they take hold of for want 


of the 
Him for themselves, they take no hold for others Presence, 


the Per- 
of what Christ took hold of when He said, ‘The gon, the 


Divine- 

words that I speak I speak not of Myself. The Human 
Heart and 

Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.’ Mind. 
They find in themselves, they have no Spiritual 
Power. Even their work is after all but a 
Working Substitute. For the remedy is not in 
any change of Society which can be wrought from 
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without, but by an introduction into the very 
depths of Society of Him who showed that at least 
the depths of it were to Him most dear. The 
best of schemes will but palliate, until we can 
get Him set at the heart of Society as the spring 
and principle of effort. Pray that the Spiritual 
Power even unsought, unloved, may itself break 
through and lay hold on such dear and blind 


sincerity. 


We have touched, I trust not too harshly, on 
the unmeasured, daily intensifying necessity for 
Carefulness. Carefulness lest any one of our 
great schools in the Church should (as past 
times have done) adopt or admit Working Sub- 
stitutes for their own peculiar spiritual power. 

English Yet meantime England is drawing character 


Character 


will go on from God daily. It would be graceless and hope- 
gaining if, 


having the less and sightless to deny it. Spiritual power 
Authority, 


we ben is working in Social gains; working in helping 

to the 

Power, us to attain the mind of Scripture ; working in 
much strong Personal aspiration. 


give up We hold these facts to be certain. But it is a 
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certainty on which so much depends for civilisa- the Work- 


tion and the salvation of mankind, that whatever 
threatens it, our first care ought to be to remove 


that out of the way. 


ing Sub- 
stitutes 


We have realised together that there is only and make 


one ‘ Victory that overcometh,’ only one Power 


for the 
Unity 
which 


formed to win ‘the World’—The Faith of they kill. 


Christians. But ah! What in God’s Name, 
what, if ever the Household of Faith reconcile 
itself to despair of ‘Unity in itself’? And 
Unity must come, can only come, out of an even 
and allied pursuit of all the great aims. Social 
gains, the depths of God’s Word, Individual 
piety,—what risk lest these should specialise 
themselves into isolated developements—make as 
it were three churches and no church, The hope 
of the Church is that they all should, with equal 
vigour, be wrought in her; all be equally her 


prayer, all equally her teaching and her toil. 
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Vi. 


‘‘He went not as at other times to seek for enchant- 
ments, but he set his face toward the wilderness.” 
—NvmMBERS xxiv. l. 


No sculptor’s hand has yet been nerved to 
eternise in marble the poet’s vision of | the 


Prophet 
taking his stand, 
His wild hair floating on the eastern breeze, 
His tranced yet open gaze 


following the 
Giant forms of empires on their way to ruin. 


No painter has risen to conceive the features and 
the expression of such an one as Balaam. But 
three of our greatest philosophic preachers, and 
our greatest word-painter of Scripture, have each 
in their own unique fashion penetrated at least 


some of the secrets of that almost inconceivable 


1 Butler, Newman, Arnold, Stanley, 
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The 
World’s 
witness 
to the 
Church’s 
perma- 
nence, 


character. Almost inconceivable, for surely one 
dramatist only has ever lived who could really 
have traced all the windings of a spirit so lofty 
and so depraved, through light so intense and 
through shadow so deathly. (This was a man 
who would not for lucre or for influence disobey 
his conscience, yet laboured to corrupt his con- 
science. He saw the good and the blessing of 


goodness, yet longed and strove to transfer that 


’ blessing to the evil, and “paltered with eternal 


God” for leave so to bestow it. He saw that the 
endless victory must rest with the children of 
God, and he yearned to attain to it through a 
death like theirs; yet he set himself to defraud 
God of His children, and His children of their 
God, by the fiercest temptation of their flesh. 
Such a man’s confession of faith is more im- 


pressive than any martyr’s. In the teeth of all 


his avarice, and all his lust of pewer, and all his 


as em- 
bodying 


willingness to break the vessels of mercy, to 
wreck souls and destroy bodies, he confesses un- 
falteringly what is good. He confesses what is 


strong. He marks unerringly where it is that 
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the goodness and the strength of God’s world are 


embodied and enshrined :— 


God bringeth him forth out of Egypt: 

He hath, as it were, the strength of the wild ox.... 
He shall eat up the nations... . 

Blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


By these magnificent marks he knows Israel, 
the Church of God; by its redemption, its silent 
power, its catholic reign, its universal blessing. 
He sees those marks upon the fugitive’s camp 
below fisn. “He went not as at other times 
to meet with enchantments, but he set his face 
toward the wilderness.’”’ Who would not weep 
for him? For a short space, in his wild, tem- 
pestuous tramp from altar to altar, he did not go 
out to meet the disbanded, wandering, lonely 
powers that were “walking through dry places, 
seeking rest’ in just such a soul as his; but he 
looked with a still, entranced yet open gaze 
toward the desert, where, with its little central 
tabernacle of wood and curtains and skins, and 
its simple sacred ensigns, lay, in orderly lines of 


mere tents, the Church in the Wilderness. He 
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looked and he understood. Their history, their 
order, their progress thus far, in spite of all their 
sin, was the assurance of their future. “ Balaam 
lifted up his eyes, and saw Israel abiding in his 
tents, according to their tribes, and the spirit of 
God came upon him.” 

Many a man of to-day may look out on the world 
and be reasonably troubled and divided by what 
he sees. With a spirit wholly unlike the spirit 


. of Balaam, with a pure conscience and an earnest 


The im- 
pressive- 
ness of the 
World. 


will he may wish nothing but that good should 
prevail, and yet be uncertain at least for a time 
as to which of several causes he may most wisely 
favour or follow. He looks on the Church ; he 
sees much division, selfishness, blindness. He 
looks on the World ; he sees so many good things 
in progress, so beneficial, so well worked ; the 
politics of the day so concerned with social 
problems—and those politics nowise religious. 
He doubts whether to surrender himself to the 
material advance of men, to their visible well- 
being, and to take no interest, or even an adverse 


one, in that which claims to embody the spiritual. 
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To the modern watcher, as to the ancient one, 
“‘enchantments”’ present themselves—not evil 
spirits indeed, but-fair forms which offer to do 
more for the mind of man and for his happiness 
than is to be found in all the practices of religion. 
What miracles has chemistry wrought, and elec- 
tricity! What a power the capitalist and the 
financier wield! What is so worthy of the 
highest mental application as the life of politics ? 
What has religion to show comparable to these 
things? Her miracles of art belong to the past 
as do her miracles in the forming of the nations ; 
she does not draw genius into her service as once 
she did ; she is not affecting the heathen world as 
she did when temporal power was on her side ; 
and as for the very characters of religious people, 
are they so much higher than all others? 

The world’s strength comes out every day in 
contrast with the Church’s. Why should not the 
reasonable man go out to meet with what is so 
beautiful, so strong, so enchanting in short, 
and turn his eyes away from the poor pilgrim- 


age that is struggling on through the wilderness } 
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How can any—how can I—look on this strong 
City of the Midlands and not feel the enchant- 
ment? How was it growing when I knew it for 
fifteen years of happy days near it, and all the ~ 
keenest interests of school life within it. The 
dark haze of countless industries ever hang- 
ing over it, pierced by spire and dome; the 
solemn music of its great hall, and the noble roofs 


from which the look and memory of penetrating, 


. scholarly wisdom and aspiration will never be 


The 
World is 
secular or 
sacred as 


we see 
God. 


parted. Ever so long ago we were citizens of no 
mean city. 

How was it growing then with its intense 
interest in the affairs of the nation. How 
has it grown with unceasing public spirit 
until in constitution and in fabric it stands a 
new city. 

And is not all this very good? And are the 
powers that so work, enchantments? The answer 
is, we may make them so if we will. And under 
certain conditions they are. Under other condi- 
tions they are the outworks of the Kingdom of 


God, and may represent to us nothing but the 
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Kingdom ; the true royalty of this world on its 
way to become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ. 

We read the other day of two great statesmen, 
contemporaries of our own, the steersmen of 
England and France: we read how “ Each had a 
profound and half-scornful sense of the compara- 
tive triviality of even the most important affairs 
with which they had to deal.”! Not that they 
withdrew one effort of thought, one particle of 
devotion from the diplomatic and political inten- 
sity with which they served their commonwealths 
—but there was one pervading thought with each 
of those men, more serious than the most serious 
reality besides. It was the ever-present sense of 
God in history. 

To them (and I trust to us) the history of the 


The 
Church- 


Church is much more than the internal history of spirit not 


any limited bodies so called. ‘We see the Church 
working far beyond its own borders and outlines, 


as they could be mapped by any mortal hand. 


1 See Life of the Earl of Aberdeen, by Sir A. Gordon, 
p, 155. 


limited by 


her pale, 
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nor broken 
by her 
falls, 





We see the spirit which is in it from Christ touch 
aud move and animate those who do not love it, 
and who disown it. There is an atmosphere of 
the Church, which is blown abroad and breathed 
by circles far away from the centre. 

And so with that beloved Church which is 
holding one of her free festivals of thought 
and speech this week, a festival which bids us 


look before and after. Any open-eyed man who 


_ looks from the high ‘‘ watcher’s field” can see 


what she is, and read. her story. Is she perfect ? 
No. Has she never murmured, never looked 
back to Egypt, never doubted, never fallen 
under temptation, or known the day of provoca- 
tion, or the day of strife? She has erred, it may 
be, in all these things. But does that make any 
difference as to her being Israel? Did it make 
any such difference in old Israel? She has sinned, 
she has suffered, she repents, there is atonement 
for her, and she advances still. She has had her 
own marvellous deliverance from Egypt. If 
Pharaoh seeks to overtake her it will be the 


ruin of Pharaoh, 
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Every evil she has been through, every peril 
has its keen lessons not only for her, but for all. 
They are welcome to them. She has obtained a 
larger notion of unity than was ever in the world 
before. Schools that rise in her now, however 
sharp their watchword rings at first, sink back 
into her and enrich her. Every independent line 
of truthful faithfulness has been seen to be a ray 
from the Father of Lights. 

To the same open-eyed watcher, Christian or 
not Christian, it is not matter of controversy, it 
is matter of sight, that the real struggle lies 
still between the principle she represents and the 
principle represented by the Roman Church. 
Only the other day a learned and travelled observer 
commented shrewdly on how, in spite of keenest 
diplomacy, the English principle is visibly pre- 
vailing East and West. The issue is a great 
one. It includes the whole question of what the 
Scriptures are to be to the world and Church of 
the future. The power of the Bible is the thing 
that is really involved. It is on her Missions also 


that the formation and existence of national 


nor cleft 
by her 
schools. 


Scripture, 
New 
Churches 
and Old, 
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Poverty, 


Churches turn. And it is on her method of deai- 
ing with oppressed and overshadowed Churches 
that the resurrection of the whole East through 
the revival and purification of Eastern Christen- 
dom depends. 

At home, it is on the faithfulness of our 
Church that the whole religious dealing with the 
poor, and with those next to the poor, hinges. 
The poorest regions, thank God, are almost 
wholly left to us; our young men can live and 
work in them in the spare hours of their pro- 
fessions ; women’s whole lives be vowed to them ; 
our richer parishes can take our poorer into 
partnership; labour is given for love which no 
gold mine could purchase; we can invade them 
with a trained army recruited from themselves. 
They are ours, if the rich but realise what the 
poor are to them even selfishly; and how much 
more if the doctrines of unselfishness and of 
sacrifice continue the new progress they have 
begun to make. What has to be made up is 
terrible ; what accumulates in a single year is 


terrible ; but it is our Church which has entered 
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on the task. Thus the World’s interests through 
heathendom, the Nation’s interest through its 
poor populations, but no less the highest interests Religious 
of Religious Science, are vested in the Church of fae 
England. The present field of religious science is Renee 
criticism. ‘Till criticism has been carried further, 
many great questions pause for their final answer. 
For learning and for intrepidity and for reverence 
—the three essentials of true criticism—we look 
to the school of Jerome, even as it lives here and 
now. Our scholars have not been afraid of 
German method ; they have studied it and applied 
it, but they have brought also a reverent sym- 
“pathy into the study of literatures and peoples. 
A reverent sympathy, without which no record 
can be interpreted, still less the living, mighty, 
purning heart of Israel, to which the oracles of 
God were committed. 
Again, we should be either unjust or blind if we (Scientific 
Theology 


failed to recognise the beautiful work which has has ceased 
in Rome, 


been done at our doors by Scottish and other and be- 

/ longs only 
Protestant divines, and (even as to the deepest e 
doctrine of our faith) close at our own side here in 


L 
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to 


Churches 


Birmingham.! We find a revelation in those facts. 


whichhave We see a blessedness of unity beyond our power of 


broken 


with her.) expression. And then we modestly ask—What 


Her fearful 


responsi- 
bilities 


recog- 
nised, 


has the modern Roman to set beside this library 
of living theology? There is no doubt that this 
is strengthening strongest minds, and yet pene- 
trating with rills of comfort into far humbler 
regions of doubt and _ wistfulness and sense 
of need. he whole divine learning of the 
Catholic Church has no successor unless it be 
here among us. 

It is in no spirit of pride, it is in an abashed 
humility of crushing responsibility, that “we see 
our calling, brethren.”” We are bound to reckon 
out what the English Church at her present 
standing-point is charged to proceed with. Your 
own City to-day has not lightly conjured up these 
new scenes within itself. Why have you brought 
us here, but that at this time something serious, 
something real, something solid is to come of it? 
Some energy to be born of reflection. 

It thus becomes of first moment that we realise 


1 Dr, R. W. Dale on the Atonement, 
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the character and temper of mind essential not demand 
only for head-workers but for the whole Church as eis 
working together with God. It is absolutely 
essential that there should be one true tone per- 
vading all the energizings of the whole Church. 
Men the ablest, men the wisest, men the most 
diligent, cannot, isolated and unsympathised with, 
discharge the work which was committed to all. 
To all. He breathed one spirit upon all—al/ the 


Disciples in that upper room. 


I shall venture to name three characteristic and three 


true modes 


seals which must be imprinted on every work of of work. 


our Church. 

1. The temper of this hour is advertisement, 1. Quiet- 
self-publication, willingness to be paraded. No a 
Christian work can be brought to good effect in 
noise and glare. The layman denies himself who 
denies that he hasa place and work in the Church, 

We best see how little works can be done quietly 
if we mark how very quietly great works can 
be done. I will not invent a description to 
suit my meaning. I will take a historian’s 


estimate of how two English statesmen, father 


nL 2 
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2 Um 
worldli- 
ness, 


and son, did their work in their great Elizabethan 
day :— 

“The very ease and noiselessness with which, 
through their management, this nation took up 
its new position, and passed safely through most 
critical phases of its existence, have blinded men 
to the difficulty of the problems these men had 
to solve; and have equally blinded them to the 
industry, prudence, forethought, and moderation 
which provided for all contingencies and an- 
ticipated every difficulty.” ! 

We have reason to thank God that this is a kind 
of character which our Church has ever fostered 
and rejoiced in in the past. May no changes, no 
difficulties, no struggles against depression, lead 
us to self-assertion or even to ‘‘apologia.” May 
the English Churchman never forget that these 
are to be his graces—industry, prudence, fore- 
thought, moderation, Notselessness. 

2, A second badge of Christ’s, A seal for His 
Church’s forehead. The stamp of Unworldliness. 
The Church becomes the net cast into the world’s 


1 Brewer's Lnglish Studies, p. 128, 
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sea ; becomes the growing cornfield. Then, says 
Christ, she is for a while no more pure but mixed, 
and must be. 

We may not break out from her. We may not 
begin rooting up. It is futile to attempt it. That 
brings a thousand losses. Still, no reproofs of 
breathing, living men are so appalling as the re- 
proofs of the Pharisees. Yet these were not god- 
less men. Not men without zeal for things 
divine. They were nothing but deeply worldly 
religious men. 

Now the world is Christianised. And we are 
ready to forget that, the moment that takes 
place, it means that much Christianity is external. 
We forget that there will always be a world, 
Christianised or not, to which we must be crucified 
like Christ, and the world crucified to us. We 
feel the world to be a reality, a power whose good 
things are delivered to us, as Canaan was to 
Israel. The Church becomes an element in the 
great world, not a witness against it. An element 
which gilds the world with peace, with beautiful 


worship. One part of the Church gives man a 
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tradition to walk by concurrent with the very 
Gospel. Another silences much teaching that is 
offensive to leading men and to the powers of the 
purse. Another makes a single dogma, and 
another makes a historical animosity into a whole 
religion. And the world returns its complaisance 
and its animosities by smilingly withdrawing the 
Gospel from the young. All are sure marks of 
worldliness, all alike. And we cheat ourselves 
if we determine to read these tokens of Babylon 
in any one Church. No self-deceit more fatal. 
No reformation, no separation, no separation from 
separation will eradicate these marks of Babylon. 
Not the smallest sect is free from the worst 
symptoms.! 

There is no cure for worldliness but an unceas- 
ing struggle against the world-spirit. But it is a 
struggle to be waged first in hearts if ever it is to 
triumph in councils. We are said to yearn for 
Unity. Unity wouldcome rapidly if we yearned 


as much for Unworldliness. 


' See Awberlen on The Revelation, 3rd section, ch. ii, 2, 
“Development of Church and World in History.” 
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Lastly, the third mark for our hearts to take is 
Sincerity. Ido not mean merely what has been 
well said that “Leaders should be men who fear 
to speak an insincere word and fear nothing else.” 
In the Church rank and file must be sincere too. 
In political life many scruples are waved away, 
many high aims despised, many truths, many 
grave facts ignored. 

We may lament it, but it is only by party that 
policies are worked out, and the compacting of a 
party demands a sacrifice of purest individual ideals. 
But in the Church that may not be. Even in 
order to gain for the Church the fullest strength of 
a party her members may not be called upon to 
make that sacrifice. That he has a conscience to 
listen to is to be kept before every man, and it is 
only by the development of individual ideals that 
the great achievements and conquests of the 
Church have ever been made. The self-surrender 
of a manor woman to one great vision has founded 
everything that has been noblest and saintliest in 
her. In the politician such pursuance of a vision, 


without eye or ear for other spectacle or argu- 


3. Sincer- 
ity. 


The 
Church 
cannot be 
a Church- 


party, 
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and 
Church- 
parties 
within her 
are as 
parties 
uuchrist- 
ian. 


ment, would be a crotchet ; the ruin and breaking 
up of his cause. 

But if the Church cannot assert herself as a 
party in the country because of the forsakings 
and the adoptings, the trimming of politics and 
the compromises and the insincerities which would 
be involved, what shall we say of the formation 
and fostering of parties within the Church itself ? 


Alas! the uncharities which here appear and are 


flagrant, and are justified in language more bitter 


than the world uses, are a daily violation of the 
first law of Christ. One knows what one is sacri- 
ficing when one casts one’s lot in with the whole 
Church for the sake of charity. One has no idea 
of what one will sacrifice before the end if for the 
sake of our party we begin with sacrificing 
charity. There is no half-way house to stay in. 
The sincere independence which comes from the 
sincere adherence of each to Jesus Christ Him- 
self will make us far stronger in God’s hand for 
God’s great purpose for the whole world than any 
discovery of a watchword, 


That glorious purpose seems to our eyes (if we 
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may humbly say it) to spread out before this Neversuch 


rich fields 


century three nearly boundless fields. The ex- before her, 


hausted soil of heathenism ; the wilderness of the 


but work- 


able only 
by true 


poor ; the rich-rewarding harvest lands of Scrip- church im- 


ture. For what diversity of genius there is 
opening here. There seem, too, to be three 
_ tempers, or qualities, which, if they animate our 
Church, will plant all our forces to the best 
advantage. Quietness amid extreme activity, 
unworldliness, which alone uses the world’s gifts 
to lasting purpose ; sincerity, which relies on the 
presence of Christ as stronger than all the com- 
binations of party. 

To some the opposite seems a wiser and a wider 
recognition of “things as they are.” Keep with- 
in bounds, but for quietness read impressiveness ; 
for unworldliness take policy ; for sincerity take 
diplomacy. 

The Church in her Jong history has felt the 
spell of those great instruments and used them— 
impression, policy, diplomacy—to the full. She 
has known the spell, the excitement, the success. 


They are attractive still to the eager Churchman 


plements. 
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They are full of romance and brilliance and en- 
chantment. 

Be it so. We will go no more out as at other 
times to meet with enchantments. We set our 


face towards the wilderness. 
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2.—LETTER AND MEMORANDUM ON 
PARISH ROOMS, 


October 31st, 1893. 


In answer to my letter to the incumbents of the 
diocese on this important subject, 110 answers 
were received by about the time for which they 
were invited. 

These have been carefully analysed, and a basis 
obtained for offering advice as to the security of 
the tenure of existing parish rooms. 

In 49 out of the 110 cases, as will be seen 
by the full summary which follows (see paragraphs 
A, #, F ), the tenure is unsound. 

The following is an opinion given to me by 
highest legal authority, for which I express 
my warmest thanks. I hope that incumbents 
who have not found it worth while to afford 
information, may find it useful to consider 


the facts courteously supplied by a proportion 
of the diocese, 
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MEMORANDUM AS TO RETURNS. 

“A parish room intended to be permanently 
attached to a parish as part of its Church 
organization should}be conveyed and the trusts 
of it properly declared, like any other charitable 
foundation. 

The easiest and safest way is to have it 
conveyed to private trustees by a deed, the 
grantor’s execution of which is attested by 
two witnesses. The trusts or purposes for 
which the room is intended to be used may be 
declared by the conveyance or by a separate in- 
strument, but whichever plan is adopted the 
document containing the declaration of trust 
must be promptly enrolled under the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. 

It is essential that persons intending to estab- 
lish a parish room should consult a solicitor 
accustomed to deal with such matters. Useful 
advice may also be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 

With regard to parish rooms already established 
in the diocese of Canterbury it appears that : 

A, 13 out of 110 (probably there are more) 
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a a 
have been attempted to be conveyed ‘to the ‘in- 
cumbent and churchwardens’ and their successors. 
As these persons are not legally competent to 
hold property collectively in their official capacity 
so asto hand it on to their successors, all such con- 
veyances are defective and may probably produce 
more or less difficulty hereafter. 

It is impossible to give any general advice ap- 
plicable to all such cases, because the treatment 
of each case depends on its own circumstances. 
But in many cases the matter can be rectified, and 
the only safe course is to seek competent legal 
advice. 

B. In 41 cases the parish room has _ been 
conveyed to private trustees. If there has been 
enrolment, &c., as explained above, these rooms 
are safe and nothing further need be done. 

C. In 23 instances the property (a) has 
been conveyed to the Incumbent, or (0) the 
room has been built on his glebe, or (c) it has 
been conveyed to the Hcclesiastical Commissioners 
as glebe. 

In the first case (a) a licence in mortmain, 
a matter of some expense and difficulty, is re- 
quisite to make the conveyance good. When 


this has been omitted the Crown can, if it chooses, 
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take advantage of the forfeiture and claim the 
property. But in all these cases (a), (0), (c), the 
Incumbent may become liable for dilapidations in 
respect of the Parish Room. [Therefore, whenever 
this form of conveyance is adopted, some pro- 
vision should be arranged or be capable of being 
reckoned on in view of this contingency. | 

D. In 21 instances the Parish Room is said 
to be in the hands of private owners. It is 
assumed that in these cases no trust has been 
created, and that the owner retains control over 
the property. 

E. In 12 instances it is said that there are 
no trustees. These cases obviously require to be 
looked into and the ownership and trusteeship of 
the Rooms to be definitely settled. 

F. In 24 cases there seems to have been a 
failure to enrol under the Mortmain Act, the 
effect of which is to invalidate the conveyance. 
In 12 of these there has been no enrolment 
and there are not two attesting witnesses; in 6 
there has been enrolment but only one witness ; 
and in 6 there have been two witnesses but no 
enrolment. In some of these instances where 
advantage can be taken of Statutes of Limitations 


or where the site has been bought (not given), and 
M 
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in others where the donor of the site is still alive, 
the defects might probably be remedied. 

The proper conveyance and settlement of these 
Charities is too technical and difficult for any but 
professional hands. It may be well moreover to 
warn persons against hurried attempts to re- 
organize the trusts of ownership of their Parish 
Rooms in view of dangers with which they may 
seem to be threatened by proposed legislation. 
No such attempts should be made except under 
competent legal advice ; and where a charitable 
trust has already been created it cannot be altered 
without the aid of the Court or of the Charity 


Commission.” 
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3.—LETTER ON SOCIAL PARISH ROOMS. 


LAMBETH, November 30th, 1893. 
My DEAR , I hope I may be allowed to 


answer together your question and many other 





letters. Undoubtedly there is a great number of 
buildings which in all honesty belong to the 
Church, though built for no ecclesiastical purpose 
except the truly religious one of affording the men 
of the village a better resort than the Public. 
They exist through the exertion of the clergyman 
and the liberality of himself and the Church 
people ; and by Churchmen as Churchmen they 
have been always managed. Very few indeed of 
them have received contributions from outside. 
They are arranged as club rooms, for games, read- 
ing, smoking, concerts, lectures, &c., and are open 
to all the village world. , 

It surely will never be pretended that our title 


is bad on that account, and would have been 
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good if we had written up, “Let no Noncon- 
formist enter here.” 

Nor shall we pretend that they are religious 
buildings because a weekly Bible class may be 
held there. That we have often called them 
“Parish Rooms” cannot make them other than 
Church Rooms. 

What they are is plain. They are a solid part 
of the social apparatus of the Church. I should 


not call them an ‘ecclesiastical charity ” myself, 


but it is not for me to say they cannot be so 


defined if that is the only way of securing our 
right. Any way, I find it hard to believe that 
it is intended to meddle with such rooms, how- 
ever vested—whether in clergy, churchwardens, or 


private trustees. | 
Yours truly, 


Epw. CANntTUAR. 
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4—CHURCH SERVICES AND WORK. 


SVATISTICS FROM VISITATION Returns.! 


There are in the Diocese of Canterbury 
The Holy Communion is celebrated Daily in 


1893 
430 
13 


on Holy Days in 112 


Weekly in «... 
Fortnightly in 


: , : ; Monthly in 

There is Daily Service in S00 

There are open for private Prayer ... 

There are special services in Lent and Avent 
. Lent alone 

Thess is Negeri: in church 

Missions have been held since last visitation 

A preacher’s book is kept 

Members are elected to the R.D. Couteronee 

There is a communicants’ class 


There are church schools under Diocesan ee, ; 


reported to be statedly in- 


PORTE in religious knowledge by clergy . 


in which the managers are: said to interest 
themselves ... i 
There is a Sunday School teachers’ ae 
There are Board Schools : 
Of these there are under Diocesan inspection 


230 
80 
82 

101 

147 

282 
61 

264 
89 

377 

282 

127 

292 


257 


206 
145 
90 (2) 
20 


Returns were sent in from all the Parishes save one, 


parishes. 
churches. 


parishes. 
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1893 
The church is insured ... A ne he ... in 427 parishes. 
The parsonage is insured dee ie tee eeeee oe 
There are collections, or other help given to— 
Diocesan Education Society xe Uo JAG 
Diocesan Church Building Society sa 
There isa Lay Reader or other Lay Assistant rp eel 
. . branch of C.E.T.S. oe 0 Anveeen tee 
» CLRVPSS. dh ee BO atl 
ria ce Gels rex ss Be wie) oe LOe 
The value of the Benefice has increased aa eae 
a ee decreased ae wee 2eO 
This is owing to Diminution in Tithe Rent Charge... . 175 
. Extraordinary Tithe . 3 
. Glebe Rent ... Sook bd 


THe Diocesan Education Society has in this and the 
past year assisted 66 schools. The grants made amount 
to £2,041, and the work undertaken is estimated to cost 
£18,450. 
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AGRICULTURE. 6d.—FURTHER STEPS IN 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 15.— 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
THIRD STAGE. Is. 

— Tue Apsot’s Farm; or, Practice with 
Science. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANATOMY, Human. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
BROWN (J. Allen).—Pata#o.iruHic Man in 
NortuH-WeEstT MIDDLESEX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).—Earty Man 
IN BRITAIN AND HIS PLACE IN THE TER- 
TIARY PERIOD. Med. 8vo, 25s. 

FINCK (Henry T.).—Romantic LovE anp 
PERSONAL Beauty. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 185. 

FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.).—Kami- 
LAROI AND Kurnari Group. Group-Mar- 


(See Puys1o.oey.) 


riage and Relationship, and Marriage by ° 


Elopement. 8vo. 15s. 


FRAZER (J. G.).—Tue Gotpen Boucu: A 
Study in Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 


GALTON (Francis).—ENGLIsH Men oF Sci- 
ENCE: THEIR NATURE AND NURTURE. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Inquirms iInTO Human FacuLty anp 
ITS DEVELOPMENT. 8vo. 16s. 

— Lirse-History ALtsum: Being a Personal 
Note-book, combining Diary, Photograph 
Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and 
other Anthropometrical Observations, and a 
Record of Illnesses. 4to. 3s.6¢.--Or with Cards 
of Wool for Testing Colour Vision. 45. 6d. 








GALTON (Francis).—NaturaL INHERIT- 
ANCE. 8vo. 9s. 

—— Recorp or Famiry Facuttiss. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

— Herevirary Genius: An Enquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
qs; net. . 

— FINGER Prints. 8vo. 6s. net. 

—— BLurRRED FINGER Prints. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


M’LENNAN (J. F.).—TuHEe PatriaRCcHAL 
Turory. Edited and completed by Donatp 
M’Lennan, M.A. 8vo. 145. 

—Stupies in Ancient History. Com: 
prising “‘ Primitive Marriage.” 8vo. 16s. 


MONTELIUS—WOODS. —Tue Civitisa: 
TION OF SWEDEN In HeEaTHEN Timgs. 
By Prof. Oscar Monre.ius. Translated 
by Rev. F. H. Woops. [Illustr. 8vo. 14s. 


TURNER (Rev. Geo.).—Samoa, a HuNDRED 
YEARS AGO AND LONG BEFORE. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


TYLOR (E. B.).—ANTHROPOLOGY. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WESTERMARCK (Dr. Edward).—Tue His 
TORY OF HUMAN MarriaAGe. With Preface 
by Dr. A. R. WaLLace. 8vo. ras. net. 


WILSON (Sir Daniel).—PrenisToRICANNALS 
oF ScoTLaNpD, Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Prenistoric Man: Researches into the 
Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
World. Illustrated. 2vols. 8vo. 36s. 

— Tue Ricut Hann: Lert-HanpgEpNESss, 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
(See also ANTHROPOLOGY.) 


ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).—Forty Years IN 
A Moorvanp Paris. Ext: cr. 8vo. 85. 6a. 
net.—/llustvated Editicn. 12s. net. 


BURN (Robert).—Roman LITERATURE IN 
ReEvATION TO Roman ArT. With I]lustras 
tions. Ext. cr. 8vo. 14s. 


DILETTANTI SOCIETY’S PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 

ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA. Vols. I.—III. 27. 2s. 
each, or 52. 5s. the set, net.—Vol. IV. Folio, 
half morocco, 3¢. 135. 6d. net. 

An INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE. By F. C, 
Penrose. Illustrated. Folio. 77. 75. net. 

SPECIMENS oF ANCIENT SCULPTURE: EGyr+ 
TIAN, ETRUSCAN, GREEK, AND RoMAN,. 
Vol. II. Folio. 52. 5s. net. 
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ANTIQUITIES—coxtinued. 
DYER (Louis).—Srupies oF THE Gops IN 
GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RE 
CENTLY EXCAVATED. Ext. cr. 8vo. 85.6d. net. 


FOWLER (W. W.).—TuHeE City-STaTE oF 
THE GREEKS AND Romans.! Cr. 8vo. 55. 


GARDNER (Percy).—Samos AND SAMIAN 
Corns: An Essay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOW (J., Litt.D.).—A Companion To SCHOOL 
Cuassics. Illustrated. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs.).—MyrHotocy anp MonuMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

HELLENICSOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 
—ExcavaTions aT MEGALOPOLIS, 1890— 
1891. By Messrs. E. A. GarpDNER, W. 
Lorine, G. C. RicHarps, and W. J. Woop- 
HOUSE. With an Architectural Description 
by R. W. ScHULTzZ. 4to. 255. 

—— EccLesiasTICAL Sites 1n Isaurta (CILI- 
cia TRACHEA). By the Rev. A. C. Heap- 
LAM. Imp, 4to. 59. 


LANCIANI (Prof. R.).—AnciENT Romer IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 4to. 245. 

—— PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN RoME. 4to. 245. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—A Primer oF 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 18mo, 1s. 

— Sociat Lire in Greece From Homer 
To MENANDE:. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


— RamMBLEs AND STUDIES IN GREEcE. II- 

lustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
(See also History, p. 11.) 

NEWTON (Sir C. 'T.).—Essays on ART AND 
ARCHAOLOGY. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

SCHUCHHARDT (C.),—Dr, ScHLiemMaAnn’s 
EXxcavaTIONs AT TRoy, TiryNs, MycENAE, 
ORcHOMENOS, ITHACA, IN THE LIGHT OF 
Recent KnNowceper. Trans. by EUGENIE 
SELLERS. Preface by WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 18s. net. 


STRANGFORD. (See Vovacrs & TRAVELS.) 


WALDSTEIN (C.).—CataLocur or Casts 
IN THE Museum oF CrassicaL ARCHAO- 
LoGy, CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d.— 
Large Paper Edition. Small 4to. 59. 


WHITE (Gilbert). (See Narurat History.) 


WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—A Primer oF Ro- 
MAN ANTIQUITIES, 18mo. 1s. 


ARCHAOLOGY. (See ANTIQUITIES. ) 


ARCHITECTURE. 
FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).—History oF THE 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 


HULL (E.).—A TRreaTISE ON ORNAMENTAL 
AND BUILDING STONES oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 8vo. 125, 

MOORE (Prof. C. H.).—Tur Development 
AND CHARACTER OF GoTHiC ARCHITEC: 
TURE. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 18s, 

PENROSE (F. C.). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 


STEVENSON (J. J.).—Hovusre Arcuitec- 
TURE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Roy. 
8vo. 18s. each.—Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE ; 
Vol. II. Housz PLannine. 





ART. 
(See also Music.) 

ART AT HOME SERIES. 
W. J. Lortie, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
THe BrpROooM AND Boupo!rr. 

BARKER. 2s. 6d. 
NEEDLEWORK. By ELizABETH GLAISTER. 
Illustrated. 25. 6d. 
Music IN THE House. 

4th edit. 25. 6d. 
Tue Dininc-Room. By Mrs. Lortig. 
With Illustrations. 2nd Edit. 2s. 6d. | 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By WALTER H. 
Pottock and Lavy Pottock. Illustrated 
by Kate GREENAWAY. 2s. 6d. 

ATKINSON (Qj. B.).—Aw Arr Tour To 
NorTHERN CapiTAis OF EuROPE. 8vo. 125. 

BURN (Robert). (See ANTIQUITIES.) 

CARR (J. Comyns).—Paprrers on Art. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

COLLIER (Hon. John).—A PRIMER oF ART- 
18mo. 1s. 

COOK (E. T.).—A Poputar HanpBook To 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Including Notes 
collected from the Works of Mr. RusKIN. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo, half morocco. 14s.— 
Large paper Edition, 250 copies. 2 vols. 8vo. 

DELAMOTTE (Prof. P. H.).—A BrGinnEr’s 
Drawinc-Boox. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

ELLIS (Tristram).--SkETcHING FROM Na- 
TURE. Illustr, by H. Stacy Marks, R.A.; 
and the Author. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

HAMERTON (P. G.).—THoucutTs asouT 
Art. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HOOPER (W. H.) and PHILLIPS (W. C ).— 
A Manuat oF Marks on PoTtTerRY AND 
PoRCELAIN. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

HUNT (W.).—Tavks asout ART. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Mixvais, Bart., R.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (G. W. C.).—Some Hints 
on LEARNING TO Draw. Roy. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON ART. By Reep. Stuart 
Poo.ez, Professor W. B. Ricumonp, E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. T. MickLETHWAITE, 
and WILLIAM Morris. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d 

NEWTON (Sir C. T.).—(See ANTIQUITIES.) 

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).—Essavs on ArT. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

PATER (W.).—THE RENAISSANCE: Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. zos. 6d. 

PROPERT (J. Lumsden).—A History oF 
MINIATURE ART. Illustrated. Super roy. 
4to. 3/2. 13s. 6¢.—Bound in vellum. 42. 14s. 6d. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DEscRIPTION AND A CaTacocus. By W. G. 
Rawiinson. Med. 8vo. ras. 6d. 

TYRWHITT (Rev. R. St. Jobn).—Ovur 
SKETCHING CLUB. sth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

WYATT (Sir M. Digby).—Finz Art: A 
Sketch of its History, Theory, Practice, and 
Application to Industry. 8vo. 59. 


. ASTRONOMY, 
AIRY (Sir G. B.).—Poputar AsTRONoMY. 
Illustrated. 7th Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
—— Gravitation. An Elementary Explana- 
tion of the Principal Perturbations in the 
Solar System. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Edited by 
By Lady 


By Joun Hurran. © 
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BLAKE (J. F.).—Astronomica, Myvrus. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


CHEYNE (C. H. H.).—An ELEemenTARY 
TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H.).—Tue Star 
GuipE. Roy. 8vo. 5s. 


CROSSLEY (E.), GLEDHILL (J.), and 
WILSON (J. M.).—A Hanpvsoox or Dov- 
BLE STARS. 8vo. ars. 


—— CorREcTIoNs To THE HANDBOOK OF 
Dous_e Srars. 8vo. 1s. 


FORBES (Prof. George).—Tur TRANSIT OF 
Venus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GODFRAY (Hugh).—An ExemenTary 
TREATISE ON THE LuNAR THEORY. 2nd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


—— A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY, FOR THE 
USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 8Vvo. 125. 6d. 

LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
oF AsTRONOMy. Illustrated. x18mo. ts. 

— Etementary Lessons in ASTRONOMY. 
Illustr. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

—— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. By J. ForBes 
Rogertson. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

— Tue CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. 
trated. 8vo. 14s. 


— Tue Merteoritic HyrotuHEsis oF THE 
Oricin oF Cosmicat Systems. Illustrated. 
8vo. 175. net. 


—— Tue Evo.uTion oF THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EarTu. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 


— STAR-GaAzING Past AND PRESENT. Ex- 
ded from Notes with the assistance of 
. M. SzABROKE. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 


LODGE (0. J.).—Pionrrrs or ScieNcE. Ex. 
cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILLER (R. Kalley).—Tue Romance oF 
AstTRoNoMy. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEWCOMB (Prof. Simon).—Porutar As- 
TRONOMY. Engravingsand Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.).—BEHIND THE 
Tipes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ROSCOE—SCHUSTER. (See CuEemistTry.) 


Tilus- 


ATLASES. 
(See also GroGRAPHY). 
BARTHOLOMEW (J. G.).—ELeEmMENTARY 
ScHoot ATLAS. 4to. 1s. 


— PHYSICAL AND PoLiTICcAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 
80 maps. 4to. 8s. 6d.; half mor. ros. 6d. 
— Liprary REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
Word. With Index to 100,000 places. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net.—Also in 7 parts. 5s. net ; 

Geographical Index. 7s. 6d. net. 


LABBERTON (R. H.).—New Histroricat 
ATLAS AND GENERAL History. 4to. 155. 


BIBLE. (See wnder THEOLOGY, p. 32.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843—89. Med. 8vo. tos. net. 
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MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).—A Bisitocra 
PHICAL CLuE TO LaTIN LITERATURE. Cr. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


RYLAND (F.).—CuronovogicaL OUTLINES 
or ENGLISH LITERATURE, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
(See also History.) 

For other subjects of B1oGRAPHY, see ENGLISH 
Men oF Lerrers, Enciish MEN oF 
Action, Twetve ENncGuisu STATESMEN. 

ABBOTT (E, A.).—Tue ANGLICAN CAREER 

oF CarDINAL Newman. zvols. 8vo. 255.net. 

AGASSIZ (Louis): His Lirms anp Corres: 

PONDENCE. Edited by EvizaspeTH Cary 
AGassiz 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


ALBEMARLE (Earl of).—Firty Vrears oF 
My Lire. 3rd Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 
Hucues. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


AMIEL(H.F.)-Tue JournatInrime. Trans. 
Mrs. HumpHry Warp. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas). (See Puysics.) 


ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Frances 
Martin. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


ARTEVELDE. James anp Puitie vAN 
ARTEVELDE. By W. J. Asuiey. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BACON (Francis): AN Account oF HIS LIFE 
AND Works. By E. A. ApsoTT. 8vo. 145. 


BARNES. Lire or Witi1am Barnes, Port 
AND PuiLoLoaist. By his Daughter, Lucy 
Baxter (‘‘ Leader Scott”). Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BERLIOZ (Hector): AuToBioGRAPHY oF. 
Trns. by R. & E.Howmgs. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


BERNARD (St.). Tue Lire anp Times oF 
Sr. Bernarp, Appot oF CLAIRVAUx, By 
J.C. Morison, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BLACKBURNE. Lire or rue Ricut Hon. 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Epwarp Brack: 
BURNE. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s, 


BLAKE. Lire or Witiiam BLAKE. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc. Illustr. from 
Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GIL- 
CHRIST. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 42s. 


BOLEYN (Anne): A Cuaprer or ENGLISH 
History, 1527—36. By Paut FrreDMANN, 
2vols. 8vo. 28s. 


BROOKE (Sir Jas.), THe Raja or Sara- 
WAK (Life of). By Gertrupr L. Jacos, 
2vols. 8vo. 25s. 


BURKE, By Joun Mortey. Globe 8vo. 55, 
CALVIN. (Sze SELEcT Brocrapny, p. 6.) 


CAMPBELL (Sir G.).—Memoirs or my In- 
DIAN CAREER. Edited by Sir C. E. Brr- 
NARD. 2 vols. 8vo. ats, net. 


CARLYLE (Thomas). 
E. Norton. Cr. 8vo. 

— REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. tras. 

—— Earty LetTers, 1814—26. 2vols. x85. 

— LerTTeERs, 1826—36. 2 vols. 185. 

— CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE 
AND CARLYLE, 9s. 


By Tuomas 


Edited by Cuarirs 
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CARSTARES (Wm.): A CHARACTER AND 
CAREER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY EPpocH 
(1649—1715). By R. H. Story. 8vo. 12s. 


CAVOUR. (See SzELecT BroGRApPnHy, p. 6.) 


CHATTERTON: A Srory oF THE YEAR 
1770. By Prof. Davip Masson. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


— A BrocGrRarPHicat Stupy. By Sir DANIEL 
Witson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CLARK. MeEmoriats FROM JOURNALS AND 
LETTERS OF SAMUEL CiaRK, M.A. Edited 
by His Wire. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


CLOUGH (A. H.). (See LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


COMBE. Lire or GrorGE CompBE. By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


CROMWELL. (SeeSELEcT BIoGRAPHY, p. 6.) 


DAMIEN (Father): A JourNEY From CasH- 
MERE TO HIS HomE IN Hawa. By Epwarp 


CuiFForD. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
DANTE: AnD OTHER Essays. By Dean 
CuurcH. Globe 8vo. 55. 


DARWIN (Charles): Memorrat NotIcss, 
By T. H. Huxiey, G. J. Romaness, Sir 
Arcu. GEIkiz, and W. THIsELTON Dyer. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DEAK (Francis): Huncarian STATESMAN. 
A Memoir. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof. D. Masson. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EADIE. Lire or Joun Eapiz, D.D. By 
James Brown, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ELLIOTT. Lire or H. V. Extiort, or 
BriGHTton. By J. BATEMAN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


EMERSON. Lire or RatpH Watpo Emer- 
son. By J. L. Cazot. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. 
With Portraits. 2s. 6d. each. 


Cuive. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON. 
Cook (Carrain). By WALTER BESANT. 
Dampier. By W. CLrark RussELL. 
Drake, By JuLian CorBETT. 
Gorvon (GENERAL). By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 
Hastincs (WarRREN). By Sir A. LYAut, 
HaveELock (Str Henry). By A. Forses. 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. Courcn. 
LAWRENCE (Lorpb). By Sir Ricu. TEMPLE. 
Livincstonge. By THomas Huenes. 
Monk. By JuLian CorBertr. 
Montrose. By Mowpray Morris. 
Moorx(SirJoun). ByCol. Maurice. Unprep. 
Napier (Sir CHARLES). By Colonel Sir 
Wo. BUTLER. 


PETERBOROUGH. By W. STEBBING. 


Ropney. By Davin Hannay. 

Stmon pe Montrort. By G. W. Pro- 
THERO. [ln prep. 

Strrarrorp, By H. D. Tray, 

Warwick, THE Kinc-Maxsr. By C. W. 
OmaN. 

WELLINGTON. By GrorcE Hooprr. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
by Joun Moriey. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. each. 
Cheap Edition, rs. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 

Appison. By W. J. CourTuorr, 
Bacon. By Dean Cuurcn. 
BENTLEY. By Prof. Jess. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—tonia. 


Bunyan. By J. A. FRoupeE. 
Burke. By Joun Mortey. 
Burns. By Principal SHairp. 
Byron. By Joun NicHo., 
CarLyLeE. By JoHN NICHOL. 
CuHaucer. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
CoLeripGE. By H. D. Trartt. 
Cowrrer. By Comtien SMITH. 
DerFor. By W. Minto, 

De Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
Dickens. By A. W. Warp. 
Drypen. By G. SaInTsBuRY. 
Fre.tpinc. By Austin Dosson. 
Gippon. By J. CoTTeER Morison. 
GotpsmiTH. By WILLIAM BLack. 
Gray. By Epmunp Gosse. 
HawTHORNE. By HENRY JAMES. 
Hume, By T. H, Hux ry. 
JoHNnson. By LEesLiz STEPHEN. 
Kears. By SrpNeEy Cotvin. 
Lams. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
Lanvor. By Stoney Cotvin, 
Locke. By Prof. Fow ier. 
Macautay. By J. CorTeR Morison. 
Mitton. By Marx PatTTison. 
Pork. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Stpney. By J. A. Symonps. 
Soutuey. By Prof. DowpEn. 
SPENSER. By Dean CHurcH. 
Sterne. By H. D. Traivr. 
Swirt. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


WorpswortH. By F. W. H. Myers. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

Epwarpl. By T. F. Tout, M.A. 

Henry VII. By James GairDNER. 

CarpDINAL WotsEy. By Bp. CREIGHTON. 

ELizaBetH. By E. S. Brgsty. 

OLIvER CROMWELL. By F. Harrison. 

WittiamM III. By H. D. Tratru. 

WavproLe. By JoHn Morey. 

Cuatuam. By Joun Morey. [J the Press. 

Pitt. By Lorp RosEBERY. 

Pee.. By j. R. THURSFIELD. 


EPICTETUS. (See SELEcT BIoGRAPHY, p. 6.) 
FAIRFAX. Lire or Ropert FAIRFAX OF 


By Epwarp 


STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a.p. 1666-1725. By CLE-° 
MENTS R. MarkHam,C.B. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


etn pies (Edward). (See LITERATURE, 

p- 21. 

FORBES (Edward): Memorror. By GEORGE 
Witson, M.P., and Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S., etc. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. OLiPHANT. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRASER. James FRASER, SECconD BIsHoP 
or MANCHESTER: A Memoir. By T. 
Hucues. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

GARIBALDI. (See SrLect BrocRaruy, p. 6.) 


GOETHE: Lire or. By Prof. HemnricH 
Dinrzer. Translated by T.. W. LystER, 
2vols. Cr. 8vo. ars. 
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GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (See CARLYLE.) 

GORDON (General): A Sketcu. By Rxer- 
NALD H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. 15. 

— LetTTERS or GENERAL C. G. GorDon 
TO HIS SisTER, M. A. Gorpon. 4th Eait. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HANDEL: Lire or. 
Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

HAUSER (K.): True Story or. By the 
Ducuess oF CLEVELAND. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HOBART. (See CoLLecTED Works, p. 22.) 

HODGSON. Memoir or Rev. FRanNcIs 
Hopeson, B.D. By his Son, Rev. James T. 
Hopeson, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

JEVONS (W. Stanley).—LetTTErs anp Jour- 
NAL. Edited by His WiFE. 8vo. 145. 

KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough): A 
BiocrapHy. From papers chiefly unpub- 
lished, compiled by his Cousin, SARAH L. 
STEELE. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 

KINGSLEV: His Letters, anpD Memories 
oF His LiFE. Edited by His Wire. 2vols. 
Cr. 8vo. x12s.—Cheap Edition. x vol. 6s. 

LAMB. Tue Lire or CuHartes Lams. By 
Rev. ALtFrrep Aincer, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

LETHBRIDGE (Sir R.).—Go.pEen Book oF 
Inp1a. Royal 8vo. 40s. 

LOUIS (St.). (See Se-ecT BioGrapny, p. 6.) 

MACMILLAN (D.). Memoir oF DanieL 
Macmitran. By Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6¢.—Cheap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 

MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 
Bonar. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 
GRAPHY, p. 6.) 

MATHEWS. Tue Lire or CuHarizes J. 
Matuews. Edited by CHartes DICKENS. 
With Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 

MAURICE. Lire or FREDERICK DENISON 
Maurice. Byhis Son, FrepeRIcK Maurice, 
Two Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 36s.—Popular 
Edit. (4th Thousand). 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

MAXWELL. Prorgssor CLERK MAXWELL, 
A Lire or. By Prof. L. CampseE.t, M.A., 
and W. GarneTT, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAZZINI. (See Sevect BroGraPHy, p. 6.) 

MELBOURNE. Memoirs or VISCOUNT 
Mevzsournge. By W. M. Torrens. With 
Portrait. 2nd Edit. 2vols. 8vo. 325. 

MILTON. Tue Lire or Joun MILTon. 
By Prof. Davip Masson. Vol. I., 21s. 3 
Vol. III., 18s.; Vols. IV. and V., 32s.; Vol. 
V1., with Portrait, 21s. (See also p. 16.) 

MILTON, JOHNSON’S LIFE OF, With 
Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
Globe 8vo. ts. 9d. 

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. 
Lanrrey. 4vols. Cr. 8vo. 30s. 

NELSON. Sovutuey’s Lire or NELSON. 
With Introduction and Notes by MIcHAEL 
Macmitxian, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH (M.).— RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy 
Lire. Being the Autobiography of MARIANNE 
NortH. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. Symonps. 2nd 
Edit. 2vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 175, net. 

—— Some FurRTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
Happy Lire. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By W. S. RocxsTRo. 


(See SeLecT Bio- 


OXFORD MOVEMENT, THR, 1833—45. 
By Dean CuurcH. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 
PARKER(W. K.)—A BroGRAPHICALSKETCH. 
By His Son. Cr. 8vo. 4s. net. 
PATTESON. Lire anp LETTERS OF JOHN 
CoLeripGe Patterson, D.D., Missionary 
BisHop. ByC.M.Yonce. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
12s. (See also Books FOR THE YOUNG, Pp. 41.) 
PATTISON (M.).—Memorrs. Cr. 8vo. 8s.6d. 
PITT. (See SELEcT BioGRAPHY, p. 6.) 
POLLOCK (Sir Frdk., 2nd Bart.).— PERSONAL 
REMEMBRANCES. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 
POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. SANDFORD. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RENAN (Ernest).—In Memoriam. By Sir 
M. E. Grant Durr. Cr. 8vo’ 6s. 
RITCHIE (Mrs.).—ReEcorps oF TENNYSON, 
RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
ROBINSON (Matthew): AuTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel): A REcoRD AND 
aStupy. By W. SHarp. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
RUMFORD. (See CoLLecTED WorkKS, p. 23.) 
SCHILLER, Lirror. By Prof. H. DUNTZER. 
Trans. by P. E. PINKERTON. Cr. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


SHELBURNE. Lire oF WILLIAM, EARL 
oF SHELBURNE. By Lord Epmonp Fitz- 


MAURICE. In 3 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. 125.— 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s.—Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. 
SIBSON. (See MEDICINE.) 


SMETHAM (Jas.).: Lerrers or. Ed. by 
SaraH SMETHAM and W. Davigs. Portrait. 
Globe 8vo. 55. 

— Tue Litrerary Works. Gl. 8vo. 59. 


TAIT. Tue Lire or ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tait, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. B 
the Bishop oF ROCHESTER and Rev. Ww. 
Benuam, B.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ios. net, 

— CATHARINE AND CRAWFURD TAIT, 
WiFr AND Son oF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: A Memoir, 
Ed. by Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 65, 
—Popular Edit., abridged. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THRING (Edward): A Memory or. By 
J. H. Sxrine. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TUCKWELL (W.).—THE ANCIENT Ways; 
WINCHESTER Firry YEARS AGo. Globe 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL IL., FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Gopkin. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


WARD. Witiiam GeorGE WARD AND THE 
Oxrorp Movement. By his Son, WILFRID 
Warp. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

— WIL.LiAM GEORGE WARD AND THECATMO- 
Lic REVIVAL. 8vo. 145. 


WATSON. A ReEcorD oF ELLEN Watson. 
By Anna Buckianp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WHEWELL. Dr. Wixit1am WHEWELL, late 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. An 
Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. 
By I. TopHunTER, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 255¢ 

WILLIAMS (Montagu).—LeEavEs oF a LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 62. 

— Larter LEAVES. 

With Portrait. 


Being further Reminis- 


cences. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 
— Rounp Lonpon, Down East AND UP 
West. 8vo. 155. 
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WILSON. Memorr oF Pror. Grorce Wits 
son, M.D. By His Sister. With Portrait. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. DoveCorrace, Worps 
WORTH’s HomE 1800—8. Gl. 8vo,swd. 15. 
Select Biography. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PER- 


SONS. Reprinted from the Tzmes. 4 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon).—SEEKERS AFTER 
Gop. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FAWCETT (Mrs. H.). —Some Eminent 
Women oF ouR Times. Cr. 8vo 2s. 6d. 
GUIZOT.—Great CurisTIANS OF FRANCE: 
St. Louis anp Carvin. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON (Frederic).—Tue New CAcen- 
DAR OF GREAT MEN. Ex.cr.8vo. 7s.6d. net. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.).—THE MAKERS OF 
Movern Iraty: Mazzini, Cavour, Gari 
BALDI. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

MARTINEAU (Harriet). — BioGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 
1892. Reprinted from the 7imes. 16mo. 1s. 

SMITH (Goldwin).—Turer ENGLISH STATES- 
MEN : CROMWELL, Pym, Pitt. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

STEVENSON (fF. S.).—Historic Prerson- 
ALITY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WINKWORTH (Catharine). — CurisTIAN 
SINGERS OF GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Tue Purits or St. 

Joun. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— PIONEERS AND FounpDeERs; or, Recent 
Workers in the Mission Field. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— A Boox or WorTuIEs. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
— A Book or GoLpvEN DEEDs. 18mo. 2s.6d. 
net --Globe Readings Edition. Gl.8vo. 2s. 
Abridged Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


BIOLOGY. 

(See also BoTANY ; NaTurAt History} 
PuysioLtocy; ZooLoey.) 
BALFOUR (F. M.).—ComparaTivE Em- 
BRYOLOGY. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 

18s. Vol. II. ears. 


BALL (W. P.).—Are THE Errects oF UsE 
AND DisusE INHERITED? Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BASTIAN (H. Charlton),—Tur BrGInniINGs 

oF LiFE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 28s. 


-—— EvoLuTION AND THE ORIGIN oF LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BATESON (W.).—MarerRiALS FOR THE 
Stupy oF VARIATION In ANIMALS. Part I. 
Discontinuous VARIATION. Illustr. 8vo. 


BERNARD (H. M.).—Tuer Apopipar. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BIRKS (T. R.).—Moprrn Puysica, Fa- 
TALISM, AND THE DocTRINE OF EvoLuTION. 
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CALDERWOOD (H.).—Evoturion anp 
Man’s PLace in Nature, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DE VARIGNY (H.),—ExpreRIMENTAL Evo- 
LUTION. Cr. 8vo. 59. 

EIMER (G. H. T.).—Orcanic Evoturtion 
AS THE RESULT OF THE INHERITANCE OF 
AcQUIRED CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE 
Laws or Orcanic GrowTH. Translated by 
J.T. Cunnincuam, M.A, 8vo. ras. 6d. 








FISKE (John).—Ovu7.ings or Cosmic PHILO- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DocrRINz oF Evo- 
LUTION. 2vols, 8vo. 255. 

— Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.). 
—TuHE ELEMENTS oF EmpryoLocy. Ed. 
SEepewick, and WaLTER Heaps. Illus. 3rd - 
Edit., revised and enlarged. Cr.8vo. zos.6d. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
(See under ZOOLOGY, p. 43-) 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-ORGANISMS AND 
Disease. With 121 Engravings. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LANKESTER (Prof. E. Ray).—Compara- 
TIVE LoNGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER 
Animais. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6a. 


LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— ScrenTIFIC 

Lecrures. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MURPHY (J. J.).—NatTuRAL SELECTION, 
1. 8vo. 55. 


PARKER (T. Jeffery)._Lessons In ELs- 
MENTARY Brooey. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 105.64. 


ROMANES (G. J.).—Scientiric EvipDENCES 
oF OrGanic Evo.tuTion. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


WALLACE (Alfred R.).—Darwinism: An 
Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 
NaTurRAL SELECTION, AND TRopicaL Na- 
TURE : and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— THe GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
Animats. Illustrated. 2 vols, 8vo. 42s. 

— Isranp Lire. Illustr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BIRDS. (See Zootocy; ORNITHOLOGY.) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
THORNTON (J.).—First Lessons in Book 


"KEEPING. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. as, 64. 
— Key. Oblong 4to. os. 6d. 
—— PrIMER oF BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo, 1s. 
— Key. Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
—— EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. 18. 
BOTANY. 


(See also AGRICULTURE; GARDENING.) 
ALLEN (Grant)— On THE CoLouRs oF 
Flowers. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (Prof. 
H. M.).—A GENERAL Text-Book oF 
Botany. 8vc. [ln preparation. 


BETTANY (G. T.).—First Lessons 1n Prao- 
TicAL Borany. 18mo, 1s, 


BOWER (Prof. F. O.).-—-A Coursr oF PRAG: 
TICAL INSTRUCTION IN BorTany. Cr. 8vo. 
ros. 6¢.—Abridged Edition. [J preparation. 

CHURCH (Prof. A. H.) and VINES (S. H.). 
—Manvuat oF VEGETABLE Puysio.oey. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. [lu preparation, 

GOODALE (Prof. G. L.).—PuysroLogicaL 
BoTany.—1. OUTLINES OF THE HISTOLOGY 
oF PH#NOGAMOUS PLANTS}; 2. VEGETABLE 
PuHysioLoGy. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


GRAY (Prof. Asa).—StructuraL BoTany}; 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor- 
phology. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— Tue Screntiric Papgrs or Asa Gray. 
Selected by C. S. SarGENT. «vols. 8vo. 2x8. 


CHEMISTRY. 7 


HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BoTAaNi- 
CAL. Med. 8vo. 14s. ‘ 

WARTIG (Dr. Robert).—TExtT-Book OF THE 
Diseases OF TREES. Transl. by Prof. Wm. 
SomERVILLE, B.Sc. With Introduction by 
Prof. H. MarsHaLtt Warp. 8vo. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.).—THE STUDENT'S 
FLoRA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 3rd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. os. 6d. 

— A Primer oF Botany. 18mo. Is. 

LASLETT (Thomas).—TiMBER AND TIMBER 
Trees, NaTIVE AND ForeIGN. Cr. .8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—On BriTIsH 
WILp FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
to INsEcTs. Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 45. 6d. 

— F Lowers, Fruits, aND Leaves. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MULLER—THOMPSON.—Tue Fertini- 
SATION OF FLowERS. By Prof. H. MULLER. 
Transl. by D’ARcy W. THompson. Preface 
by Cuarves Darwin, F.R.S. 8vo. 21s. 


NISBET (J.).—BritisH Forest TREES AND 
THEIR SYLVICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND TREATMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


OLIVER (Prof. Daniel).—Lessons 1n ELE- 
MENTARY BOTANY. Illustr. Fcp.8vo. 4s.6d. 

—— First Boox or Inpian Botany. Illus- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW J. Bell).—_Tue PuysioLocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS, IN THE 
Lower ANIMALS, ANDIN MAN. 8vo. 125. 

SMITH (J.).—Economic Prants, DicTIon- 
ARY OF PopuLAR Names OF; THEIR His- 
TORY, PropuCTS, AND UsES. 8vo. 145. 

SMITH (W. G.).—DIsEaszs OF FIELD AND 
GarDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED BY FUNGI. Illust. Fep.8vo. 45. 6d. 

STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).— 
A FLorA OF THE NorTH-EasT oF IRELAND. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

WARD (Prot. H. M.).—T1MBER AND SOME OF 
irs Diseases. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
YONGE (C. M.).—Tue Hers oF THE FIELD 

New Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


BREWING AND WINE. 

PASTEUR — FAULKNER. —Srupizs on 
FERMENTATION ; THE DISEASES OF BEER, 
THEIR CAUSES, AND THE MEANS OF PRE- 
VENTING THEM. By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
lated by FRANK FAULKNER. 8vo. 215. 

CHEMISTRY. 
(See also METALLURGY.) 

BRODIE(Sir Benjamin).—IpEAL CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

COHEN (J. B.).—TuHe Owens COLLEGE 
Course oF PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
try. Fp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).—PRINCIPLES OF 
CHemIcaAL Puitosopuy. New Ed. 8vo. 19s. 

DOBBIN (L.)and WALKER (Jas.).—CHEMI- 
CAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

FLEISCHER (Emil).—A System or VoLuv- 
METRIC ANALYsIS. Transl. with Additions, 
by M. M. P. Murr, F.R.S.E. Cr.8vo. 78.6. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.). (See AGRI- 
CULTURE.) 








GLADSTONE (J. H.) and TRIBE (A.).— 
Tue CHEMISTRY OF THE SECONDARY Bat: 
TERIES OF PLANTE AND FAuRE. Cr. 8vo. 25.64. 


HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).—A CouRsE oF 
QuanTiTATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


HEMPEL (Dr. W.).—MeEtTHops oF Gas 
Awnatysis. Translated by L. M. DEnnis. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).—THE Lirz Work 
oF LigpiG IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHIC CHEMISTRY. 8v0. 55. 


JONES (Francis).—TuHe Owens CoLiece 
Junior Course oF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— Questions on CuEmistRY. Fcp.8vo. 35. 


LANDAUER (jJ.). — BLowpirpE ANALYSIS. 
Translated by J. Taytor. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman, F.R.S.). — THE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE Sun. Illustr. 8vo. 145. 


LUPTON (S.).— CuemicaL ARITHMETIC, 
With 1200 Problems. Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MANSFIELD (C. B.).—A THEORY OF SALTS. 
Cr. 8vo. 145. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MEYER (E. von).—HisTorY OF CHEMISTRY 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. Trans.G. McGowan. 8vo. 14s. net. 


MIXTER (Prof. W. G.).—AN ELEMENTARY 
Text-Book or Cuemistry. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUIR (M. M. P.).—PracticaL CHEMISTRY 
FoR MEDICAL STUDENTS (First M. B. Course). 
Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.).— 
ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. 125.64, 


OSTWALD (Prof.).—OuTLINES OF GENERAL 
Cuemistry. Trans. Dr. J. WALKER. tos. net. 


RAMSAY (Prof. William).—ExPERIMENTAL 
Proors oF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGIN: 
NERS. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


REMSEN (Prof. Ira).—TuHe ELEMENTS OF 
Cuemistry. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— An InTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CuemistRY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY). Cr, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

— A Text-Book or INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. 8vo. 16s. 

— Compounnps oF Carson; or, An Intro 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemistry 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ROSCOE (Sir Henry E., F.R.S.).—A PRIMER 
or CHEMISTRY. Tilusbiated. xr8mo. IS. 
— Lessons IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 64, 


ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. C.).—A CompLete TREATISE ON In- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEmisTRY. Illustr. 
8vo.—Vols. I. and II. INorGANIC CHEMIS- 
try: Vol. I. THe Non-Meratric Exs- 
MENTS, 2nd Edit., 2xs. Vol. II. Parts I. 
and II. MerAts, 18s. each.—Vol. III. Or- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY : THE CHEMISTRY OF THE 
Hypro-CarBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES, 
Parts I. II. IV. and VI. 21s.; Parts III. and 
V. 18s. each. 
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ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHUSTER eng 
—Spsctrum Anatysis. By Sir Henry E. 
Roscor. 4th Edit., revised by the Author 
and A, ScuustTer, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates. 8vo. ars. 


THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (W.).— 
A Series or CHEMICAL PropLEeMs. With 
Key. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and RUCKER (Prof. 
A. W.).—A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL Puy- 
sics. Illustrated. 8vo. [/n preparation. 


WURTZ (Ad.).—A History oF CHEMICAL 
Tueory. Transl. by H. Watts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, History of the. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 34.) 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, The. 
(See under THEoLocy, p. 34-) 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


(See under LITERATURE, Pp. 20.) 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


(See under ZOOLOGY, p. 42.) 


COOKERY. 
(See under Domestic Economy, delow.) 


DEVGTIONAL BOOKS. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 35.) 


DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES. 


AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.).—An Homeric 
Dictionary. Translated from the German, 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BARTLETT (J.).—FamiLiar Quotations. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


GROVE (Sir George).—A DicTionaRy oF 
Music anp Musicians. (See Music.) 


HOLE (Rev. C.).—A Brier BIOGRAPHICAL 
Dictionary. 2nd Edit. x18mo. 45. 6d. 


MASSON (Gustave).—A Comrrenpious Dic» 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (R. H.1I.).—A Dictionary oF 
PouiticaL Economy. (See Po.iTicar 
Economy.) 


WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.).—A Comprnpious 
GERMAN AND EnG.isH Dictionary. Cr. 
&vo. 5s.—German-English Part separately. 
38. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. Aldis)—TuHE Brstz Worp- 
Book. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—History or Curis- 
Tran Names. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Cookery—Nursing—Needlework. 
Cookery. 


BARKER (Lady).—First Lessons IN THE 
PrIncIPLes OF CooKInec. 3rd Ed, 18mo. rs. 


BARNETT (E. A ) and O’NEILL (H. C.).— 
PRIMER OF Domestic Economy. 18mo. rs. 











MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, Tue. 
Compiled for the Manchester School of 
Cookery. Fecp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


TEGETMEIER (W. B.).—HovusEHOLD Man- 
AGEMENT AND COOKERY. 18mo. 1s. 


WRIGHT (Miss Guthrie).—TuHEe ScHooL 
Cooxrery-Boox. 18mo. ts. . 


Nursing. 
CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacre).—A Gur1pE To D1s- 
TricT Nurses. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. M.).—Foop For THE 
INVALID, THE CONVALESCENT, THE DysPEP- 
TIC, AND THE GouTy. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


JEX-BLAKE (Dr. Sophia).—THr Care or 
INFANTs. 18mo, Is. 


RATHBONE (Wm.).—TuHe History AND 
ProGREsS oF District NurRSING, FROM 1859 
TO THE PRESENT Date. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ee ee OF A NURSE. By 


Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


STEPHEN (Caroline E.).—THE SERVICE OP 
THE Poor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





Needlework. 
GLAISTER (Elizabeth).—Nrxpiework. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRAND’HOMME.—Curttinc Out anp 
DRESSMAKING. From the French of Mdlle. 
E. GRAND’HOMME. 18mo. 1s. 


GRENFELL(Mrs.}-DressMakING. 18mo. rs. 


ROSEVEAR (E.).— NrEpLework, Knitt- 
ING, AND CuTTING Out. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DRAMA, The. 
(See under LITERATURE, p. 14.) 


‘ ELECTRICITY. 
(See under Puysics, p. 28.) 


EDUCATION. 
ARNOLD (Matthew).—HicHEr ScHooLs aND 
UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Reports on ELEMENTARY Scuootrs, 
1852-82. Ed. by Lord SanpForD. 8vo. 35.6. 
-—— A Frencu Eton: or Mippre Crass 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


BLAKISTON(J.R.).—Tue Teacuer: Hints. 
on ScHooL MANAGEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).—On Tracu- 
ING. 4th Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COMBE (George).—Epucation: Its Prin- 
CIPLES AND Practice as DEVELOPED BY 
Grorce Compr, Ed. by W. Joy. 8vo. rss. 


CRAIK (Henry).—Tuer State 1n 1Ts RELA- 
TIow TO EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


FEARON (D. R.).—Scuoot Inspectton. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FITCH (J. G.).—Nortrres on AMERICAN 
ScHoors and Trarninc Coiirces. Re- 
printed by permission, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GLADSTONE (J. H.).--Srzittinc Rerorm 
FROM AN EDUCATIONAL PoINT oF VIEW. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


ENGINEERING—GEOLOGY. ; o 





HERTEL (Dr.).—OverpressurRE 1n HiGH 
ScHoots In DENMARK. With Introduction 
by Sir J. CricHton-Browne. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—Hrattu anp Epvu- 
CATION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—Po.iTIcaL AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MAURICE (P. D.).—Lrearninc anD Work- 
ING. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 2s. net. No. I. Nov. 18gr. 


THRING (Rev. Edward).—EpucaTION AND 
ScHoot. znd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGINEERING. 


ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.) 
—ELEMENTARY APPLIED Mecuanics. Part 
II. Transverse Stress. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHALMERS (J. B.).—Grapuicat DETER- 
MINATION OF ForcES IN ENGINEERING 
Structures. Illustrated. 8vo. 245. 


COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.).—Apriiep ME- 
cHANIcS: An Element: General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Ma- 
chines, 3rd Edit. 8vo. 18s. 


COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 
(J. H.).—Lessons 1n AppLiED MECHANICS. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).—THE ME- 
CHANICS OF Macuinery. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).—THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. 21s. 


SHANN (G.).—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat 1n RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
Steam-EnGINE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WOODWARD (C. M.).—A History OF THE 
Sr. Louis BRIDGE. 4to. 2/. 2s, net. 


YOUNG (E. W.).—Simp_e Practica, ME- 
THODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON GiR- 
DERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. 8vo. 7S. 6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


(See Pouirics.) 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


(See BioGRAPHY.) 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
(See BioGRAPHY.) 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, Twelve. 


(See BIOGRAPHY.) 


ENGRAVING. (See ART.) 
ESSAYS. (See uxder LITERATURE, p. 20.) 


ETCHING. (See ArT.) 


(See under PHILOSOPHY, Pp. 27.) 


FATHERS, The. 


(See under THEOLOGY, Pp. 35+) 


FICTION, Prose. 
(See under LITERATURE, p. 18.) 


ETHICS. 





GARDENING. 
(See also AGRICULTURE; BoTany.) 


BLOMFIELD (R.) and THOMAS (F. I.).— 
Tue ForMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRIGHT (H. A.).—Tue ENGLIsH FLOWER 


GarvDEN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— A Year in A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


HOBDAY (E.).— Vitra GarpeninGc. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar- 
deners. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HOPE (Frances J.).—NoTes anD THOUGHTS 
on GARDENS AND WooDLANDS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WRIGHT (J.).—A Primer OF PRACTICAL 
HorTICULTURE. 18mo. 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(See also ATLASES.) 


BLANFORD (H. F.).—ELementary Gxo- 
GRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CLARKE (C.B.).—A GEOGRAPHICAL READER: 
AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

— ACrass-Boox oF GEoGraPpHY. With 18 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 3s.; swd., 2s. 6d. 

DAWSON (G. M.) and SUTHERLAND (A.). 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Cotoniges. Globe 8vo. 3s. 

ELDERTON (W. A.).—Maprs anp Map- 
Drawinc. Pott 8vo. ts. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—TuHE TEACHING OF 
Grocrapuy. A Practical Handbook for the 
use of Teachers. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BriTIsH ISLES. 
18mo. Is. 

GREEN (J. R. and A. S.).—A SHorRT GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. Fcp.8vo. 35.6d- 

GROVE (Sir George).—A PRIMER OF GEO- 
GRAPHY. Maps. 18mo. 1s. 

KIEPERT (H.).—Manuat or ANCIENT 
GrocrapHy. Cr, 8vo. 5s. 

MILL (H. R.).—ELemMENTaArRY Crass-Book 
oF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

SIME (James).—GroGrAaPHyY OF EUROPE. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 35. 


STRACHEY (Lieut.-Gen. R.).— LECTURES ON 
GrocrapHy. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TOZER (H. F.).—A Primer oF CLASSICAL 
GroGRarHy. 18mo. IS. , 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


BLANFORD (W. T.).— GEoLoGy AND 
ZooLoGy OF ABYSSINIA. 8yvo. 21S. 


COAL: Its History anp Its Usxs. By 
Profs. GREEN, MIaL_, THORPE, RUCKER, 
and MARSHALL. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DAWSON (Sir J. W.).—THEe GroLocy or 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, AND 
Prince Epwarp Istanp; or, Acadian Geo- 
logy. 4th Edit. 8vo. 21s. 


GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—A PRIMER oF GEO- 
Locy. Illustrated. 18mo. 1s. 

— Crass-Boox or GEoLocy. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





Illustrated. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY—coxtd. 
‘GEIKIE (Sir A.).—GroLocicaL SKETCHES 
aT Home anp Aproap. Illus. 8vo. 10s8.6d. 
— OvurTLines oF Fiz_tp GroLtocy. With 
numerous Illustrations. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— Trext-Book or Geroxocy. Illustrated. 
2nd Edit. 7th Thousand, Med. 8vo. 28s. 
—— THE Scenery oF ScorLanp. Viewed in 
connection with its Physical Geology. 2nd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SHULL (E.).—A TreatisE oN ORNAMENTAL 
AND BuILDING STONES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 8vo. 128. 

PENNINGTON (Rooke).—NoTES ON THE 
Barrows AND Bone Caves OF DERBYSHIRE. 
8yo.. 65. ° 

RENDU—WILLS.—Tue Tueory oF THE 
Graciers or Savoy. By M. Le CHANoInE 
Renpv. Trans. by A.WILts,Q.C. 8vo. 75.64. 


‘WILLIAMS (G. H.).—E.ements oF Cry- 
STALLOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


GLOBE LIBRARY. (See LirerATURE, p. 21.) 
GLOSSARIES. (See DicTIONARIES.) 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
(See LITERATURE, p. 21.) 


GRAMMAR. (See PuicoLoey.) 
HEALTH. (See Hyciene.) 
HEAT. (See under Prysics, p. 29.) 
HISTOLOGY. (See PHysio.ocy.) 


HISTORY. 
(See also BloGRAPHY.) 


ANDREWS (C. M.).—THE OLp ENGLIsH 
Manor: A Stupy 1n Economic History. 
Roval 8vo. 6s. net. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of 
Events, Social and Political, Home and 
Foreign. By Joskpu IrvinG. 8vo.—Vol. 1. 
iene 2oth, 1837, to Feb. 28th, 1871, 18s. 5 

ol. II. Feb. 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 
8s. Also Vol. II. in 3 parts: Part I. Feb, 
24th, 1871, to March xgth, 1874, 4s.6@.; Part 
Il. March 2oth, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
4s.6d.; Part III. July 23rd, 1878, to June 
24th, 1887, 9s. Vol. III. By H. H. Fyre. 
Part I. June 25th, 1887, to Dec. 30th, 1890. 
4s. 6d.; sewed, 3s.6d. Part II. 1891, 1s. 6a. ; 
sewed, rs. 

ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from 
the Times. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. each. 

ARNOLD (T.).—Tue Seconp Punic War. 
By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. Ed. by W. T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

ARNOLD (W. T.).—A History oF THE 
Earty Roman Emprre. Cr. 8vo. [lm prep. 

BEESLY (Mrs.).—Srorres From THE His- 
TORY OF Rome. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart).—Wuat Dogs 
History Tracu? Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRETT (R. B.).—Foorprints oF STATES- 
MEN DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BRYCE (James, M.P.).—THe Hoty Roman 
Empire. 8th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d.— 
Library Edition, 8vo.- 145. 








BUCKLEY (Arabella).—History or ENG- 
LAND FOR Brecinners. Globe 8yo. 35. 

—— Primer oF EnGiisH History. 18mo. 1s. 

BURKE (Edmund). (See Pouirics.) 

BURY (J. B.).—A History oF THE LATER 
RomAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS TO IRENE, 
A.D. 390—800. 2vols, 8v0. 325. ; 

CASSEL (Dr. D.).—Manuat oF JEWISH 
History AND LiTERATURE. Translated by 
Mrs. Henry Lucas. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COX (G. V.).— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD 
2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN, 
(See BioGRAPHY, p. 4.) 


FISKE (John).—Taz CriricaL PERIOD IN 
AMERICAN History, 1783—89. Ext. cr 
8vo. os. 6d. 

— THE Berernnincs oF New ENGLAND; 
or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE. 


— THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
—— Tue Discovery oF America. 2 vols. 


Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


FRAMJI (Dosabhai).— History oF THE 
Parsis, INCLUDING THEIR MANNERS, Cus- 
TOMS, RELIGION, AND PRESENT POSITION, 
With Illustrations. 2vols. Med.8vo. 36s, 


FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).—History oF THE 
CaTHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS. Cr. 8vo. 
gs. 6d. 

— Orv EnciisH History. With 3 Coloured 
Maps. gth Edit., revised. Ext. fcp.8vo. 6s. 

— Hisroricat Essays. First Series. 4th 





Edit. 8vo. os. 6d. 
od Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 
Additional Essays. 8vo. ros. 6d. : 
— — Third Series. 8vo. ras. 
—— —— Fourth Series. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


-— Tue GrowTH oF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 
TUTION FROM THE Eariiest Times. 5th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

—— Comparative Pourrics. Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. To which is added ‘‘ The 
Unity of History.” 8vo. ras. 

—— Susnject anpD NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF 
Venick. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
— EncuiisH Towns anp Districts. A 
Series of Addresses and Essays. 8vo. 14s. 
— THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PRO- 

FESSOR. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

-—— DISESTABLISHMENT AND DisENDOW- 
MENT; WHAT ARE THEY? Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
— GREATER GREECE AND GREATER Bri- 
TAIN: GEORGE WASHINGTON THE Ex- 
PANDER OF ENGLAND. With an Appendix 
on IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— THE MetuHops oF HisroricaLt STupyY. 
Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— Tue Curer Periops or European His- 
Tory. With Essay on ‘‘ Greek Cities under 
Roman Rule.” 8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— Four Oxrorp Lecrurss, 1887; Firty 
YEARS OF EurorpEAN History; TEUTONIC 
ConquEst IN GAUL AND Britain. 8vo. 58. 

—— History oF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
GREECE AND Iraty. . New Edit. by J. B. 
Bury, M.A. Ex. crn. 8vo. res. 6d, 


FRIEDMANN (Paul). (See BiocRapHy.) 


GIBBINS (H. de B.).—History or Com- 
MERCE IN Europe. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY. II 


GREEN (John Richard).—A SuHorr History 
OF THE ENGLIsH Propite. New Bdit., re- 
vised. 159thThousand. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6d.— 
Alsoin Parts, with Analysis. 3s.each.—Part I. 
607—1265 ; II. r204—1553; III. 1540—1689; 
IV. 1660—1873.— /llustrated Edition, in 
Parts. Super roy. 8vo. xs. each net.—Part 
I. Oct. r89x. Vols. I. and II. ras. each net. 

— History or THE ENGLISH PeopLE. In 


4vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
— THE MakinG oF ENGLAND. 8vo. 16s. 
— Tue Conqugst or EnGLanp. With 
Maps and Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 
— Reapincs In ENGiisH History. In 3 


Parts. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
GREEN (Alice S.).—THe Eneiish Town 
IN THE 15TH CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
GUEST (Dr. E.).—Oricines Cettica#. Maps. 


2vols. 8vo. 325. 


GUEST (M. J.).—LeEcrurEs on THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by JoHN 
RicHarpD GREEN. 18mo. 1s. each. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 
Greece. ByC. A. Fyrre, M.A. 

Rome. By Bishop CREIGHTON. 
France. By Cuartotte M. YONGE. 
ENGLIsH History. By A. B. BUCKLEY. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed. by Epw. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 18mo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

By E. A. FREEMAN. Maps. 3s. 6d. 
History or Encranp. By Epirn THompe- 
son. Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 
History of ScoTLanD. By MARGARET 
MACARTHUR. 25. 
History or Iraty. By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A. With Coloured Maps. 3s. 6d. 
History or Germany. By James SIME, 


M.A. 3s. 
History of America. By J. A. Dove. 
With Maps. 4s. 6d. 


History oF European Co.onies. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. Maps. 4s. 6d. 

History oF France. By CuHarLottre M. 
Yonce. Maps. 3s. 6d. 


HOLE (Rev. C.).—GENEALOGICAL STEMMA 
oF THE Kincs oF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
On a Sheet. ts. 


INGRAM (T. Dunbar).—A History OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 8vo. os. 6d. 

— Two Cuaprers or IrisH HisToRY: 1. 
The Irish Parliament of James II.; 2. The 
Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 
8vo. 6s. 

JEBB (Prof. R. C.).—Moprrn Grezce. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. 55. 

JENNINGS (A. C.).—CuronotocicaL Ta- 
BLES OF ANCIENT History. 8vc. 55. 


KEARY (Annie).—THE Nations AROUND 
IsRAEL Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles),—THe RomaN AND 

THE TEUTON. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
HisroricAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LABBERTON (R. H.). (See ATLASES.) 


LEGGE (Alfred O.).—THE GROWTH OF THE 
TEMPORAL POWER OF THE Papacy. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 











LETHBRIDGHE (Sir Roper).—A SHORT Man- 
UAL OF THE History oFInp1A. Cr. 8vo. 53. 

— Tuer Wortp’s History. Cr.8vo,swd. 15. 

—- History or Inpia. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 
1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

—— History or ENGLAND. Cr.8vo,swd. 15.64. 

— Easy INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY OF BENGAL. Cr.8vo. 15.64. 


LYTE(H. C. Maxwell).—A History or ETon 
COLLEGE, 1440—1884. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 

— A History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, FROM THE Eariiest TIMES TO 
THE YEAR 1530. 8vo. 165. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—Greex Lire 
AND THOUGHT, FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE Roman ConqussT. Cr. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

—— Socrat Lirz in GREECE, FROM HOMER 
To MENANDER. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 
— Tue GREEK WoRLD UNDER ROMAN 
Sway, FRoM Potysius To PLuTrarcH. Cr. 

8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— Prosiems IN GREEK HisToRY. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). 
GRAPHY, p. 6.) 


MICHELET (M.).—A Summary or MODERN 
History. Translated by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MULLINGER (J. B.).—CamMBRIDGE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NORGATE (Kate).—ENGLAND UNDER THE 
AnGevin Kincs. In2vols. 8vo. 325. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—THEe Makers 
oF FLorENCE: DANTE, GioTTO, SAVONA- 
ROLA, AND THEIR City. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 
tos. 6d.—E dition de Luxe. 8vo. 218. net. 

Tue Maxers or Venice: Docs, Con- 
QUERORS, PAINTERS, AND MEN OF LETTERS. 
Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 

—  Royat EpinpurcH: HER 
KincGs, PROPHETS, AND POETS. Illustrated 
by G. Rem, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo.' ros. 6d. 

—— Jerusavem, its History anp Hope. 
Illust. 8vo. 21s,—Large Paper Edit. 50s. net. 


OTTE (BE. C.).—Scanpinavian History 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


PALGRAVE (Sir F.).—Hisrory or Nor- 
MANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. 4.45. 


PARKMAN (Francis). — MonTcALM AND 
Wotre. Library Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s.6d. each. 

— Tue Cotitectep Works oF FRANCIS 
ParKMAN. Popular Edition. In ro vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each ; or complete, 3/.13s.6d. 
—PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEw WoRLD, 
x vol.; THE Jesuits 1v NortH AMERICA, 
xvol.; La SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE GREAT West, 1 vol.; THE OREGON 
TRAIL, rvol.; THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA 
UNDER Louis XIV., 1 vol.; CounT FRoN- 
TENAC AND New FRANCE UNDER LoUIS 
XIV., x vol.; Monrcatm anp WOLFE, 2 
vols. ; THE Conspiracy oF Pontiac, 2 vols. 

— A Har Century oF ConFuict. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 

—— Tue OreEGON TRAIL. Illustrated. Med. 
8vo. 2ts. 


PERKINS (J. B.).—FRANCE UNDER THE 
Recency. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Crown 


(See SELECT Bio- 
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HISTORY—continued. 

POOLE (R. L.).—A History or THE HuGuE- 
NOTS OF THE DISPERSION AT THE RECALL 
OF THE Epict or Nantes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RHODES (J. F.).—Hisrory or THE UniTED 
STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 TO 
1880. 2vols. 8vo. 245. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. Thorold).—HisToricaL 
GLEANINGS. Cr. 8vo.—rst Series. 45. 6d2.— 
and Series. 6s. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).—Tue Ancient Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SEELEY (Prof. J. R.).—Lecrurzes anp 
Essays. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— Tue Expansion oF ENGLAND. Two 
Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Our Cotoniat Expansion. Extracts 


from the above. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).— 
European HIsTorRyY, NARRATED IN A 
Series or HisToricaL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 2 vols. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).—A Scuoot His- 
TORY OF Rome. Cr. 8vo. [/u preparation. 

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).—THE 
Story oF NuNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACH- 
MENT OF SiR ExijaH Impey. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 

WAIT (C. W. A.).—ANnatysis oF ENGLISH 
HIsTorY, BASED ON GREEN’Ss “ Suort His- 


TORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” Cr. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

TOUT (T. F.).—Anatysis or EnGutsu Hts- 
TORY. 18mo. Is. 


TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto).—Cawnrore. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEELER (J. Talboys).—Primer or In- 
DIAN History, AsIaATIC AND EUROPEAN. 
18mo, Is. 

CoLLteGE History oF Inp1a, AsIATIC 
AND EvuRoPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 3s.; swd. 2s. 6d. 

— ASnuort History oF Inpra,. With Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. res. 

— INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 8vo. t2s.6d. 

WOOD (Rev. E. G.).—Tue ReGaL PowEr 
OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

YONGE (Charlotte).—Camros From ENGLISH 
History. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. each.—Vol. x. 
From Rotto To Epwarp II.; Vol. 2. THs 
Wars IN France; Vol. 3. THE Wars oF 
THE Rosgs; Vol. 4. REFORMATION TIMES}; 
Vol. 5. ENGLAND AND SPAIN; Vol. 6. Forty 
YEARS OF STEWART RULE (1603—43) ; Vol. 7. 
THE REBELLION AND RESTORATION (1642— 
1678), . 

Tue Vicrorian Havrr-Century. Cr. 
8vo. 15. 6d.; sewed, rs. 

— Tue Story oF THE CHRISTIANS AND 
Moors 1n Spain. 18mo. 4s. 6a. 


HORTICULTURE. (See Garvenine.) 


HYGIENE. 
BERNERS (J.)—First Lessons on HEALTH. 
18mo, Is. 
BLYTH (A. Wynter).—A Manuat or Pustic 
HEALTH. 8vo. 175. net. 
—— LecTurRES oN SANITARY Law. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).—Warter Suppty. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 














CORFIELD (Dr. W. H.).—TuHe TREATMENT 
AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 3rd Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 

GOODFELLOW(J.).—TxHe Dietetic VaLuR 
oF Breap. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—Sanirary AND So- 
ciaL Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. ; 

— HEALTH AND EpucaTion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

MIERS (H. A.) and CROSSKEY (R.).—TuE 
SoILin RELATIONTO HEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 

REYNOLDS (Prof. Osborne).—SzEwer GaAs 
AND How To KEEP IT OUT OF Housss. ard 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—Hyer1a: A 
Ciry or HeattuH. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

Tue Future or SANiTARY SCIENCE 

Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

On Atconot. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
(See under THEOLOGY, p. 35.) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BALCH (Elizabeth). — Giimpses oF OLD 
Enciisu Homes. Gl. gto. ras. 


BLAKE. (See BroGrapny, p. 3.) 


BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.). 
(See VoyaGEs AND TRAVELS.) 


CHRISTMAS. CAROL (A). Printed in 
Colours, with Illuminated Borders. 4to. 21s. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVER- 
LEY. From the Sfectator. Illustrated by 
Hucx Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also witb 
uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 


DELL (E. C.).—Picturges rrom SHELLEY. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Folio. ats. net. 


GASKELL (Mrs.).—CranrForp, _ Illustrated 
by HucuH THomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also 
» with uncut edges paper label. 6s. 


GOLDSMITH (Ohiver).— THE Vicar oF 
WAKEFIELD. New Edition, with 182 Illus- 
trations by HuGuH THomson. Preface b 
Austin Dosson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also wit 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6s. 


GREEN (John Richard), — ILtustRaTED 
Epirion OF THE SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PeopLe. In Parts. Sup. roy. 8vo. 
1s. each net. Part I. Oct. 1891. Vols. I. and 
II. ras. each net. 


GRIMM. (See Booxs ror THE YOUNG.) 


HALLWARD (R. F.).—FLowers oF Para- 
pisE. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6s, 


HAMERTON (P.G.).—Manin Art With 
Etchings and Photogravures. 3J. 13s. 6d. net. 
—Large Paper Edition. 1o/. ros. net. 


HARRISON (F.).—ANNALS OF AN OLD Ma- 
NOR House, Sutron Priacre, GurLtpForp. 
4to. 42s. net. 


IRVING (Washington).—OLp CuHurisTMas. 
From the Sketch Book. Illustr. by RANDOLPH 
CatpecoTT. Gilt edges. Cr.8vo. 6s.—Also 
with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. —Large 
Paper Edition. 30s. net. 

—— Bracesrince Hatt. Illustr. by Ran- 
DOLPH CALpEcoTT. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 
6s.—Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 

— Otp CuHrRIsTMAS AND ‘BRACEBRIDGE 
Harr. Edition de Luxe. Roy. 8vo. 218. 
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KINGSLEY (Charles).—TuHr WaTER Basis. 
(See Booxs FOR THE YOUNG.) 

— THE HERoks. (See Books for the YouNG.) 

— Guaucus. (See Natura History.) 

LANG (Andrew).—THe Lisrary. With a 
Chapter on Modern English Illustrated 
Books, by Austin Dogson. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
—tLarge Paper Edition. 21s. net. 

LYTE (H.C. Maxwell). (See History.) 


MAHAFFY (Rey. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). (See VovacEs anD TRAVELS.) 

MEREDITH (L. A.).—BusH FRIENDS IN 
Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions. 
Folio. 52s. 6d. net. 

OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A. 
Axspey and A. Parsons. 4to,mor. gilt. 315.6¢. 

PROPERT (J. L.). (See Art.) 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF. Illustrated by 40 Plates in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
Witi1am Giss. With an Introduction by 
Joun SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Descrip- 
tive Notes by W. St. Joun Hope. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. 107. 10s. net. 

TENNYSON (Lord H.).—Jack AND THE 
Bean-StaLk. English Hexameters. LIllus- 
trated by R. Catpecotr. Fcp. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


TRISTRAM (W. O.).—Coacuine Days anD 
CoacuinG Ways. Illust. H. Ratton and 
Hucu Tuomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—Also with 
uncut edges, paper label, 6s.—Large Paper 
Edition, 30s. net. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
DESCRIPTION AND A CATALOGUE. By W.G. 
Rawwinson. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


WALTON and COTTON—LOWELL.—THE 
ComeLeTE ANGLER. With Introduction by 
Jas. Russeiy Lowe ut. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
528. 6d. net. 


LANGUAGE. (See PHILOLocy.) 


LAW. 


BERNARD (M.).—Four LEcTURES ON SUB« 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH DIPLoMACcy. 8vo. 9s. 

BIGELOW (M. M.).—Hisrory oF PROcE: 
DURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE NoRMAN 
ConQuEST, 1066-1204. 8vo. 16s. 


BOUTMY (E.).—Stupies in _ ConsTITU- 
TIONAL Law. Transl. by Mrs. Dicey. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Eneuisu Constitution. Transl. 
by Mrs. Eapen. Introduction by Sir F. 
Pot.ock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHERRY (R. R.).— LecrurEs ON THE 
GrowTH oF CRIMINAL Law IN ANCIENT 
CoMMUNITIES. 8vo. 5s. net. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE Law OF THE CoNSTI- 
TuTION. 4th Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, 
(See Poxirics.) 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).—TuHe Treaty RE- 
LATIONS OF RussIA AND TURKEY, FROM 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

HOLMES (O. W., jun.).—THE Common 
Law. 8vo. 128. 


THE. 











LIGHTWOOD (J. M.).—TuHe Nature oF 
Positive Law. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MAITLAND (EF. W.).—P.zas or THE CROWN 
FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D. 1221. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Justice AND Potice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MONAHAN (James H.).—TuEe MetTuHop oF 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


PATERSON (James).—CoMMENTARIES ON 
THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
Laws oF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SE: 
CURITY OF THE PERSON. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 215. 

—— Tue LipertTy OF THE Press, SPEECH, 
AND Pusiic WorsuHir. Cr. 8vo. 12s, 


PHILLIMORE (John G.).—Private Law 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 8vo. 6s. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Essays 1n Juris- 
PRUDENCE AND ETHICS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
— Tue Lanp Laws. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Lerapinc Cass DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


RICHEY (Alex. G.).—Tue Ir1sH Lanp Laws. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SELBORNE (Earl of).—Jupiciat Proce: 
DUREIN THE Privy CouNcIL. 8vo. ts. net. 


STEPHEN (Sir J. F., Bart.).—A Digest or 
THE Law oF EvIDENCE. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— A Dicest oF THE CriminaL Law: 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th Ed, 8vo. 16s. 
— A Dicest oF THE Law oF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES. By 
Sir J. F., Bart., and Hersert STEPHEN, 


LL.M. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— A History oF THE CRIMINAL Law oF 
ENGLAND. 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law of ENGLAND. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 14s. 


STEPHEN (J. K.).—InTERNaTiIonaL Law 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

WILLIAMS (S. E.).—Forensic Facts aND 
Faxvacizs. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS. (See under LITERATURE, Pp. 20.) 


LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE (Rev. John).—STorM WARRIORS $ 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LEWIS (Richard).—History oF THE LIFE- 
Boat AnD 1Ts WorK. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


LIGHT. (See under Puysics, p. 29.) 


LITERATURE, 


History and Criticism of—Commentaries, 
etc.—Poetry and the Drama—Poetical Col- 
lections and Selections—Prose Fiction—Col- 
lected Works, Essays, Lectures, Letters, 
Miscellaneous Works. 


History and Criticism of. 
(See also Essays, p. 20.) 
ARNOLD (M.). (See Essays. p. 20.) 
BROOKE (Stopford A.).—A PRIMER OF ENG- 
LISsH LITERATURE. 18mo, 1s. — Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— A History or Earty EnNGuisH LITERA- 
TURE. 2vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
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LITERATURE. 
History and Criticism of—continued. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by Joun 
RicHARD GREEN. Fecp. 8vo. 15. 6d. each, 
DeEmosTHENES. By Prof. BuTcHER, M.A. 
Evuripipes. By Prof. MAHAFFY. 

Livy. By the Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A. 
Mitton. By Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 
Sopuocies. By Prof. L. Camppevi, M.A. 
Tacitus. By Messrs. CHURCH and BRODRIBB. 
Vercit. By Prof. Nerriesuip, M.A. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
BIOGRAPHY, p. 4.) 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
Earty Encuisu LireERATuRE. By Stop- 
FORD Brooke, M.A. [ln preparation. 
EvizasETHAN LITERATURE (1560—1665). 
By GeorGce SAINTSBURY. 75. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660 
—1780). By Epmunp Gossz, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Mopern Periop. By Prof. DowpEn. 
} [ln preparation. 
JEBB (Prof. R. C.).—A PRIMER OF GREEK 
LITERATURE. 18mo, 1s. 
— Tue Artic OraTors, FROM ANTIPHON 
To Isaros. 2vols 8vo. 255. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Mitton, DrypEn, Porr, AppIsoNn, SwiFT, 
AND Gray. With Macaulays ‘‘Life of 
Johnson ” Ed. by M. ARNOLD. Cr.8vo. 45.6d. 
KINGSLEY (Charles). — LITERARY AND 
GENERAL Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—A History oF 


(See 


CiassicAL GREEK LITERATURE. 2 vols, 
Cr. 8vo.—Vol. 1. THE Ports. With an 
Appendix on Homer by Prof. Sayce. Ina 
Parts.—Vol. 2. THE Prose WRITERS. In2z 
Parts. 4s. 6d. each, 

pes a (John). (See Cottectep Works, 
Pp. 23. 


NICHOL (Prof. J.) and McCORMICK (Prof 
(W. S.).—A Suort History oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Globe 8vo. [/# preparation. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—TuHE LitE« 
RARY History OF ENGLAND IN THE END 
OF THE 18TH AND BEGINNING OF THE 19TH 
Century. 3 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

RYLAND (F.).—CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES 
oF EncuisH LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WARD (Prof. A. W.).—A History or Enc- 
LisH Dramatic LITERATURE, TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—A Primer or Ro 
MAN LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 


Commentaries, etc. 


BROWNING. 
A Primer on Browninec. By Mary WItson. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


CHAUCER. 
A PRIMER OF CHAUCER. 
LARD. 18mo. 1s. 


DANTE. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO.OF DANTE. 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola. By, the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Dean CuurcH. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo.: 245. 


By A. W. Pot- 











HOMER. 
Homeric Dicrionary. (See DICTIONARIES. } 


Tur PRoBLEM oF THE Homeric PoEms. 
By Prof. W. D. GepvEs. 8vo. 145. | 
Homeric Syncuronism. An Inquiry inte 
the Time and Place of Homer. By the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapstTone. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Primer oF Homer. By the same. 18mo. 18. 
LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC STUDY, TOGETHER 
WITH AN EsSAY ON THE Points oF Con- 
TACT BETWEEN THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS 
AND THE Homeric Text. By the same. 

Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

ComPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH 
Reavers. By W. Lear, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HORACE. 
Srupizs, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN 
THE Oprs oF Horace. By A. W. VER- 
RALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

A PRIMER OF SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Dow> 
DEN. 1Smo. Is. 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Rev. 
KE. A. AppottT. Ext. fep.8vo. 6s. — 
SHAKESPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. By G. R. 

FRENCH. 8vo. 155. 

A SELECTION FROM THE Lives 1n NortTH’S 
PLUTARCH WHICH ILLUSTRATE SHAKES= 
PEARE’S Pays. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Sxeat, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Snort Stupizs oF SHAKESPEARE’S PLorTs. 
By Prof. Cyrir Ransome. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—Also separately: HAMLET, 94.3; Mac- 
BETH, 9d. ; TEMPEST, 9d. 

Catisan: A Critique on ‘‘'The Tempest” 
and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” By 
Sir DanizL Witson. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


TENNYSON. 
A Companion To ‘“‘IN Memoriam.” By 
EvizABetTH R. CHarman. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
+ Essays ON THE IpyLLS OF THE Kine. By 
H. Lirrrepare, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A Stupy oF THE Works OF ALFRED LorD 
Tennyson. By E.C. TarnsH. New Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. 
WorpsworTHiaAna: A Selection of Papers 
read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 
by W. Knicut. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


ALDRICH (T. Bailey).—Tue Sisters’ TRa- 
GEDY: with other Poems, Lyrical and Dra- 
matic. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


AN ANCIENT CITY: anp oTHER Porms. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ANDERSON (A.).—Batiaps AND SONNETS, 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


ARNOLD (Matthew).— THe CompLetTs 
PorticaL Works. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. x. Earty Porms, NARRATIVE Poems 
AND SONNETS. 

Vol. 2. Lyric AND ELEGIAC PoEMs. 

Vol. 3. DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS. 


ComPLETE PorTicAL Works. 1 vol. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMs. 








18mo. 


4s. 6d. 
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AUSTIN (Alfred).—Porticat Works. New 
Collected Edition. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 
Vol. x. THE Tower oF BasEL. 
Vol. 2. SAVONAROLA, etc. 
Vol. 3. Prince LuciFer. 
Vol. 4. THE Human TRAGEDY. 
Vol. 5. Lyricat Poems. 
Vol. 6. NARRATIVE PoEMs. 

— So.iLoguies 1n Sonc. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Maponna’s CHILD. Cr. 4to. 38. 6d. 

— Rome or DeEatu. Cr. 4to. gs. 

— THE GoLpEN AcE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

— TuHE Season. Cr. 8vo. 59. 

— Love’s WipownHoop. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— EneGtisx Lyrics. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— ForrunatTus THE Pessimisv. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BETSY LEE: A Fo’c’s’LE Yarn. Ext. fep. 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 

BLACKIE (John Stuart).—MeEssis ViTaE: 
Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— THE Wise MEN OF GREECE. Ina Series 


of Dramatic Dialogues. Cr. 8vo. gs. 
— Goerue’s Faust. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


BLAKE. (See BioGRAPHY, p. 3.) 

BROOKE (Stopford A.),—RIQUET OF THE 
Turr: A Love Drama. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Porms. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

BROWN (T. E.).—Tue Manx WitcH: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— OLp JOHN, AND OTHER PoEM 
8vo. 6s. 

BU RGON (Dean).— Poems. Ex.fcp.8vo. 4s.6d. 

BURNS. Tue Poreticat Works. With a 
Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Inzvols. Fep.8vo. 10s. (See also GLOBE 
Lisrary, p. 21.) 

BUTLER (Samuel).—Hupisras. Edit. by 
ALFRED MILngs. Fcp. 8vo.—Part I. 3s. 6d. 5; 
Parts II. and III. 4s. 6d. 

BYRON. (See Go_pEN TREASURY SERIES, 
p. 21.) 

CALDERON.—SeE.ect Prays. Edited by 
Norman Maccoti. Cr. 8vo. 145. 

CAUTLEY (G. S.).—A CrntTurY or Em- 
BLEMS. With Illustrations by Lady Marion 
ALFoRD. Small 4to. 1os. 6d. 

CLOUGH (A. H.).—Porms. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE: Porricat anp DramaTic 
Works. 4 vols. Fep. 8vo. 31s. 6¢.—Also 
an Edition on Large Paper, 2/. 125. 6d. 

—— CompLETE PorTicaL Works. With In- 
troduction by J. D. CampBeE tt, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6a. 

COLQUHOUN.—RuymgEs anpD Cuimgs. By 
F. S. CorquHoun (zée F. S. Futter Marr- 
LAND). Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COWPER. (See Grose LIBRARY, p. 213 
GoLpEN TREASURY SERIES, Pp. 21.) 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Porms. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

DE VERE (A.).—PoeticaL Works. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 

DOYLE (Sir F. H.).—TuHe RETURN OF THE 
Guarps: and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DRYDEN. (See GLope Lisrary, Pp. 21.) 

EMERSON. (See CoLtEcTED WoRKS, p. 21.) 


Crown 


6 vols. 








EVANS (Sebastian). — BrorHerR Fasian’s. 
ManuscrirT : and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

—— In THE Stupio: A Decade of Poems. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 55. 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline).—Veneria Vic-: 
TRIX : and other Poems. Ext.fcp.8vo. 3s.6d. 

FITZGERALD (Edward).—Tue RusArvar 
OF Omar KuAyyAm. Ext. cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

FOAM. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

FO'C’SLE YARNS, including ‘ Betsy Lee,” 
and. other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FRASER-TYTLER. — Sones in Minor 
Krys. By C. C. Fraser-TyTier (Mrs. 
Epwarp Lippe.1). end Edit. x8mo. 6s. 

FURNIVALL (F. J.).—Le Morte ArTuuR.. 
Edited from the Harleian MSS. 2252, in the- 
British Museum. Fecp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GARNETT (R.).—Ipy_ts anp Epicrams. 
Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GOETHE.—Faust. (See BLackin.) 

—— ReEyNaRD THE Fox. Transl. into English. 
Verse by A. D. AInsLie. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH.—Tue Trave__teR AND THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introductionand 
Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 15. 9d. 3 
sewed, 15.6d.—THE TRAVELLER (separately),, 
sewed, 1s.—By J. W. Hates. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 

(See also GLOBE LIBRARY, p. 21.) 

GRAHAM (David).—Kine James I. An 
Historical Tragedy. Globe 8vo. 7s. 

GRAY.—Poems. With Introductionand Notes, 
by J. BrapsHaw, LL.D. Gl. 8vo. 1s. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 
p- 22.) 

HALLWARD. (See ILLustRaTED Books.) 

HAYES (A.).—THErE Marcu oF Man: and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HERRICK. (See Gotp—en TREASURY SE» 
RIES, p. 21.) 

HOPKINS (Ellice).—Autumn Swattows : 
A Book of Lyrics. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HOSKEN (J. D.).—Puaon anv SappHo, AND 


2 > 


(See also COLLECTED Works, 


Nimrop Fcp. 8vo. 55. 

JONES (H. A.).—Saints anp SINNERS. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

— THE CRUSADERS. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

oun (See GoLrpEN TREASURY SERIES, 
p. 21. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).—Porms. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6¢.—Pocket Edition. 18mo. ts. 6d.— 


Eversley Edition. z2vols. Cr. 8vo. ros, 
LAMB. (See CoLtEcTED Works, p. 22.) 


Le eye (See GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 

p. 22. 

LONGFELLOW. 
SERIES, p. 22.) 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—Compiete Porti- 
caL WorKS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

—— With Introduction by Tuomas Hucuss, 
and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

—— HEARTSEASE AND Rug. Cr, 8vo. 55, 

—— Oxp EncuisH Dramatists. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 

(See also COLLECTED WORKS, p. 23.) 


LUCAS (F.).—SKETCHES oF RuRAL LiFE, 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


(See GoLtpEen TREASURY 
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LITERATURE. 
Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


‘MEREDITH (George). — A READING OF 
Eartu. Ext. fep. 8vo. 55. 

—— Poems anp Lyrics oF THE Joy oF 
Eartu. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

-—— BAtraps anpD Poems or Tracic LiFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

-—— Mopern Love. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

— Tue Empty Purse. Fcp. 8vo. 55s. 


‘MILTON.—Poeticat Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. Davip 
Masson, M.A. 3vols. 8vo. 22. 2s.—[Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Shakespeare.] 

Edited by Prof. Masson. 3 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 155. 

— — Globe Edition. Edited by Prof. 
Masson. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— ParapiseE Lost, Booxs 1 and 2. Edited 
by MicuarL Macmitian, B.A. 1s. 9d.3 
sewed, 1s. 6¢.—-Booxs 1x and 2 (separately), 
ts. 3d. each; sewed, rs. each. 

— L’AtiEcGRo, It PenseRoso, Lycipas, 
ARCADES, SONNETS, ETC. Edited by Wm. 
Bex1, M.A. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ts. 6d. 

--—— Comus. By the same. ts. 3d.; swd. 1s. 


—— Samson AconistEs. Edited by H. M. 
Percivat, M.A. 2s.; sewed, 1s. 9d. 


‘MOULTON’ (Louise Chandler). —IN THE 
GaRDEN OF Dreams: Lyrics and Sonnets. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 





— SwALtow Fuicuts. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MUDIE (C. E.).—Strray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYERS (E.).—THe Purrrans: A Poem, 
Ext. fcep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— Tue Derrence oF Rome: and other 
Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 55. 


— THE JUDGMENT oF PROMETHEUS: and 
other Poems. Ext. fep. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).—Tue Renrwar oF 
Youru : and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Sr. Paut: A Poem. Ext. fep. 8vo. 25.6. 


NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Tue Lapy or La 
GarRAyveE. oth Edit. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F.T.).—OriGInaL Hymns, 
3rd Edit. 18mo. ts. 6d. 

— Lyricat Poems. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Visions or EnGitanp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

— AMENoPHIS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. G.).—A Vision oF LiFE: 
SEMBLANCE AND REALITY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


PEEL (Edmund).—Ecuors rrom Horest 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 


POPE. (See Girone Lisrary, p. 21.) 


RAWNSLEY (H. D.).—Porms, Battaps, 
AND Bucotics. Fep. 8vo. 55. 


ROSCOE (W. C.).—Porms. Edit. by E. M. 


Roscoz. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
ROSSETTI (Christina).—Porms. New Col- 
lected Edition. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








SCOTT.—Tue Lav or THE Last MinstReL, 
and Tue Lapy or THE Laker. Edited by 
Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. ts. 

— Tue Lay or THE Last MinstreL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. EL.iot, 
B.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. ; sewed, 1s. 9¢.—Canto 
I. 9¢.—Cantos I.—II1. and 1V.—V1. 1s. 34. 
each ; sewed, 1s. each. 

— Marmion. Edited by MicuarL Mac: 
MILLAN, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— Marmion, and THE Lorp oF THE Is.Es, 
By Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. ts, 

— Tue Lapy or'rHEe Lake. By G. H. 

2s. 6d.; swd. 2s. 


Stuart, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 
By MicHaEL MacmiLian, 


— RoxgEpy. 
B.A. 35.3 sewed, 2s. 6d. 


(See also GLoBE Liprary, p. 23.) 


SHAIRP (John Campbell).—Grirn Drsseray: 
and other Poems, Lyrical and Elegiac. Ed. 
by F. T. Paterave. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


SHAKESPEARE.—THue Works oF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Cambridge Edition. New 
and Revised Edition, by W. ALpis WRIGHT, 
M.A. g vols. 8vo. ros. 6d. each. 

— — Victoria Edition. In3 vols.—ComE- 
bigs; Historizs; TRaGEpIEs. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. each, 

—— Tue Tempest. With Introduction and 
Notes, by K. Dzicuton.. Gl. 8vo. ts, od. 3 
sewed, rs. 6d. 

MSGR Apo asour NoTHING. 2s, ; sewed, 

Is. 9d. 

A MipsumMeEr NicuT’s Dream. is. 9d. 3 
sewed, 1s. 6d. 

— Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
sewed, x9. 6d. 

— As You Like Ir. 1s. 94. ; sewed, rs. 6d, 

— Twevrru Niecut. 15.94. ; sewed, rs. 6d. 

— Tue WinTer’s TALE. 2s. ; sewed, rs. 9d, 
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— Kune Joun. ts. 9d.; sewed, rs. 6d. 
— Ricwarp II. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 15. 6d. 
-— Henry V._15.9d.; sewed, 15. 6d. 


RicHarp III. 
2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. . 
—— Corroranus. By K. Deicuton. 25, 6d. 
sewed, 25. 
—— Jutius Casar. rs. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6a. 
— Macsetu. 1s. 94.; sewed, rs. 6d. 
— Hamer. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
—— Kune Lear. 15. 9d. ; sewed, rs. 6d. 
— OTHELLO. 25.3; sewed, rs. 9d. 
—— ANTONYANDCLEOPATRA. 2s.64.; swd. 25, 
—— CyMBELINE, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 25. 
(See also Gone Liprary, p. 21; GoLpDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


SHELLEY.—Comprete Porrican Works. 
Edited by Prof. Dowpen. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 
7s.6d. (See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 

SMITH (C. Barnard),—Porms. Fep. 8vo. 58. 


SMITH (Horace).—Porms. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
—— INTERLUDES. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
SPENSER.—Farriz Queene. Book I. By 
H. M. Percivar, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 38.; swd., 
2s.6d@. (See also GLoBE LIBRARY, p. 21.) 
STEPHENS (j. B.).—Convicr Once: and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
STRETTELL (Alma).—SpanisH anp ITAL- 
TAN Fork Sones. Illustr. Roy.16mo, 125.6d. 


SYMONS (Arthur).—Days. ann Nicuts. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 





By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 
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TENNYSON (Lord).—Comprere Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—School Edition. In Four 
Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

— Porricat Works. Pocket Edition. 
18mo, morocco, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. net. 


—— Works. Library Edition. In 8 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each. [Each volume may be 
had separately.]—Porms, 2 vols.—IDyLLs oF 
THE KincG.—THE PRINcEss, and Maup.— 
Enocu Arpen, and In Memoriam.—BAL- 
LADs, and other Poems.—QuEEN Mary, and 
Haroip.—BeEcker, and other Plays. 

—— Works. £22. /cp. 8vo. Edition, on Hand- 
made Paper. In 10 vols. (supplied in sets 
only). 52. 5s. 0d.—Earty Porms.—Lucre- 
TIUS, and other Poems.—IpyLLs oF THE 
Kinc.—TuHe Princess, and Maup.—Enocu 
ARDEN, and In Memortam.—QUEEN Mary, 
and Haro_p.—Battaps, and other Poems, 
—Becket, THe Cup.—THE Foresters, 
Tue Fatcon, THE PromisE or May.— 
Trresias, and other Poems. 

Works. Miniature Edition, in x6 vols., 
viz. THE PorTicat Works. 12 vols. in a 
box. 25s.—THE Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
in a box. tos. 6d. : 

—— Works. WMiniature Edition on India 
Paper. PorTicaL anD DramaTic Works. 
8 -vols. ina box. 4os. net. 





— The Original Editions. Fcp. 8vo. 
Poems. 6s. 
Maup: and other Poems. 35. 6d. 


Tue PRINCESS. 35. 6d. 
Tue Hory GratL: and other Poems. 4s.6d. 
Ba.vaps: and other Poems. 55. 
Harotp: A Drama. 6s. 
Quren Mary: A Drama. 6s. 
Tue Cup, and THE Fatcon. 5s. 
BECKET. 6s. 
‘Tiresias: and other Poems. 6s. 
LocksLEey HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, etc. 6s. 
DeEmMeETER: and other Poems. 6s. 
Tue ForESTERS: Rosin Hoop anp Maip 
Marian. 6s. 
Tue DreaTH oF OENONE, AxBar’s Dream, 
AND OTHER Poems. 6s. 
PorEms sy Two BRoTHERs. 6s. 
-— The Royal Edition. 1vol. 8vo. 16s. 
—— Tue Tennyson Birtupay Boox. Edit. 
by Emity SHAKESPEAR. 18mo. 25. 6d. 
— Tue Brook. With 20 Illustrations by A. 


WooprRuFF. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
—— Soncs FROM TENNYSON’S WRITINGS. 
Square 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—— SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Wess, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Enocu ArpDEN. By W. T. Wzeps, M.A. 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Ayimer’s FreLp. By W.T. Wess, M.A. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— Tue Comine or ARTHUR, and THE Pass- 
incor ArtTHuR. ByF.J. Rowe. GI.8vo. 2s.6d. 

— THE Faces. By P.M. Wa.vace, M.A. 

e 8vo. 35. 6d. 

lain pA ae LyneTTe. By G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. 2s. 6a. 

— GERAINT AND Enrp. By G. C. Macav- 
Lay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue Hoty Grait. Bs G. C. Macautay, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— TENNYSON FOR THE YounG. By Canon 
AINGER. 18mo. 1s. net.—Large Paper, 

 npcut, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 








TENNYSON (Lord).—Becxer. As arraaged 
for the Stage by H. Irvine. 8vo. swd.2s. net. 

TENNYSON (Fredericc).—Tur Istes op 
GREECE: SAPPHO AND ALcagEus. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

— Dapune:and other Poems. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 
TENNYSON (Lord H.). (See ILLustRATED 
Books.) , 
TRUMAN (Jos.).—AFTER-THOUGHTS: Poems. 

Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 
TURNER (Charles Tennyson).—Corircrep 
Sonnets, OLD AnD New. Ext.fep.8vo. 78.62, 
TYRWHITT (R. St. John)—Free Fierp, 
Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— BatTLe anD AFTER, CONCERNING SER 
GEANT THOMAS ATKINS, GRENADIER 
Guarps : and other Verses. Gl. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
WARD (Samuel).—Lyricat RECREATIONS. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
WATSON (W.).—Porms. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
— Lacurymar Musarum. Fep.8vo. 45.64. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SmRiEs, p. 22.) 
WEBSTER (A.).—Porrraits. Fep. 8vo. 55. 
—— SELECTIONS FROM VERSE. Fp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WHITTIER.—Comp.ete Portica, Works 
OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With 
Portrait. 18mo. 4s.6d. (See also Cor- 
LECTED WORKS, Pp. 23.) 
WILLS (W. G.).—Metcuror. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 
WOOD (Andrew Goldie).—Tur Isies oF THE 
Brest: and other Poems. Globe 8vo. BS. 


WOOLNER (Thomas). — My Brautirur 


Lapy. 3rd Edit. Fep. 8vo. 55. 
— Pyemation. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—— SILENUs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. —Comprtete PoEtTIcaL 
Works. Copyright Edition. With an Intro- 
duction by Joun Morey, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE REcLusE. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Large 

Paper Edition. 8vo. os. 6d. 
(See also GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


Poetical Collections and Selections. 
(See also GoLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21 ; 
Books For THE YOUNG, p, 41.) 
HALES (Prof. J. W.).—Loncer ENGLISH 
Porms. With Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory, and an Introduction on the Teach- 

ing of English. Ext. fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACDONALD (George).—EnGLanp’s AN 
TIPHON. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 

MARTIN (F.). (See Books For THE YOUNG, 
Pp. 41.) 

MASSON (R. O. and D.),—Tures CENTURIES 
oF EncuisH Porrry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. Globe 8vo. 3. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).—TuHe GorpEen 
TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
PorMs IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Large 
Type. Cr. 8vo. 10s.6d. (See also GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES, p. 21; BoOKS FOR THE 
Youne, p. 41.) 

WARD (T. H.).—Enc isu Poets. Selections, 
with Critical Introductions by various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by Matrurw 
ArNoLp. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 
4vols. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each.— 
Vol. I. Cuaucer TO Donne; II. Ben Jon- 
son TO DrypENn; III. Appison To BLAKE; 
IV. WorDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI, 
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WOODS (M. A.).—A First Poetry Boox. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— A Szconp Portry Book. 2 Parts. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each.—Complete, 4s. 6d. 

— ATuirp Poetry Book. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
nette and Frontispiece. 12th Edit. 18mo. 1s. 


Prose Fiction. 


BIKELAS (D.).—Louxis Laras; or, The 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence. Translated 
by J. Gznnapius. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BJORNSON (B.).—Synnévi SovBakkEN. 
Translated by JuLiz SuTTER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BOLDREWOOD (Rolf).— Uniform Edition. 


Cr. 8vo.. 3s. 6d. each. 
Roxssery UNDER ARMs. 
Tue Miner's RIGHT. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM, 
A SypneEy-SIDE Saxon. 
A CoLontaL REFORMER. 
NEVERMORE. 


BURNETT(F. H.).-Hawortn’s. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
— Louisiana, and TuatT Lass 0’ LowriKr’s. 
Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 


CALMIRE. -vols. Cr. 8vo. ais. 


CARMARTHEN (Marchioness of). —A 
Lover OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CONWAY (Hugh).—A Famity AFrair. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Lrvine or Deap. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CORBETT (Julian).—Tuer Fact or ASGARD: 
A Tale of St. Olaf’s Day. 2vols. Gl. 8vo. ras. 

-— For Gop anp Gotp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— KopuetTua THE THIRTEENTH. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo. 12s. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Uniform Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. . 
OLIVE. 
Tue Oaitvigs. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Acatua’s Huspanv, Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Tue Heap oF THE FamiLy. 
Two Marriaces. Also Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Tue Laure. Busn. 
My Movuer anp I. 
Miss Tommy: A Medizval Romance. 
Kine ArtHuR: Nota Love Story. 


CRAWFORD(F.Marion).-- Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India. 
Dr. CLauptius. 
A Roman SINGER. 
ZOROASTER, 
A TALE OF A LONELY ParIsH. 
Mazrzio’s CRUCIFIX. 
Pau PaTorFF. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS, 
GREIFENSTEIN. 
Sant’ ILarRro. 
A CIGARETTE MaKeEr’s ROMANCE. 
Kuarep: A Tale of Arabia. 
Tue WITCH OF PRAGUE. 
Tue THREE FATEs. 
—— Down Orsino. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— CHILDREN OF THE KiNG. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
— Pierro Guistert, 3vols, Cr. 8vo. 315.62 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S.).—Tue Ca@ru- 


teans: A Vacation Idyll. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Tue Heriots. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
—— WHEAT AND TAREs. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr. 8vo. 45.64. 
DAHN (Felix).—Feticiras. Translated by 


M.A.C.E. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. p 
DAY (Rev. Lal Behari).—BENGAL PEASANT 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Fork TALEs or BENGAL. Cr. 8vo. 45.64. 


DEFOE (D.). (See Grose LIBRARY, p. 21° 
GoLpEN TREASURY SERIES, DP. 22.) 


DEMOCRACY: An American Nove. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DICKENS (Charles).— Uniform: Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Tue Pickwick PAPERS. 
OtivEr Twist. 
Nicuovas NICKLEBY. 
MartTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Tue OLp Curiosity SHOP. 
BaRNABY RUDGE. 
DomBEy AND Son. 
CurisTMAS Books. 
SKETCHES By Boz. 
Davip CopPERFIELD. 
AMERICAN Notes, AND PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. 
—— Tue PostHumous PAPERS OF THE Pick- 
wick Cius. Illust. Edit. by C. Dickens, 
Jun. 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 21s. 


DICKENS (M. A.).—A MERE CYPHER. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

DILLWYN (E. A.).—Jitzt. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

—— Jum. anp Jack. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 125.. 

DUNSMUIR er A aeae Study of a 
Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

EBERS (Dr. George).—THE BURGOMASTER’S 
\Wire. Transl. by C. BELL. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Oniy a Worp. Translated by Clara 
Bett. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ESTELLE RUSSELL” (The Author of).—- 
Harmonia. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d, 
FALCONER (Lanoe).—Crcitia DE Nos. 

Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
FLEMING(G.).—A Nice Novet:. Gl.8vo. 2s. 


—— Mrrace: A Novel. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
— Tue Heap oF Mepusa. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


— Vesticia. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
FRATERNITY: A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 21s. 


“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL” (The Author 
of).—REALMAH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GRAHAM (John W.).—Ne#ra: A Tale of 
Ancient Rome. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HARBOUR BAR, THE, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HARDY (Arthur Sherburne).—But vET a. 
Woman: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
— Tue Winvor DssTIny. 2vols, Gl. 8vo. 128. 
HARDY (Thomas),— THE WooDLANDERS. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
—— Wessex Taves. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
35. 6d. 


HARTE (Bret).—Crzssy. Cr. 8vo. 
— Tue Heritace or DEDLOw MarsxH ¢: 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— A First Famity oF Tasajara, Cre. 

Bvo. 35. 6d. ; 
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“HOGAN, M.P.” (The Author of ).—Hocan, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Tue Hon. Miss Ferrarp. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

— Fuitrers, TaTTEers, AND THE Coun: 
SELLOR, ETC. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Curisty Carew. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

-— Ismay’s CuitpREN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

HOPPUS (Mary).—A Great Treason: A 
Story of the War of Independence. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

HUGHES (Thomas).—Tom Brown’s SCHOOL 
Days. By An Oxp Boy.—Golden Treasury 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net.—Uniform Edit. 3s. 6d. 
—People’s Edition. 2s.—People’s Sixpenny 
Edition. Illustr. Med. 4to, 6¢.—Uniform 
with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. 6d. 

—— Tom Brown at Oxrorp. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Tue Scourinc or THE Wuite Horse, 
and Tue AsHen Faccort. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

{IRVING (Washington). (See ILLUSTRATED 
Books, p. 12.) 

JACKSON (Helen).—Ramona. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

JAMES (Henry).—Tue Europeans: A Novel. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.; 18mo, 2s. 


—— Daisy Mitver: and other Stories. Cr. 
8vo. 6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


— THe American. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—x8mo. 
2vols. 4s. 
— Roperick Hupson. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; Gl. 


8vo, 2s. ; 18mo, 2 vols. 4s. 


— THE Maponna or THE FuTurRE: and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


— WASHINGTON SQUARE, THE PENSION 
Bwaurepas. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


—— Tue Portrait or A Lapy. 
6s. 18mo0, 3 vols. 6s. 


— Stories REvIveD. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. each. 


— Tue Bostonians. 


—- Novets anv TALEs. 
18mo. 2s. each volume. 

CONFIDENCE. 1 vol. 

THe Sizce or Lonpon; MADAME DE 
Mavves. 1 vol. 

An INTERNATIONAL EpisopE; THE PEN- 
SION BEAUREPAS; THE PoINnT oF VIEW. 
r vol. 

Daisy MILLER, a Study; Four Mrxr- 
Incs; LoncsTaFF’s MARRIAGE; BEN- 
voLio. 1 vol, 

THe Maponna oF THE FuTurE; A 
BunpLe or Letters; THE Diary or 
A Man oF Firty; EuGene PICKERING. 
x vol. 

TALEs oF THREE Citizs. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— Tue Princess Casamassima. Cr. 8vo, 
6s.; Globe 8vo, 2s. 


— THE REVERBERATOR. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE ASPERN Papers; Louisa PALLANT; 
Tue Mopern WarNING. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— A Lonpon Lire. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Tue Tracic Muse. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Tue Lesson oF THE MASTER, AND 
OTHER Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Rea THING, AND OTHER TALES. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cr. 8vo. 
In Two Series. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. 





KEARY (Annie).—Janet’s Home. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. 


— CLemency FranKtyn. Globe 8vo. 25. 


—— Oxppury. Cr.8vo. 356d. 
—— A York anp a Lancaster Rosk. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Caste Daty. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
— A Dovustine Heart. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d 


KENNEDY (P.).—Lecenpary FicTions oF 
THE IrisH Cetts. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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13 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. WESTWARD 
Ho! 2 vols.—Two Years Aco. 2 vols.— 
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Locke. 2 vols.—HrREWARD THE WAKE. 
2 vols. i 

Complete Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
— Westward Ho! With a Portrait. — 
Hypatia.—VYEastT.—ALtTon Locxe.—Two 
Yrars AGo.—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

— Sixpenny Edition. Med. 8vo. 6d. 
each.— Westward Ho!— Hypartia. — 
Yeast.—A.tton Locxre.—Two Years Aco. 
— HEREWARD THE WaxkE. 


KIPLING (Rudyard).—PLain Tales FROM 
THE Hitis. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue LiguTt THAT FaiLep. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Lirr’s Hanpicap: Being Stories of mine 
own People. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Many Inventions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LAFARGUE (Philip).—Tue New JupGmMent 
oF Paris. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. tas. 


LEE (Margaret).—Fa1THFUL AND UNFAITH- 
FUL. Cr. 8vo 3». 6d. 


LEVY (A.).—REuBEN Sacus. Cr. 8vo. 35.64. 


LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A. 
24th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 
A” (Author of ).—TxHE Lanp or DarKNEsS. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

LYSAGHT (S. R.).—Tue Marptor. 3 vols 
Cr. 8vo. 318. 6d. 

LYTTON (Earl of).—Tue Rine or AMasis: 
A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

McLENNAN (Malcolm).—Muck.ie Jocx; 
and other Stories of Peasant Life in the North. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MACQUOID (KK. S.).—Parry. Gl. 8vo. 2s, 


MADOC (Fayr).—TuHeE Story or MELicenT. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MALET (Lucas).—Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch 
in Black and White. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MALORY (Sir Thos.). (See GLose Liprary, 
p. 21.) 

MINTO (W.).—THE MEDIATION oF RALPH 
HarvDELoT. 3Vvols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

MITFORD (A. B.).—TaLes oF OLD JAPAN. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 

MIZ MAZE (THE); or, THE WinKwortTH 
Puzzix. A Story in Letters by Nine 





Authors. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

MURRAY (D. Christie). — AunT RacHEL. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— ScuwarTz. Cr. 8vo. 3s 6d. 


— THE WEAKER VESSEL. Cr.8vo. 39. 6d. 
— Joun Vate’s Guarpian. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). 
—He Fert amone Tuieves. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 


NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romance. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


NOEL (Lady Augusta).—HiTHERSEA MERE. 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 315. 6d. 


NORRIS (W. E.).—My FRienp Jim. 
8vo. 2s. 
— Curis. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).—Oxtp Sir Doue- 
Las. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).—A Son oF 
THE SoiL. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

—— Tue CuRATE IN CHARGE. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Younc Muscrave. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 62.—Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Sir Tom. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d.—Gl. 8vo. as. 

— Hester. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— He Wizarv’s Son. Globe vo. 2s. 

— THe Country GENTLEMAN AND HIS 
Famity. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— Tue Secone Son. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


Globe 


—— NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
-— Joyce. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


—— A BELEAGUERED City. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Krirsteen. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

—— Tue Raitway MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

— THE MarRIAGEOFELINoR Cr.8vo. 35.6d. 

— Tue Heir: PRESUMPTIVE AND THE HEIR- 
APPARENT. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d 

PALMER (Lady Sophia).—Mrs. Prenicotrr’s 
LopcGeEr: and other Stories. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PARRY (Gambier). -THe= Story oF Dick. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PATER (Walter).—Marius THE EpicuREAN: 
His SENSATIONS AND IpEAs. 3rd Edit. 2 
vols. 8vo. 128. 

RHOADES (J.).—TuHeE Story or JOHN TRB- 
VENNICK. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

ROSS (Percy).—A Miscuipir Lassiz. Cr. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

ROY (J.).—HeELEN TREVERYAN: OR, THE 
Ruiine Race 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 

RUSSELL (W. Clark).—Maroonrep. Cr, 
Bvo. 39. 6d. 

— ASTRANGE ELopEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—A Sovutu .Sea 
Lover: A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHORTHOUSE (J. Henry).—Uxiform Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 
og INGLESANT: A Romance. 
ir PercivaL: A Story of the Past and of 
the Present. 
Tue Lirtte ScHootmasteR Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 
Tue Countess Eve, 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN: and other Tales. 
—— BLancue, LApy Faraise. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. as. 


THEODOLI (Marchesa)—UNDER PRESSURE. 
2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


TIM. Cr, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


(OURGENIEF.—Virein Soi. Translated 
by Asuton W. Dirkr. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 





VELEY (Margaret).—A GarpEen or MzeMo- 
ries; Mrs. Austin; Lizzir’s BARGAIN. 
Three Stories. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

VICTOR (H.).—Mariam: oR Twenty-ONE 
Days. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS: A Nove. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6c. / 

WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry).—Miss BRETHER- 
tron. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WEST (M.).—A Born PLAvER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORTHEY (Mrs.),—Tue New ContTINnENT? 
A Novel. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

YONGE (C. M.).—Gristy GRISELL. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. (See also p. 23.) 


YONGE (C. M.).and COLERIDGE (C. R.) 
—STROLLING PLayers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Coliected Works; Essays; Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works. 
ADDISON.—SELEcTIONS FROM THE “‘SPEC- 
TATOR.” With Introduction and Notes by 

K. DeicHtTon. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of ProsPpER Mé&rim&e’s 
**Inconnue.” 2vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 

ARNOLD (Matthew).—Essays tn CRITICISM. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

—— Essays In CRITICISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— DiscoursEs In AMERICA. Cr. 8vo. 45.64. 

BACON.—Essays. With Introduction and 
Notes, by F. G. Setpy, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3s.; 
swd., 2s. 6d. 

—— ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. BookI. 2s. Book II. 3s.6d. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, p. 21.) 


BLACKIE(J.S.).—Lay Sermons. Cr. 8yo. 6s. 


BRIDGES (John A.).—IpyLts oF a Lost 
, VittaGE. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRIMLEY (George).—Essays. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


BUNYAN (John).—THE Piterim’s PROGRESS 
FROM THIS WORLD TC THAT WHICH IS TO 
Come. r8mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.)}—Some AsprcTs oF 
THE GREEK GENIUS. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). (See BioGRAPHY.) 

CHURCH (Dean).—MiscELLanzous Wri- 
Tincs. Collected Edition. 6 vols. Globe 
B8vo. 5s. each.—Vol. I. MuiscELLANEOoUS 
Essays.—II. DANTE: AND OTHER Essays, 
—III. Str. Anszim.—IV. Spenser.—V, 
Bacon.—VI. THE OxForp Movement, 
1833—45- 

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). Lectures anp 
Essays. Edited by Lestiz StTePHEN and 
Sir F. Pottocx. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CLOUGH (A. H.).—Prosz Remains. With 
a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir 
by His Wire. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

COLLINS (J. Churton).—Tue Stupy or 
EneuisH LITERATURE, Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


CRAIK (H.).—EnGiisu Prose SELECTIONS, 
With Critical Introductions by various writers, 
and General Introductions to each Period. 


Second Series. 


Edited by H. Craik, C.B. Vol. I. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CRAIK (Mrs.).—ConceRNING MEN: and 


other Papers. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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CRAIK (Mrs.).—Asout Money: and other 
Things. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 

— SERMonS OUT oF CHURCH. Cr. 8vo. 35.64. 

CRAWFORD (Ff. M.).—Tue Nove: wHat 
ITUS. ISM: (35. 


CUNLIFFE (J. W.).—Tue INFLUENCE OF 
SENECA ON ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 4s. net. 


DE VERE (Aubrey).—Essays CHIEFLY ON 
Poetry. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

— Essays, CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHI- 
cat. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


DICKENS.—Letrers oF Cuares DICKENS. 
Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Mary 
Dickens. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DRYDEN, Essays or. Edited by Prof. 
C.D. Yonce. Fep.8vo. 2s.6d. (See also 
Gtose Lisrary, Jelow.) 


DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).—MIscet- 
LANIES, Politicaland Literary. 8vo. tos. 6a. 


EMERSON(RalphWaldo).—THE CoLLECTED 
Works. 6 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.— 
I. MisceLLanies. With an_ Introductory 
Essay by JoHN Morrey.—Il. Essays.— 
III. Pozems.—IV. EneiisH Traits; Re- 
PRESENTATIVE MEn.—V.ConpDvuctTOF LIFE; 
Society AND SoritupE.—VI. LETTERS; 
Socrat AIMS, ETC. 


FITZGERALD (Edward): Letters anp 
Literary Remains or. Ed. by W. Apis 
WricuT, M.A. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


GLOBE LIBRARY. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each: 
BosweE.v's LiFE oF JoHNsoN. Introduction 
by Mowsray Morris. 
Burns.—ComPLeTE PoETICAL WorRKS AND 
Letters. Edited, with Life and Glossarial 
Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Cowrer.—PortTicaL Works. Edited by 
the Rev. W. BenHaAm, B.D. 
Deror.—THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusor. Introduction by H. Kinesiey. 
Drypen.—PoeticaL Works. A Revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D. Curistiz, M.A. 
Go.psmiTH. — MiscELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Edited by Prof. Masson. 
Horace.—Worxs. Rendered into English 
Prose by James LonspALE and S. Leg. 
Ma.ory.—Lez Morte p’Artuour. Sir Thos. 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modern use. 
By Sir E. Srracuey, Bart. 
Mitton.—Poeticat Works. Edited, with 
Introductions, by Prof. Masson. 
Porr.—PorticaL Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 
Scort.—PorTicaL Works. With Essay 
by Prof. PALGRAVE. 
SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETE Works. Edit. 
y W. G. Crark and W. ALpis WRIGHT. 
India Paper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges. ros. 6d. net. 
SPENSER.—ComPLETE Works Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoir by J. W. Hazes, M.A. 
Vircit.—Worxs. Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonspa.e and S, LEE. 
GOETHE. —Maxims aNnpD REFLECTIONS. 
Trans. by T. B. SaunpERs. Gl. 8vo. 55, 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Uni- 
formly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles 
by Sir J. E. Mixvars, Sir Norx Parton, 
T. Wootner, W. Horman Hunt, ARTHUR 
Hucues, etc. 2s. 6d. net each. 
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BALLADEN UND RoMANZEN. Being a See 
lection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

CuILDREN’s TREASURY OF LyRiCAL Pos- 
TRY. By F. T. PaLGRave. 

DeutscHeE Lyrik. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems. Se: 
lected by Dr. BucHHEIM. 

La Lyre Fran¢aise. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Lyric Love: An Anthology. ByW. Watson. 

NEwcASTLE.—THE CAVALIER AND HIS 
Lavy. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
With an Introductory Essay by E. Jan- 
KINS. 

THE Batirap Book. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

Ture Book or Praise. From the Best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by Roun- 
DELL, Eart OF SELBORNE. 

Tue CHILDREN’s GARLAND FROM THE BEST 
Ports. Selected by Covuntry PATMORE. 

Tue Farry Book: THE Brest PoPrpuLtaR 
Fairy Storirs, Selected by Mrs, Crarx, 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE Bast SONGS 
AND LyricaL PoEMS IN THE ENGLISH 
Lancuacg. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. Patcrave.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8yvo. vos. 6d. net. 

ScottisH Sonc. Compiled by Mary Car- 
LYLB AITKEN. 

Tue Sone Book. Words and Tunes se- 
lected and arranged by Joun HuULLAH. 

Tue SunpAyY Book oF PoETRY FOR THER 
Younc. Selected by C. F. ALEXANDHR. 

TuEoLocia GERMANICA. By C. Winx- 
WORTH. 

Mattruew ARNOLD.—SELECTED POEMS. 

Appison.—Essays. Chosen and Edited by 
Joun RICHARD GREEN. 

A Book or GotpEeNn Deeps. By C. M. 
YONGE. 

A Boox or GotpEN TuHoucuts. By Sir 
Henev ATTWELL. 

A Boox or Wortuirs. By C M. Yoner. 

Bacon.—Essays, and Cotours or Goon 
AnD Evit. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Atpis WricuTt, M.A.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. ros 6d net. 

Bunvan.—THE PILGRim’s PROGRESS FROM 
THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO CoME. 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Byron.—Portry. Chosen and arranged 
by M. Arnor.p.—Large Paper Edit. gs. 

CuartotTtE M. Yonce.—Tue STorY oF 
THE CHRISTIANS AND Moors IN SPAIN. 

CowPrER.—LETTERS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. W. BENHAM. 

— SELECTIONS FROM Poems. With an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

DEFOE.—THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusoe. Edited by J. W. Crarx, M.A. 

Go.tpEN Treasury PsattTeR. By Four 
Friends. 

GRACIAN (BALTHASAR).—ART OF WORLDLY 
Wispom. ‘Translated by J. Jacogs. 

HeErRrRIcK.—CHRYSOMELA. Edited by Prof. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Hucues.—Tom Brown’s ScHoor Days. 
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Keats.—Tur Porticat Works. Editid 
by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Lams.—TALEs FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited 
by Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 

Lanvor.—Sr sections. Ed. by S. Cotvi~. 

LoNnGFELLow. — BALLaDs, Lyrics, AND 
Sonnets. 

MoxwAmmMap.—SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK. 
Translated by Srantey LANE-Poo.e. 

Prato.—Tue Repusiic. Translated by 
J. Lu. Daviss, M.A., and D. J. VaucHAN. 
—Large Paper Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

— Tue Puarprus, Lysis, AND PROTAGORAS. 
Translated by J. WricHtT. 

— Tue Trac anp DeaTH oF SocrATES. 
Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato. Trans. by F. J. 
Cuurc#. 

SHAKESPEARE.—SONGS AND Sonnets. Ed. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

SHELLEY.—Porms. Edited by Sroprorp 
A. Brooke.—Large Paper Edit. ras. 6a. 

Sir THomas BrowNe.—RELIGIO Mepic1, 
LETTER TO A FRIEND, &C., AND CHRIST- 
tan Morats. Ed. W. A. GREENHILL, 

THEOCRITUS.—BIoNn, AND Moscuus. Ren- 
dered into.English Prose by ANDREW 
LanG.—Large Paper Edition. 9s. 

Tue Jest Boox. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by MarK Lemon. 

Worpswortu.—Porms. Chosenand Edited 
by M. Arnotp.—Large Paper Edition. 
ros. 6d net. 

HaRE.—GuEssEs aT TruTH. By Two 
Brothers. 45. 6d. 

LONGFELLow.—Porms oF Praces: ENG- 
LAND AND Waters. Edited by H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. os. 

Tennyson.—Lyricat Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. 4s.6d. 
—tLarge Paper Edition. 9s. 

— In Memoriam. 4s. 6¢.—Large Paper 
Edition. gs. 

GOLDSMITH, Essays or. Edited by C.D. 
Yoncr, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 25.64. (Sez also 
Grosz Lisrary, p. 21; ILLUSTRATED 
Books, p. 12.) 

GRAY (Thomas).—Worxs. Edited by Ep- 
MUND Gossk. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. 205,— 
Vol. I. Porms, JourNALs, anpD Essays.— 
Il. Letrers.—IlI. Lerrers.—IV. Notes 
on ARISTOPHANES AND PLaTo. 


GREEN (J. R.).—Srray Srupizs From 
ENGLAND ANv Iraty. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

HAMERTON (P. G.).—Tuer INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

—— Human InTERcoursE. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Frencu anp EnciisH: A Comparison. 
Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

HARRISON (Frederic).—Iue CHorce oF 
Booxs. Gl, 8vo. 6s.—Large Paper Ed. 15S. 

HARWOOD (George).—From Wituin. Cr, 
8vo. 6s. 

HELPS (Sir Arthur).—Essays WritTEen IN 
THE INTERVALS OF BusINEssS. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F. J. Rown, M.A., 
and W. T. Wess, M.A. rs. 9d.; swd. ts. 6d. 








HOBART (Lord).—Essays anp_MIscELLA- 
NEous Wkritincs. With Biographical 
Sketch. Ed. Lady Hoparr. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. 


HUTTON (R. H.).—Essays ON SOME OF THE 
Mopern GuipEs oF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
‘Marrers or Faitu. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
~—— Essays. 2vols. Gl.8vo 55.each.—Vol. 
I. Literary; II. Theological. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Lay Sermons, Ap- 
DRESSES, AND REVIEWS. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

—— CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
—— AMERICAN ADDRESSES, WITH A LECTURE 
ON THE STuDY oF BioLocy. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
—— ScIENCE AND CULTURE, AND OTHER 

Essays. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
——— IntTRoDUCTORY SCIENCE PRIMER. 18mo. 18. 
—— Essays upoN soOME CONTROVERTED 
QvESTIONS. 8vo. 145. 


JAMES (Henry).—Frencu Ports anp No- 
VELISTS. New Edition. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 

—— Porrraits oF Praces. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

~—— Partiat Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KEATS.—Lerters. Edited by Sipney 
Corvin. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—ComrLteTE EDITION 
OF THE WorKsS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

WeEstwarv Ho! With a Portrait. 

HypatTia. 

YEAST. 

ALTON LockE. 

Two Years Aco. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE, 

Poems. 

THe Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. ° 

Tue Water Bapsiges: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. 

Mapam How anv Lapy Why; or, First 
Lesson in Earth-Lore for Children. 

At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
ROSE IDYLLs. 

PLays AND PuRITANS. 

THE RoMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MULLER. 

SANITARY AND SociaL LECTURES. 

Historicat Lectures anp Essays. 

ScrentiFic LecTuRES AND Essays. 

LireRARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 

Tue Hermits. F 

Griaucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND CouNTRY SERMONS, 

THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

Sermons on NaTIONAL SUBJECTS: AND THE 
KinG oF THE EarTH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

Goop News or Gop. 

THe GosPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH: AND 
Davin. 

DisciPpLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 

ALL Saints’ Day, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


LAMB (Charles).—Cotiectep Works. Ed., 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
ALFRED Arncer, M.A. Globe 8vo. 55. each 
volume.—I. Essays or Evia.—IlI. Piays, 
Pores, anp MisceLLANEouS Essavs.—III. 
Mrs. LercestTEr’s ScHooL; THe ADVEN- 
TURES OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER Essays.— 
IV. TALEs FRoM SHAKESPEARE.—V, and VI, 
Letrers. Newly arranged, with additions. 

—— TALEs FROM SHAKESPEARi.. 18mo. 45.6d. 
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LANKESTER(Prof.E. Ray).--THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. Occasional Essays and 
Addresses. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. Re- 
printed from the 7izzes. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM QUEENSLAND. Re- 
printed from the Ties. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).—Essays. 2 vols. 8vo. 
I. DissERTATIONS ON THE AposTOLic AGE 

14s.—II. MiscELLANEOUS. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver).—Tue PIonEERS oF 
Science. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

(‘LOWELL (Jas. Russell).—ComPpLeTE Works. 
to vols, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each.—Vols. I.—IV. 
Lirerary Essays.—V. Poiticar Essays. 
—VI. Lirerary AnD PoLiricAL ADDRESSES. 
VII.—X. Porticat Works. 

—— Pouiticat Essays. Ext.cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— Latest Literary Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart.).—Sci- 


ENTIFIC LecTuRES. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. 
revised. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

—— PouiticaL aNnbd EpucaTIONAL AD- 
DRESSES. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


-—— Firty Years or Science: Address to 
the British Association, 188r. 5th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

-—— Tue PLeasures or Lire. New Edit. 60th 
Thousand. Gl.8vo. PartI. 1s.6d.; swd. 1s.— 
Library Edition. 3s. 6d.—Part II. 1s. 6d. ; 
sewed, 18.—Library Edition. 35.6d. —Com: 
plete inx vol. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Beauties oF NaTurRE. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

“LYTTELTON (E.).—Moruers anp Sons. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“MACAULAY.—Essay on Warren Hast- 
incs. Ed. by K. DeicuTon. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Essayon LorpCrive. Bythesame. 2s. 


MACMILLAN (Rey. Hugh).—Roman Mo- 
SAIcs, or, Studies in Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—TuHe PrinciPLes 
OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. Cr.8vo. 45.64. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—TuHeE FRIENDSHIP OF 
Booxs : and other Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORLEY Detee one: Collected Edit. 
In 11 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each.—VOLTAIRE. 
rt vol.—RovussEAv. 2 vols.—DIDEROT AND 
THE ENCYLOPADISTS. 2 vols.—On Com- 
PROMISE. 1 vol.—MISCELLANIES. 3 vols.— 
Re x vol.—Stupigs 1n LITERATURE. 
x vol. 


‘MYERS (F. W. H.).—Essays. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. each.—I. CiassicaL; Il, MopErn. 
— SCIENCE AND A FuTure LiFe. Gl. 8vo. 55. 


WADAL (E. S.).—Essays aT HomE AND 
ELSEWHERE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘OLIPHANT(T.L.Kington).—TuEr DUKE AND 
THE SCHOLAR: and other Essays. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD. 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. 8vo. 14s. 

PATER (W.).—Tue RENAISSANCE ; Studies 
in Artand Poetry. 4thEd. Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Imacinary Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— AppreciaTions. With an Essay on 
“Style.” end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

—— Marius THE EpicurEAN. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 128. 

——— PLATO AND PLaTonismM, Ex.cr.8vo. 8s.6d. 








PICTON (J.A.).--THe Mystery or Matter: 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Oxrorp Lxc. 
TURES : and other Discourses. 8vo. gs. 


POOLE (M. E.).—Pictures or CoTTaGE 
Lire IN THE WEsT oF ENGLAND. 2nd Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POTTER (Louisa).—LancasHIRE MEMORIES, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRICKARD (A. O.).—ARISTOTLE ON THE 
ArT oF Poetry. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RUMFORD.—Comp.ete Works or Count 
Rumrorp. Memoir by G. Extuis. Por- 
trait. 5 vols. 8vo. 42.145. 6d. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN. 
SINGTON. Illustr. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


SMALLEY (George W.).—Lonpon LETTERS 
AND SOME OTHERS. .2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


STEPHEN (Sir James F., Bart.).—Horax 


SABBATICAE. Three Series. Gl. 8vo. 5s 
each. 

THRING (Edward).—THoueuts on Lirs 
Science. end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WESTCOTT (Bishop). (See THEOLOGY, p. 39.) 


WILSON (Dr. on —RELIGIO CHEMICI. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— THE Five GaTEways oF KNOWLEDG2. 
oth Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WHITTIER (John Greenleaf), Tur Com- 
PLETE WoRKS. 7 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each.— 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND LEGENDARY POEMS. 
—II. Poems or Nature; Poems Supjuc: 
TIVE AND REMINISCENT ; RELIGIOUS POEMS. 
—III. Awnti-Stavery Poems; Sones oF 
Lasour AND ReErFormM.—IV. PrrRsoNnaL 
Poems; OccasionaL PoreMs; THE TENT ON 
THE BEACH ; with the Poems of ELizaBETH 
H. WuitTr, and an Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses.—V. Mar- 
GARET SMITH’s JOURNAL; TALES AND 
SketTcHEs.—VI. O_p PorTRAITS AND Mo- 
DERN SKETCHES ; PERSONAL SKETCHES AND 
TRIBUTES ; Historica Papers.—VII. Tup 
ConFLICT WITH SLAVERY, POLITICS, AND 
Rerorm ; THE INNER LiFe, CRITICISM, 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Uxiform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


Tue Heir or REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

Hopes AND FEARS, 

DyneEvor TERRACE. 

Tue Daisy CHAIN. 

Tue TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. 
Pitvars oF THE House. Vol. I. 
Pitiars or THE Houss. Vol. II. 
Tue YounG STEPMOTHER. 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
Tue THREE BRIDES. 

My Younc ALcIvEs. 

THE CaGep Lion. 

Tue Dove IN THE Eacte’s NEST. 
Tue CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

Lapy Hester, and THE DANVERS PApPERs. 
Macnum Bonum. 

Love anb LIFE. 

Unknown To HisTory. 

Stray PEARLS. 

THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
Tue Two SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 
Nuttiz’s FATHER. 
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LITERATURE. 


Collected Works; Essays: Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works—conid. 


YONGE (Charlotte M.).—Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


ScENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Cuantry House. 

A Mopern TELEMACHUSs. 

ByE Worps. 

BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 

More Byworps. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING. 

Tue LitTLe DuKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. 

THe Lances or Lynwoop. 

Tue PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 

P’s anv Q's: Lirtie Lucy’s WoNDERFUL 
GLoBE. 

Tuer Two Pennivess PRINCESSES. 

Tuart STIcK. 

Aw OLD Woman’s OUTLOOK. 


LOGIC. (See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 27.) 
MAGAZINES. (See PerRIovIcats, p. 26). 


MAGNETISM. (See under Puysics, p. 28.) 


MATHEMATICS, History of. 
BALL (W. W. R.).—A Syorr AccounT OF 


THE History.oF MATHEMATICS. end Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. os. net. 
— MaruematTicaL RECREATIONS AND 
Prosiems, Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
MEDICINE. 


(See also Domestic Economy; NursInG} 
HyGIENE ; PuystoLoey.) 


ACLAND (Sir H. W.).—Tur Army MEDICAL 
ScHoo.: Address at Netley Hospital. 1s. 


ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford).—On THE Usa 
OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE, 8vo. 155. 


ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).—Lectrurgs on 
Cuinicat Mepicine. Illustr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BALLANCK(C.A.)and EDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
LIGATION IN ConTINUITY. Illustr. Roy.8vo. 
30s. net. 


BARWELL (Richard, F.R.C.S.), — Tue 
Causes AND TREATMENT oF LATERAL 
CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

—— On ANEURISM, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
THORAX AND RooT oF THE NECK. 3s. 6d. 


BASTIAN (H. Charlton).—On Paratysis 
FROM Brain DIsEASE IN ITs COMMON 
Forms. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


BICKERTON (T. H.).—On Cotour Buinp- 
NESS. Cr. 8vo, 


BRAIN: A Journat or Neurotocy. Edited 
for the Neurological Society of London, b 
A. DE WaTTEVILLE, Quarterly. 8vo. 3s.6d. 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. I. to XII. 8vo. 
15s.each. [Cloth covers for binding, rs. each.] 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).—A Texrt- 
Book oF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
anp Materia Mepica. 3rd Edit. Med, 
8vo. 21s.—Or in 2 vols. 225, 6¢.—SupPLE- 
MENT, Is. 


BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder).—DisorpDERs- 
OF DIGESTION : THEIR CONSEQUENCES AND» 
TREATMENT. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS; OF, 
Medicine Past and Present. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Tasies oF Materia Mepica: A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Museum. 

8vo. 55. 

—— An InTRopUCTION To MopERN THERA- 
PEUTICS. Croonian Lectures on the Rela- 
tionship between Chemical Structure and 
Physiological Action. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BUCKNILL (Dr.).—TuHeE Care oF THE IN- 
SANE. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).—A Prace- 
TICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo. 16s. 

—— Evesicut, Goop anp Ban, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


—— MoperRn OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. 
8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIE (J.).—Cuorrera Epipemics In: 
East AFRICA, 8v0. 155. 


COWELL (George).—LecTurEs ON CaTAa- 
RACT : Its CausEs, VARIETIES, AND TREAT= 
MENT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ECCLES (A. S.).—SciaTica. 8vo. 3. 6d. 


FLOCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
—PuarmacocrapHia. A History of the: 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met- 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. 21s. 


FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Milner).—Tue Prac- 
TITIONER’S HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT}. 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8vo. 16s. 


— THE ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC: 
AGENTS, AND WHAT IT TEACHEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


—— Foop For THE INVALID, THE CONVALES~ 
CENT, THE DyspEpTic, AND THE GoUTY. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FOX (Dr. Wilson). — On THE ARTIFICIAL. 
PRODUCTION OF TUBERCLE IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. With Plates. 4to. 5s. 6d. 

— ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA, 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN ACUTE ARTICULAR: 
RHEUMATISM BY MEANS OF THE EXTERNAL 
APPLICATION OF CoLp. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GRIFFITHS (W. H.).—Lessons on PreE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRESCRIBING. 
New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).—On THE PatHo-- 
LOGY OF BRONCHITIS, CATARRHAL PNEU- 
MONIA, TUBERCLE, AND ALLIED LESIONS OF - 
THE Human Lune. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

—— A Tsxt-Book or PatuoLocy, SysTE-. 
MATIC AND PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 255. 


HANBURY (Daniel). — Sciencz Paprrs, 
CHIEFLY PHARMACOLOGICAL AND BoTani- 
CAL. Med. 8vo. 14s. 


KLEIN (Dr. E.).—Micro-OrGANISMS AND: 
Diszase. An Introduction into the Study- 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Bacteria in Asiatic CHOLERA. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by~ 
P.S. Apranam, M.A. Nos. 24. 25. 6d. 
each net. 
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LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.).— Tue Cumaric 
TREATMENT oF Consumption. Cr. 8vo. 5S. 


MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).—Tue Germ Turory. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).—Dus- 
Se oF Tropicat Crimates. Cr. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 


MACNAMARA (C.).—A History oF AsIATIC 
CuHotera. Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 

— Asiatic CHoLerA, History up To JuLY 
es bieca CausEs AND TREATMENT. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 


MERCIER (Dr. C.).—TurE Nervous System 
AND THE MIND. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


PIFFARD (H. G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 8vo. 165. 


PRACTITIONER, THE: A MontTu1iy 
JOURNAL oF THERAPEUTICS AND PUBLIC 
Hrattu. Edited by T. LaupER BRUNTON 
F.R.S., etc.; Donatp MacAtistsr, M.A., 
M.D., and J. Mircnzert Bruce, M.D. 
1s.6d. monthly. Vols. I.—XLIX. Haif. 
Baer vols. tos.6d. each. [Cloth covers for 
inding, rs. each.] 


REYNOLDS (J. R.).—A System oF MeEpi- 


CINE. Edited by J. Russert Revnotps, 
M.D., In 5 vols. Vols. I.—III. and V. 
8vo. 255. each.—Vol. IV. ars. 


RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).—Disraszes oF 
Mopern Lire. Cr. 8vo. 

Tue Fre_p or Disease. A Book of 

Preventive Medicine. Svo. 25s. 


SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).—A Hanpsoox 
OF VACCINATION. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SEILER (Dr. Carl).—Micro-PHoToGRAPHS 
in Histotocy, Normat anp PaTHoLoeI- 
CAL. 4to. 315. 6d. 


SIBSON (Dr. Francis).—CoLtecTtzED Worxs 
Edited by W. M. Orv, M.D. Illustrated. 
4 vols. 8vo. 3/2. 35. 


SPENDER (J. Kent).—TurrapeuTic MEans 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PaIN. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
NCYCLOPAEDIA OF). A Systematic 
reatise on the Theory and Practice of Sur- 

gery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by Joun AsHuurst, jun., M.D. 6 vols. 





Roy. 8vo. 315. 6d. each. 
THORNE (Dr. Thorne).—Dirutueria. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WHITE (Dr. W. Hale).—A Trext-Boox oF 
GHNERAL THERAPEUTICS. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ZIEGLER (Ernst).—4 Trxt-Boox oF Pa- 
THOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. 
Translated and Edited by DonaLtp Mac. 
AuisTeR, M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 8vo,— 
Part I. GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
12s. 6d.—Part II. Speciat PATHOLOGICAL 
Anatomy. Sections I.—VIII. and IX.— 
XII. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each, 


METALLURGY. 
(See also CHEMISTRY.) 
HIORNS (Arthur H.).—A Text-Boox oF 
Evementary MeraLiurcy. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 


— Practica, METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 
Illustrated. 2nd Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 











HIORNS (Arthur H.).—IrRon anp STEEL 
MAN SHAT Ose. Illustrated. Globe 8vo.. 
38. 6d. 


— Mrxep Merats or Meratuic ALLoys. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Merat CoLourinc and BRONZING- 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


PHILLIPS (J. A.).—A TREATISE ON ORB. 
Deposits. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 253. 


METAPHYSICS. 
(See under PuiLosorPny, p. 27.) 


MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.). (See Mepicinz.) 
AITKEN (Sir W.).—Tue GrowTH oF THB 

ReEcruIT AND YounG SOLDIER. Cr.8vo. 85.64. 


CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).—Mvy 
CommanD in SoutH ArFRica, 1874—78. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DILKE (Sir C )and WILKINSON (S.).—Im- 
PERIAL DEFENCE. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HOZIER (Lieut.-Col. H. M.).—Tur Srven 
Weeks’ War. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Invasions or ENGLAND. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s, 


MARTEL (Chas.).—Mitirary ITaty. Witb 


Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
MAURICE (Lt.-Col.).—War. 8vo. 5s. net. 
— Tue Nationat Derenczs. Cr. 8vo. 


MERCUR (Prof. J.)._ELEMENTS OF THE 
ART oF WaR. 8vo, 175. 


SCRATCHLEY — KINLOCH COOKE. — 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND New GUINEA. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir PererR ScraTcHLey, R.E., by 
C. Kintocu Cooke. 8vo. 145. 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WILKINSON (S.).— THe Brain oF AN 
Army. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WINGATE (Major F. R.).—Manpiism anpD 
THE EGypTIAN SuDAN. An Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Sub- 
sequent Events in the Sudan to the Present 
Time. With 17 Maps. 8vo. 30s. net. 

WOLSELEY (General Viscount).—THE So 
pieR’s PockrtT-Book FoR FIELD SERVICE. 
sth Edit. 16mo, roan. 5s. 

-— FiIevp PockeT-Book FOR THE AUXILIARY 
Forces. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


MINERALOGY. (See GroLoey.) 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


(See under LITERATURE, Pp. 20.) 


MUSIC. 


FAY (Amy).—Music-Stupy IN GERMANY 
Preface by Sir Gzo. Grove. Cr.8vo. 45.6a 
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MUSIC—continued. 


GROVE (Sir George).-—-A DicTIONARY OF 
Music anD MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450—1889. 
Edited by Sir Gzorcr Grove, D.C.L. In 
4 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. With Illustrations in 
‘Music Type and Woodcut.—Also published 
‘in Parts. Parts I.—XIV., XIX.—XXII. 
3s. 6d. each; XV. XVI. 7s.; XVII. XVIII. 
7s.; XXIII.—XXV., Appendix. Edited bid 
J. A. Fucter Maitianp, M.A. gs. [Clot 
cases for binding the volumes, rs. each.] 

—— A Comp.ete INDEX TO THE ABovE. By 
Mrs. E. WopEHOUSE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HULLAH (John).—Music in THE House. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“TAYLOR (Franklin)—A Primer oF PIANno- 
FORTE PLayinG. 18mo. 1s. 


‘TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp anp Music. 2nd 
Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

-— A System oF SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE 
EstasLtisHep Musicat Notation. 8vo. 
55. net, 

-—— Recorp oF THE CAMBRIDGE CENTENARY 
or W. A. Mozart. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ATKINSON (J.C.). (See ANTIQUITIES, Pp. 1.) 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). (See Sport, p. 32.) 


BLANFORD (W. T.).—GroLoGy AND 
ZooLoGy oF ABYSSINIA. 8vo. 21S. 


FOWLER (W. W.).—TALES OF THE BIRDs. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— A YAR WITH THE Birps. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


YKINGSLEY (Charles))—Mapam How aAnpb 
Lapy Wuy; or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


Gravucus; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d.—Presentation Edition. Cr. 
8vo, extra cloth. 7s. 6d. 


KLEIN (E.).—ErioLocy anp PATHOLOGY 
oF Grouse DisEAsE. 8vo. 7s. net. 


WALLACE (Alfred Russel)—THrz Maray 
ArcHIPELAGO: The Land of the Orang 
(Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
(llustrations. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. (See also 
BIoLocy.) 


WATERTON (Charles).— WANDERINGS IN 
SourH America, THE NorRTH-WEST OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s.—People’s Edition. 4to. 6d. 


WHITE (Gilbert)—Naturat History AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. Ed, by FRANK 
BuckLanp. With a Chapter on Antiquities 
by the Fart or SeLBorng. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (See Puysics.) 


NAVAL SCIENCE. 


KELVIN (Lord).—Porutar LecTruRES AND 
Appresses.—Vol. III. Navication. Cr, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 








ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).—MarinE SuRVEY- 
Inc, AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON. For 
Younger Naval Officers. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 78. 6a. 


SHORTLAND (Admiral).—Nauticat Sur- 
VEYING. 8vo. 215. 


NOVELS. 


(See Prose Ficrion, p. 18.) 


NURSING, 


(See under Domestic Economy, p. 8.) 
OPTICS (or LIGHT). (See Puysics, p. 28.) 
PAINTING. (See ART, p. 2.) 
PATHOLOGY. (See MEDICINE, p. 24.) 


PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE. (See PHILoLoey.) 


BRAIN. (See MEDICINE.) 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. 
LITICAL Economy.) 


ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. (See Potiricat Economy.) 


NATURAL SCIENCE: A Montuty Rg- 
VIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 8vo. Is. net. 
No. 1. March 1892. 


NATURE: A WEEK Ly ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL OF SCIENCE. Published every Thursday. 
Price 6d. Monthly Parts, 2s. and 25. 6d. ; 
Current Half-yearly vols., r5s. each. Vols. 
I.—XLVII. [Cases for binding vols. 1s. 64. 
each.] 


HELLENIC STUDIES, THE JOURNAL 
OF. Published Half-Yearly from 1880. 8vo. 
3os.; oreach Part, r5s. Vol. XIII. Part I. 
15s. net. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but official 
application must in each case be made to the 
Council. Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of Membership,may be obtained 
on application to the Hon, Sec., Mr. George 
Macmillan,29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF. (See Mepicine.) 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Published 
Monthly. rs.—Vols.I.-LXVII, 7s. 6d. each. 
[Cloth covers for binding, rs. each.] 


PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OF. 
PHILOLOGY.) 


PRACTITIONER, THE. (See Mepicine.) 


RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. (See Enu- 
CATION, p. 8.) 


(See Po- 


(See 


PHILOLOGY. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. Basit L. GiLDER- 
SLEEVE, 4s. 6d. each No. (quarterly), 
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PHILOLOG Y—continued. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
I. Frace, W. G. Hats, and B. I. WHEELER. 
I, Tue C U M-Constructions: their His- 
tory and Functions. Part I. Critical. 1s. 8d. 
net. Part II. Constructive. By W. G. 
HALE. 3s. 4d. net.—II. ANALOGY AND THE 
Scope oF 1Ts APPLICATION IN LANGUAGE. 
By B. I. WHEELER. 15.3. net. 


GILES (P.).—A Snort Manvat or Puito- 
LOGY FoR CLassicaL STUDENTS. Cr. 8vo. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY. 4 vols. 8vo. 125.6d.each. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. 
Edited by W. A. Wricut, M.A., I. By- 
waTeR, M.A., and H. Jackson, M.A. 
4s. 6d. each No. (half-yearly). - 


KELLNER (Dr. L.).— Hisroricat Our- 
LINES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.).—Primer 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 1s. 


-——— Eementary Lessons 1n HISTORICAL 
EnGLisH GRAMMAR. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

-—— Historica OuTLines oF ENGiisu Ac- 
CIDENCE. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


MORRIS (R.) and BOWEN (H. C.).—Ene- 
LISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 18mo. 1s. 


OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington). — THE Oxp 
AND Mipp_e EncuisH. Globe 8vo. gs. 
— Tue NEw Encutsu. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 21s. 


PEILE (John).—A Primer oF PuHiLowocy. 
18mo. 1s. 


PELLISSIER (E.).—Frencu Roots anp 
_ THEIR Famities. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


WAYLOR (Isaac).—Worps AND PLacsgs. 
gth Edit. Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 8vo. 145. 

—— GREEKS AND Gorus: A Study of the 
Runes. 8vo. gs. 


WETHERELL (J.).—Exercises on Mor- 
Riss PRIMER oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
18mo. 1s. 


VONGE (C. M.).—History or CuHRISTIAN 
Names. New Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
&thics and Metaphysics—Logic—Psychology. 


Ethics and Metaphysics. 


BIRKS(Thomas Rawson).—First PRINCIPLES 
oF Morar Science. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— Mopbern UTILITARIANISM ; or, The Sys- 
tems of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined 
and Compared. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

— Mopvern PuysicaL FATALISM, AND THE 
DoctTrRInE oF Evorution. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
‘First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).—A Hanpsoox 
oF MorAL Puitosopuy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


&LSKE (John).—Ovur tines or Cosmic Puito- 
SOPHY, BASED ON THE DocTRINE oF Evotv- 
TION. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 








FOWLER (Rey. Thomas). — ProGRessivE 
Morauity: An Essay in Ethics. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


HARPER (Father Thomas).—THe Mera- 
PHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. In 5 vols.—Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 18s. each.—Vol. ill. Part I. res. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—EvoLtuTion AND 
EruHics. 8vo. 2s. net. 


KANT.—Kanr’s Critica, PHILOSOPHY FOR 
EneiisH Reapers. By J. P. Manarry, 
D.D., and J. H. Bernarp, B.D. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo.—Vol. I. THe Kritix or Pure 
Reason EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 75.6d. 
—Vol. II. THe Protecomena. Translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 


— KriTik oF JUDGMENT. 
J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 8vo. 


KANT—MAX MULLER. — CRITIQUE OF 
Pure Reason By IMMANUEL Kanv. Trans- 
lated by F. Max Mitxrier. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Norrt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
16s. each (sold separately).—Vol. I. H1s- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Noir&, 
etc.—Vol. II. CriTiQuE oF Pure REASON. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—Morat anp METAa- 
PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).—THe Metuop 
OF THE DivINE GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL 
anD Mora. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

— THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NaTuURAL. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—— INTUITIONS OF THE Minn. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


— Aw ExamrnaTIon oF Mr. J. S. MiLt’s 
Puivosopuy. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6. 

— Tue ScoTrisH PuHiLosopHy From Hut- 
CHESON TO HAMILTON, BIOGRAPHICAL, Ex- 
POSITORY, CRITICAL. Roy. 8vo. 16s. 

— Reauistic PurtosopHy DEFENDED IN A 
PuitosopHic SERIES. 2 vols.—Vol. I. Ex- 
posirory. Vol. [1. Hisroricat AND CRITI- 
cAL. Cr. 8vo. 14s. 

— First anp FunpamentTaL TRUTHS, 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo. 9s. 

— THE PREVAILING TyPES OF PHILOSOPHY } 
Can THEY LOGICALLY REACH REALITY? 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Our Morar Nature. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MASSON (Prof. David).—Recent BrItTISsH 
Puitosopuy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—Tue Mrruons 
or Eruics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. 14s. 


—— ASUPPLEMEN1 TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
Containing all the important Additions and 
Alterations in the Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


Translated by 
ros, net. 





— OUTLINES OF THE HisTory or Eruics 
FOR ENGLISH Reapers. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THORNTON (W. T.). — OLp-FasHiongD 
Eruics AND COMMON-SENSE METAPHYSICS. 
8vo. ros. 6d, 


WILLIAMS(C. M.) —A Review oF THE Sys- 
TEMS OF ETHICS FOUNDED ON THE THEORY 
oF EvoLuTion. Cr. 8vo. 12s, net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Logic, 
BOOLE (George). — THE MATHEMATICAL 
ANALYsIS oF Loaic. 8vo. sewed. 55. 
CARROLL (Lewis).—TuHe Game oF LoaIc. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 
JEVONS(W. Stanley).—A Primer or Logic. 


18mo, Is. 


— Exementary Lessons 1n Logic, DE- 
DUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


—— Srupies in DeEpucTIvE Logic. end 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE: Treatise on 
Logicand Scientific Method. Cr.8vo. 12s.6d. 


—— Pure Locic: and other Minor Works. 
Edited by R. Apamson, M.A., and Har- 
riET A, JEVONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


KEYNES (J. N.).—Srupies anp EXERCISES 
IN Format Loaic. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).—THe Laws or Dis- 
CURSIVE THOUGHT. A Text-Book of Formal 
Logic. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


RAY (Prof. P. K.).—A Trext-Book or Dr- 
puctive Locic. 4th Edit. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VENN (Rev. John).—TuHeE Locic or CHANCB. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Symsouic Locic. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


—— Tue PrincipLes or Empiricar or In- 
DucTIvE Locic. 8vo. 18s. 


Psychology. 
BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.).—HanpxBoox oF 
PsycHo.ocy: Sensesand Intellect.8vo.12s.6d. 
—— FRELING AND WILL. 8vo. 125. 6d. 
— ELEMENTS OF PsycHo.oey. Cr.8vo. 75.6d. 
CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.). —THE REta- 
TIONS OF MIND AND Braln. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 8s. 
CLIFFORD (W. K.).—Sreine anp THINK- 
ING. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HOFFDING (Prof. H.).—OvuTiines oF Psy- 
cHoLocy. Translated by M. E. Lownpgs. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES (Prof. William).—THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PsycuoLtocGy. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

— Text Boox or PsycHotocy. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. net. 


JARDINE (Rev. Robert).—THE ELEMENTS 
OF THE PsycHOLOGY oF COGNITION. 3rd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


McCOSH (Rey. Dr.).—PsycHotocy. Cr. 8vo. 
I. Tue CocnittvE Powers. 6s. 6d.—II. 
Tue Motive Powers. 6s. 6d. 


—- THe Emotions. 8vo. gs. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).—THE PuysioLoGy 
or Minp. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Tue Paruo.iocy or Minn. 8vo. 18s. 

— Bopy anp Minp. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MURPHY (J. _J.).—Hasir anp INTELLI- 
GENCE. 2nd Edit. Illustrated. 8vo. 16s. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.).—THe CHEMISTRY OF 
PuotocrarHy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 








PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


General—Electricity and Magnetism— 
Heat, Light, and Sound. 


General, 


ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): THe ScrenTIFIC 
PAPERS OF THE LATE. With a Memoir by . 
Profs. Tarr and Crum Brown. 8vo. 18s. 

BARKER (G. F.).—Puysics: ADVANCED 
CoursE. 8vo. 21s. 

DANIELL (A.).—A Text-Book OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF Puysics. Illustrated. 2nd 
Edit. Med. 8vo. 21s. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).—TuE C. G. S. Sys- 
TEM OF UNITS, wI'tH TABLES OF PHYSICAL 
Constants. New Edit. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

FESSENDEN (C.).—ELEMENTS oF Puysics. 
Fcp. 8vo. 35. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puysics OF THE 
Eartn’s Crust. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

GUILLEMIN (Amédée).—THE FORCES OF 
Nature. A Popular Introduction to the 


Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 


KELVIN (Lord).—PoruLar LECTURES AND 
AppressEs.—Vol. 1. CONSTITUTION OF 


Matter. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
KEMPE (A. B.).—How To praw A STRAIGHT 
Ling. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—QueEsTions AND EXAMPLES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, SounD, LIGHT, 
Heat, ELecrriciry, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

— A GrapuaTEep CoursE oF NATURAL 
Scrence. PartI. Gl. 8vo. 2s.—Part II. 25.64. 

MOLLOY (Rey. G.).—GLEANINGS Im Sci- 
ENCE: A Series of Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

PHYSICAL REVIEW. Bi-Monthly. July, 
August. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour), — A PRIMER OF 
Puysics. Illustrated. 1r8mo. 1s. 

— Lessons tn ELEMENTARY Puysics. Illus- 
trated. Fecp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Questions. By T. H. Core. 18mo, 2s. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—LEssons IN ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TicAL Puysics. Illustrated.—GENERAL Puy- 
SICAL ProcessEs. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—LecTurEs oN soMB 
Recent ADVANCES IN PuysicaL SCIENCE. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 





Electricity and Magnetism. 


CUMMING (Linnzus).—An InTRopDUCTION 
tro Evectricity. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


DAY (R. E.).—Evecrric LiGHT ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 2s. 


GRAY (Prof. Andrew).—THE THrory anpD 
Pracrick oF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. r2s.6¢.—Vol. II. 2 parts. 25s. 

— ApsoLuTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC- 
TRICITY AND MaGnagrisM. F cp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

GUILLEMIN (A.).—Evecrricity anD Mac- 
netTism. A Popular Treatise. Translated 
and Edited by Prof. Strvanus P. THomp- 
son. Super Roy. 8vo, 315. 6d. 
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WEAVISIDE (O.)—Execrricat Papers. 
2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


KELVIN (Lord).— Papers on ELEcTRO- 
STATICS AND MAGNETISM. 8vo. 18s. 


LODGE (Prof. Oliver).—Mopern Views oF 
Exectricity. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MENDENHALL (7. C.).—A Century oF 
Evectricity. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lessons In ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL Puysics. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated.—ELEc- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 7s. 6d. 

— Practica Puysics ror ScHoors. GI. 
8vo.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNBTISM. 2s.6d. 


fHOMPSON (Prof. Silvanus P.), — Exs- 
MENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 
Macnetism. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.).—Exampies on Heat 
AND EvectTrRiciTy. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 
AIRY (Sir G. B.).—On Sounp anp ATMo- 
SPHERIC VIBRATIONS. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 


CARNOT--THURSTON.--REFLECTIONS ON 
THE MoriveE Power or HEaT, AND ON 
MACHINES FITTED TO DEVELOP THAT 
Power. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
not. Edited by R. H. Tuurston, LL.D. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHNSON (Amy).—SunsuineE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JONES (Prof. D. E.).—Heat, Licut, AND 


Sounp. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Lessons In HEAT anp Licut. Globe 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


MAYER (Prof. A. M.).—Sounp. A Series of 
Simple Experiments. Illustr. Cr.8vo. 3s.6d. 
MAYER (Prof. A. M.)and BARNARD (C.)— 


Licut. A Series of Simple Experiments. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PARKINSON (S.).—A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 
4th Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


PEABODY (Prof. C. H.).—THERMODYNAMICS 
OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT- 
ENGINES. 8vo. ats. 

PERRY (Prof. J.).—Steam: An Elementary 
Treatise. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PRESTON (T.).—Tue Tueory or LIGHT. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
— Tue THEORY oF Heat. 8vo. 


RAYLEIGH (Lord).—Turory or Sovunp. 
8vo. Vol. I. r2s. 6¢.—Vol. II. ras. 6a. 


_ SHANN (G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on Heat in RELATION TO STEAM AND THE 
Stgam-Encine. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPOTTISWOODE (W.).—PoLaRISATION OF 
Licut. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).—Lessons In ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TicaL Puysics. Cr. 8vo.  Illustrated.— 
Optics, HEAT, AND SOUND. 

— PracrTicaL Puysics ror Scuoots. Gl. 
8vo.—HeatT, LiGHT, AND SOUND. 


STOKES (Sir George G.).—On LicurT. 
Burnett tures. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The 


STONE (W. H.).—ELementTary Lessons om 
Sounp. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


TAIT (Prof. P. G.).—Heat. With Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR (Sedley).—Sounp anp Music. 2nd 
Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


TURNER (H. H.). (See ELECTRICITY.) 


WRIGHT (Lewis).—Licur. A Course of 
Experimental Optics. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ARATUS.—THE SkIEs AND WEATHER ForRE- 
casts or Aratus. Translated by E. Posts, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


BLANFORD (H. F.).—Tue RupimentTs oF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF 
InpD1an ScHoors, [Illustr. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6a. 


— A PracTicaL GUIDE TO THE CLIMATES 
AND WEATHER or InpIA, CEYLON ANB 
BuRMAH, AND THE STORMS OF INDIAN 
Sgas. 8vo. 12s 6d. 


FERREL (Prof. W.).—A PopuLar TREATISE 
ON THE WINDS. 2nd Ed. 8vo. 17s. net. 


FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puysics oF THE 
Eartu’s Crust. end Edit. 8vo. res. 


GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).—A Primer oF Puv¥- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 18mo. 1s. 
— ELementary Lessons In Puysicar 
GrocGRAPHY. Illustrated. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. 1S. 64. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—PuysioGRapny. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LOCKYER (J. Norman).—OvurT tings oF Puy- 
SIOGRAPHY: THE MovEMENTS OF THE 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo,swd. 18. 6d. 


MELDOLA (Prof. R.) and WHITE (Wm.).— 
Report ON THE East ANGLIAN EaRTH- 
QUAKE OF APRIL 22ND, 1884. 3s. 6d. 


EARTH. 


8vo. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


FEARNLEY (W.).—A Manuat or ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL HisTo.oey. Cr. 8vo. 75. 64. 


FOSTER (Prof. Michael).—A Trext-Book oF 
PuysioLocy. Illustrated. sth Edit. 8vo.— 
Part I. Book I. Broop: Tur TissuEs oF 
MoveMEnT, THE VAscuLAR MECHANISM. 
tos. 6d.—Part II. Book II. Tux TissuEs oF 
CHEMICAL ACTION, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE 
Mecuanisms: Nutrition. tos. 6¢.—Part 
III. Book III. THz CrenTrRat Nervous 
System. 7s. 6d.—Part IV. Book III. Tug 
SENSES, AND SOME SPECIAL MUSCULAR 
MecuanismMs.—Book IV. THE Tissues AND 


MECHANISMS OF REPRODUCTION. 10s. 6a. 
—Appendix, by A. S. Lea. 7s. 6d. 
— A Primer oF PuysioLocy. 18mo. 1s. 


FOSTER (Prof. ) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
—A Course oF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PuysIoLocy AND HistTotoey. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GAMGEE (Arthur).—A Tsxt-Book oF THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL 
Bopy. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 
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PHYSIOLOGY—continued. 


HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).—THe Human 
Foot AND THE Human Hanp. Illustrated. 
Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).—Lzssons IN 
ELEMENTARY Puysrotocy. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—- Quzstions. By T. Atcock. 18mo. 15.6d. 


MIVART (St. George).—Lxssons 1n_ ELE- 
MENTARY ANATOMY. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PETTIGREW (J. Bell).—TuHe PuysioLocy 
OF THE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS IN THE 
LowErR ANIMALS ANDIN MAN. 8vo. 125, 


SEILER (Dr. Carl).—M1icro-PHOTOGRAPHS 
In Histotocy, NorRMAL AND PATHOLOGI- 
CAL. 4to. 315. 6d. 


POETRY. (See under LITERATURE, P. 14.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).—Pusric Finance. 
12s. 6d, net. 


BOHM-BAWERK (Prof.).—CariTat anp In- 
TEREST. Trans. by W. SMART. 8vo. 12s.net. 

— THE Positive THEORY oF CapiTAL. By 
the same Translator. 12s. net. 


BOISSEVAIN (G. M.).—THr MonztTary 
QuEsTION. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. 


BONAR (James).—MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CAIRNES (J. E.).—Some Leapine PrRInci- 
PLES OF PoLiTICAL ECONOMY NEWLY Ex- 
POUNDED. 8vo. 145. 

’ —— THE CHARACTER AND Locicat METHOD 

or PoxiticaL Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


CANTILLON. —Essar suR LE COMMERCE. 


I2mo. 7S. net. 


CLARE (G ).—A BC oF THE ForrIGn Ex- 
CHANGES. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


CLARKE (C. B.). —SPECULATIONS FROM 
Pouiticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R.H. I. 
PALGRAVE. 35.6d. net. (Part I. July, 1891.) 


ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — Tue 
JouRNAL OF THE British Economic Asso- 
CIATION. Edit. by Prof. F. Y. EpGEworTu. 
Published Quarterly. 8vo. 5s. (Part I. 
April, 1891.) Vol. I. 21s. [Cloth Covers for 
binding Volumes, 1s. 6d. each.] 


ECONOMICS: THe QuarTERLY JOURNAL 
or. Vol: II. Parts II. Il]. IV. 2s. 6d. each. 
—Vol. Ill. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each.—Vol. IV. 
4 parts. 2s.6d. each.—Vol. V. 4 parts. 25.6d. 
each.—Vol. VI. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each, 

FAWCETT (Henry).—Manuat or Pouiti- 
cat Economy. 7th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

—  AnExpLaANnaTory DIGEST OF THE ABOVE. 
By C. A. Waters. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).—Poxiricat Econ- 
OMy FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 
7th Edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A BANKER’s DAUGHTER, and 
Edit. x18mo. 1s. 





GILMAN (N. P.). — Prorit-SHARING BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYER AND EmpLoyex. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon. George J.).— REPORTS 
AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXATION. 8Vv0. 55 


GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED: In. 
Evrery-pDay MATTERS RELATING TO PRo- 
PERTY AND INcomE. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GUNTON (George).—WEALTH AND PRoO- 
GREss. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HORTON (Hon. S. Dana).—THEz SILVER 
PounD AND ENGLAND’s Monetary POLic¥ 
SINCE THE RESTORATION. 8vo. 145. 


HOWELL (George).—THE CONFLICTS OF 
CapiTaL AND Lapour. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


JEVONS(W. Stanley).—A PRIMER OF POLITI- 
CAL Economy. 18mo. 1s. 


THE THEORY OF PoLiTICAL ECONOMY. 
grd Ed. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND Fie 
NANCE. Edit. by H.S. FoxweEii. 8vo. 278 


KEYNES (J. N.).—TuE Score anpD METHOD 
oF PoriricaL Economy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred).—PRINCIPLES OF 
Economics. 2vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. r2s.6d. net. 

—— ELemeEnts oF Economics or INDUSTRY. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frederick).—THe History oF 
Lioyn’s, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN 
GreaT BRITAIN. 8vo. 145. 


PRICE (L. L. F. R.).—InpusTRIAL PEACE? 
Irs ADVANTAGES, METHODS, AND DIFFI- 
cuLTigs. Med. 8vo. 6s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—TuHE PRINCIPLES 
oF Po.iticaL Economy. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 16s. 

SMART (W.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF VALUE. Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 


THOMPSON (H. M.).—TxHe TnHeory or 
WAGES AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE HIGHT 
Hours QursTion. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


WALKER (Francis A.).—First Lessons us 
Pouiticat Economy. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


— A Brier Text-Book oF PoriTKAL 
Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— Pouiticat Economy. 8vo. 1as. 64. 


— TuHE WaGeEs Question. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


— Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 85.6d.net. 


— Money In its RELATION TO TRADE AND 
InpustrY. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


—Lanp anpiTs Rent. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WALLACE (A. R.).—Bapb Times: An Essay. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).—TuHe ALPHABET OF 
Economic Scrence.—l. ELEMENTS OF THE: 
THEORY OF VALUE OR WorTH. GI. 8vo. 25.64. 


POLITICS, 
(See also History, p. ro.) 


ADAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.)—THE Swiss CONFEDERATION. 8vo. 145 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—THE EcypTiaw 
QUESTION. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 
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BATH (Marquis of).—OssERVATIONS ON 
Burcarian Arrairs. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHT (John).—SprecuEs on QUESTIONS 
oF Pustic Pouicy. Edit. by J. E. Toorop 
Rocers. With Portrait. 2vols. 8vo. 255. 
—Popular Edition. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Pusric Appresses. Edited by J. E. T. 
RoGeErRs. 8vo. 145. 


BRYCE (Jas., M.P.).—Tue American Com- 
MONWEALTH. 2vols. New Edit. Ext.cr. 
8vo. Vol. I. ras. 6d. 


BUCKLAND (Anna).—Our Nartionat IN- 
STITUTIONS. 18mo. ts. 


BURKE (Edmund).—Letrers, TRACTS, AND 
SPEECHES ON IRIsH AFFAIRS. Edited by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD,with Preface. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

—— REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLD- 
TION. Ed. by F. G. SzLBy. Globe 8vo. 55. 


CAIRNES (J. E.).—Poriricat Essays. 8vo. 
os. 6d. 


THE SLaveE Power, 8vo. tos. 6d. 


COBDEN (Richard).—SpEEcHES ON QuUES- 
TIONS OF Pustic Poticy. Ed. by J. BRIGHT 
and J. E. THoroitp RoceErs. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICEY (Prof. A. V.).—LeTTERs on UNIONIST 
Devusions. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DILKE (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W.).—GrEATER 
Britain. goth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Propiems oF GREATER BRITAIN. Maps. 
grd Edit. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DONISTHORPE (Wordsworth). — Inpivi- 
puALiIsm: A System of Politics. 8vo. 145. 


DUFF (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E.Grant).—MIsce.ia- 
NIES, POLITICALAND LITERARY. 8vo. 1os.6d. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.—His Rights 
and Responsibilities. Ed. by Henry Craik, 
C.B. New Edit. Monthly Volumes from 
Oct. 1892. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. TRAILL. 
Tue ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
Tue Lanp Laws. By Sir F. Pot.ock, 
Bart. 2nd Edit. 
THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
Crime. By Col. Sir Epmunp bu Cane. 
Locat GovERNMENT. By M. D. CHALMERS. 
CoLonigzs AND DEPENDENCIES: Part I. In- 
pia. By J. S. Corton, M.A.—II. Tue 
Cotonigs. By E, J. Payne. 

THe STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCA- 
TION. By Henry Craik, C.B. 

Tue STATE AND THE CHURCH. 
ARTHUR ExuiottT, M.P. 

Tue STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

Tue Poor Law. By the Rev. T. W. Fow.e. 

Tue STATE IN RELATION TO LazsourR. By 
W. STANLEY JEVONS. 

Justice AND Porice. By F. W. MarTLanp. 

Tue Nationa Derences. By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. [In the Press. 

ForEIGN RELaTiIons. By S. WALPOLE. 

THE NaTIONAL BupceT; NaTIonaAL DEBT; 
Taxes AND Rates. By A. J. WILson. 





By Hon. 








FAWCETT (Henry).—Spreecues on some. 
CoepeNs POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8vo.. 
tos, 6d. 


Free TRADE anpD Protection. 6th: 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).—Essays- 
AND LECTURES ON PoLiTICAL AND SOCIAL 
Supjects. 8vo. ros. 6d. 





FISKE (John).—American Pouiricat IpEas 
VIEWED FROM THE STAND-POINT OF Uni- 
VERSAL History. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


— Civit GovERNMENT IN THE UNITED» 
STATES CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 
TO ITs ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FREEMAN (E. A.).— DisesTaBLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT. WuHaT ARE THEY?” 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 1s, 


— THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH ConstTI-- 
TUTION. sth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


HARWOOD (George).—DiIsEsTABLISHMENT ; 
or, a Defence of the Principle of a National 
Church. 8vo. 12s. 


-— Tue Cominc Democracy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HILL (Florence D.).—CuitpREN oF THE 
State. Edited by Fanny Fowxks. Crown: 
8vo. 6s. 


HILL (Octavia).—Our Common Lanp, anp 
OTHER Essays. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).—Tue Treaty Rz- 
LATIONS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY, FROM! 
1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


JENKS (Prof. Edward).—Tue GovernMENT 
oF VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). 8vo. 14S. 


JEPHSON (H.).—THE PLatrorm: irs Risg: 
AND PROGRESS. 2 vols. 8vo. ats. 


LOWELL QJ. R.). (See CottecTrep Works.) 
LUBBOCK (SirJ.). (See ComtectEp Works.)» 


PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).— Essays on 
EASTERN QUESTIONS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PARKIN (G. R.).—ImperIaAL FEDERATION. 
Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).—Inrropucrion: 
TO THE HisToRY OF THE SCIENCE oF 
Pouitics. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— LEapiInG CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
Crown 8yo 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 8vo. 6s. 


ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).—Cosprn anp: 
PouiTIcAL OPINION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE (Jas.).—PoruLtar PRocrsss - 
IN ENGLAND. 8vo. 16s. 


RUSSELL (Sir Charles)—Nrw Virws on- 
IRELAND. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— THE PARNELL Commission: THE OPEN: 
ING SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
—Popular Edition, Sewed. 2s. 


SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).—Tue ELemMents* 
oF Pouitics. 8vo. 14s. net. 
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POLITICS. 


‘SMITH (Goldwin).—CANADA AND THE CANA: 
DIAN QUESTION. 8vo. 8s. net. 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. (See 
bclow under STATISTICS.) 
STATHAM (R.).— Bracks, 
BritisH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘THORNTON (W.T.).--A PLEA FOR PEASANT 
Proprietors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Inp1an Pupric Works, AND COGNATE 
InpIAN Topics. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TRENCH (Capt. F.).—Tue Russo-INDIAN 
Quzsrion. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WALLACE (Sir Donald M.).—EcGyrT AnD 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 8yvo. 145. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


(See under PHILOSOPHY, p. 28.) 
SCULPTURE. (Sce Art.) 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


BOOTH (C.).—A PicTuRE OF PAUPERISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s.—Cheap Edit. 8vo. Swd., 6d. 

LirE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Lonpon. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each.— 
Maps to illustrate the above. 5s. 

FAWCETT (H. and Mrs. H.). (See Poritics.) 


GILMAN (N. P.).—SociaLisM AND THE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HILL (Octavia).—Homes oF THE LONDON 
Poor. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).—Socrat DisrasEs 
AND WorsE REMEDIES: Letters to the 
“Times.” Cr.8vo. sewed. ts. net. 


JEVONS (W. Stanley).—Merxops oF SocraL 
ReEForM. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

PEARSON (C. H.).—Narionat LIFE AND 
CHARACTER: A ForEcAST. 8vo. ros. net. 


STANLEY (Hon. Maude).—Ctups For 
WorkINnG Girts. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SOUND. 


Borers, AND 





(See under Prrysics, p. 29.) 


SPORT. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Witp Brasts 
AND THEIR Ways: REMINISCENCES OF 
Europe, Asta, ArricA, AMERICA, FROM 
1845—88. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.).—SprortTiInG SKETCHES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E., Bart ),—A 
SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


STATISTICS, 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1893. Revised after 
Official Returns. Ed. by J. Scorr Keiris, 


Cr. 8vo. os. 6d. 
SURGERY. (See Mepicrnez.) 
SWIMMING. 


LEAHY (Sergeant).—Tur ArT oF SWIMMING 
IN THE ETON STYLE., Cr. 8vo. 2s. 








THZOLOGY. 

The Bible—History of the Christian Church— 
The Church of England—Devotional Books 
—The Fathers—Hymnology—Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and Theological Essays. 


The Bible. 
History of the Bible— . 

THE Enciish Brsre; An External and 
Critical History of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. JoHNn 
Eapige. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

THE BrsLEIN THE CHURCH. By Right Rev. 
Bp. Westcott. siothedit. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Biblical History— 

Brste LzEssons. 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

SipE-LicHts upon Bisre History. By 
Mrs. Sypney Buxton. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

SToRIES FROM THE BiBLE. By Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcu. Illust. Cr.8vo. 2 parts. 3s.6d.each. 

Bis_e READINGS SELECTED FROM THE PEN- 
TATEUCH AND THE Book OF JOSHUA. 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tue CHILDREN’s TREASURY OF BIBLE 
Stories. By Mrs. H. Gaskorn. 18mo. 
ts. each.—Part I. Old Testament; II. 
New Testament; III. The Apostles. 

Tuz Nations ARounp IsrRaELt. By A. 
Keary. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A Crass-Book oF OLD TESTAMENT His- 
Tory. By Rev. Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo. 4s.6d. 

A Crass-Book or NEw TESTAMENT His- 
tory. Bythesame. x8mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Suittinc Book oF OLp TESTAMENT 
History. By the same. 18mo. 1s. 

A Suittinc Book or New TESTAMENT 
History. Bythesame., 18mo. 1s. 


The Old Testament— 

ScRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Famiuiges. By C. M. Yoncr. Globe 8vo. 
ts. 6d. each: also with comments, 3s. 6d. 
each. — GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY. — 
ee to Sotomon.—KINGS AND THE 

ROPHETS.—TuH= GospELTIMES.—APpos- 

ToLic TIMES. 

Tue PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
Oxp Testament. By F. D. Maurice. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THe PropHETs AND KINGS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By same. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. 

THE CaNON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Prof. H. E. Ryte. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Pentateuch— 

An Historico-CriTIcaL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF THE HEXA- 
TrucH (PENTATEUCH AND Book OF 
—— By Prof. A. KurnEn. Trans. 

y P. H. WicksTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

The Psalms— : 

Tue PsaLtMs CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


By Rev. E. A. ApsoTT. 


By Four Frienps. Cr. 8vo. 59s. net. 
Gotpen TrEaAsuRY PSALTER.  Student’s 
Edition of the above. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Psavtms. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. C. Jenninecs, M.A., and W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. each. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF 
THE Psatms. By Rev. J. F. THRupp. 
end Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. ars. 

Isaiah— 

IsalAH XL.—Lxvi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by MarrHEw 
ARNOLD. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
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Isaiah— 

IsAIAH OF JERUSALEM. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By MatrHew ArNoLpD. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

A BrisLe-READING FOR ScHooLs. The Great 

_ Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah 
xl.—lIxvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By thesame. 18mo. 1s. 

CoMMENTARY ON THE Book oF ISAIAH: 
Critical, Historical, and Prophetical ; in- 
cluding a Revised English Translation. 
By T. R. Birks. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Book or IsataH CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. By T. K. Cueyne. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Zechariah— 
Tue Hesrew STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON 
ZECHARIAH, Hebrewand LXX. By W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The New Testament— 

Tue New TestTaMEnt. Essay on the Right 
Estimation of MS. Evidence in the Text 
of the New Testament. By T. R. Birks. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MessaGEs OF THE Booxs. Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. By Archd. FARRAR. 8vo. 145. 

Tue CLassicAaL ELEMENT IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Considered as a Proof of its 
Genuineness, with an Appendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
ofthe Canon. By C.H.Hoo te. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

On a FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New TEesTAMENT. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Bishop LigHtFoot. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Unity oF THE New TESTAMENT. By 
F. D. Maurice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. tes. 

Tue Synoptic PropLeM FOR ENGLISH 
Reavers. By A. J. Joriey. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. net. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DURING THE First Four CENTURIES. By 
Bishop WestcotrT. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6a 

GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By W. J. Hicxie, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. 3s. 

Tue New TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text revised by Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
each.—Vol. I. Text.—Vol. II. Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. 

ScHooLt EDITION OF THE ABOVE. 18mo, 
4s. 6d. ; 18mo, roan, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt 
edges, 6s. 6d. 


The Gospels— 

THE Common TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC 
Gospgets. In the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Rev. E. A. AssoTt and 
W. G. RusHBROOKE. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Synopricon : An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. 
RuSHBROOKE. Printed in Colours, In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 4to.—Part I. 3s. 6d. 
—Parts II. and III. 7s.—Parts IV. V. and 
VI., with Indices, 1os. 6¢.—Appendices, 
ros. 6d.—Complete in x vol. 35s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FouR 
GosrELs. ByBp. WEsTCOTT.Cr.8vo. tos. 6a. 

THE ComPosITION OF THE FouR GOSPELS. 
By Rev. ARTHUR WriGHT. Cr. 8vo. 55. 








The Gospels— 
Tue AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRY- 
PHAL GOSPEL OF ST. Peter. By H. B. 
SWETE. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Gospel of St. Matthew— 
THe Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. A. SLoman. Fcp.8vo. 2s.6d. 
Cuxoice Notes on St. MatTHew. Drawn 
from Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9s.) 


Gospel of St. Mark— | 
ScHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTA: 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. A. CaLverT, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 25.6d. 
CuoicE Notes on St. Mark. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in x vol. 9s.) 


Gospel of St. Luke— 

Greek Text, with Introductions 1d Notes 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

Cxoice Notes on St. Luxe. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GosPEL OF THE KinGpoM oF HEAVEN. 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr, 8vo. 3s 62. 


Gospel of St. John— 

THe Gospet oF St. JOHN. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cuoice NoTEs on St. JOHN. 

Old and New Sources. 


The Acts of the Apostles— 

THE Oip Syriac ELEMENT IN THE TEXT 
OF THE CoDEXx Beza&. By F. H. Cuase. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

GREEK TExT, with Notes by T. E. Pac, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE First Days: THR 
CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF 
THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE 


By F. D. 


Drawn from 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 62. 


Wor.tp. Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGHaN, 
Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Epistles of St. Paul— 

THe EpistLE TO THE Romans. The 
Greek Text, with English Notes. By the 
Very Rev. C. J.. VauGHan. 7th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Tue EpiIsTLEs TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Rev. W. 
Kay. 8vo. gs. 

The EpisTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop LicHtroor. 
toth Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

Tue EpisTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 12s, 

Tue ErisTLe TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rey. C. J. 
VAUGHAN. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

Tue EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
To Puitemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop Licutroor, 
oth Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

Tue EPIsTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
CoLossIANS, AND PHILEMON. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. 
Daviss. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 
The Bible—continued. 


The Epistles of St. Panl— 

Tue First Epistle TO THE THESSALO- 
NIANS. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
8vo, sewed, ts. 6d. 

Tue EpisTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By Prof. 
Joun Eapig. 8vo. 12s. 


The Epistle of St. James— 
THe GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. JoszPH B.Mavor. 8vo. 145. 


The Epistles of St. John— 
Tue Epistles oF ST. JoHN. By F. D. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
WestcoTr. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews— 
GREEK AND ENGLISH. Edited by Rev. 
FREDERIC RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH TExT, with Commentary. By the 
same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Tue GREEK TExT, with Notes, by Very 


Rev C. J. VauGHAN. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d, 
Tus GREEK TExT, with Notes and Essays, 
by Bishop WESTCOTT. 8vo. 145, 
Revelation— 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JoHN. By Rev. 
Prof. W. Mitrican. Cr. 8vo.. 7s. 6a. 
LecTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the 

same. Crown 8vo. 55. 
D scUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE, By the 


same. Cr. 8vo. 59. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. 
Joun. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGHan. 
5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Bipt—E Worp-Boox. By W. Atpis 
WRIGHT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of the Christian Church, 
CHURCH (Dean).—THE OxFrorp Move: 
MENT, 1833—45. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 
CUNNINGHAM (Rev. John).—TuHE GrowTu 
oF THE CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 
CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — THE 
Cxuurcues oF Asta: A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DALE (A. W. W.).—THE Synop oF Etvira, 
aND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FourTH CEN- 
tury. Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—A History or 
tHe CHRISTIAN CHURCH: MIDDLE AGE 
Edited by Bp. Stusss. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d, 

— A History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE REFORMATION. oth Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


HORT (Dr. F. J. A.).—Two Dissertations. 
{.On MONOPFENH®S @EOS in Scriprurg 
AND TrapITION. II. ON THE ‘‘ CoNSTAN- 
TINOPOLITAN ” CREED AND OTHER EASTERN 
CREEDS OF THE FourtTH CENTURY. 8vo. 
7s. 6a 

KILLEN (W. D.),—Eccvestasticat Hrs- 
TORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
DATE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 2 vols. 
8vo. 255. 











SIMPSON (Rev. W.).—An EpiroME OF THE 
HisTory OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 7th 
Edit. Fcp. 8vo 3s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.). THE CHURCH 
OF THE First Days: THE CHURCH OF 
JerusaALeM, THe CHURCH OF THE GEN- 
TILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WoRLD. Cr. 
8vo. tos. 6d. 


WARD (W.).—Wi1tt1Am GrorGE WARD AND 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 8vo. 145. 

—— W. G. Warp AND THE CATHOLIC RE- 
VIVAL. 8vo. 14s. 


The Church of England. 
Catechism of— 
CATECHISM 
Is. net. 

A Cvass-Book oF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rey. Canon 
Maciear. 18mo. ts. 6d. 

A First CLass-Book oF THE CATECHISM 


AND CONFIRMATION. 18mo. 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the 
same. 18mo. 6d. f 
THe ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. Witb 


Prayers and Devotions. 
32mo. 
Collects— 

CoLLECTsS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

With a Coloured Floral Design to each 
Collect. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


Disestablishment— 

DISsESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
WHAT ARE THEY? By Prof. E. A. FREE- 
MAN. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. xs. 

DISESTABLISHMENT ; or, A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church. By Gro. 
Harwoop, 8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roun- 
DELL, KARL OF SELBORNE. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 

, CHURCHES AND TiTHEs_ By the same. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— : 

DIssENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. H. Curreis. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

Holy Communion— 

Tue CoMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE Book 
oF ComMMON Prayer. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 
6th Edit. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

First ComMuNION. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon MacLear. 32mo. 6d. 

A Manuat oF INsTRUCTION FOR ConFIR- 
MATION AND First CommuNIoN. With 


By the same. 


Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
32mo. 25. 
Liturgy— 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By 
Rev. Canon MaciEar. x8mo. 3s, 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION To THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By same. 18mo. [J the Press. 

A History oF THE Book or Common 
Prayer. By Rev F. Procter. 18th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS—SERMONS, LECTURES, Etc. 35 


Liturgy— 

An ELEMENTAY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Boox or Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 
PRocTER and Rev. Canon Mac ear. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Twetve Discourses oN SUBJECTS CON: 
NECTED WITH THE LITURGY AND Wor: 
SHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VauGHAN. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A Companion To THE LeEcTIoNaRY. By 
Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Devotional Books. 


EASTLAKE (Lady).—Frtitowsuie: Let- 
TERS ADDRESSED TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS, 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IMITATIO CHRISTI. Libri IV. Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Diirer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—Ourt oF THE DEEP: 
WorDs FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the 
Writings of CHarLes Kincstey. Ext. fep. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

— Dairy Tuoucuts. Selected from the 
Wnitings of CHarLes Kincstey. By His 
Wire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— From Deatu To LiFe. 
Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
by His WiFr. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).—A Manuva oF 
INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
First COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32m0. 25. 

— Tue Hour or Sorrow; or, The Office 
for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. 2s. 


MAURICE (F. D.).—Lzssons or Horr 
Readings from the Works of F. D. Maurice. 
Selected by Rev. J. Lt. Davies, M.A. Cr. 
Bv0. 55. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
Witha Preface by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 
D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


SERVICE (Rev. J.).—PRAVERS FOR PUBLIC 
Worsuipr. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).—Linxs 
AND CLUuES. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).—THouUGHTS 
on REVELATION AND LiFe. Selections from 
the Writings of Bishop Westcott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Puitiirs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


WILBRAHAM (Francis M.).—IN THE SERE 
AND YELLow Lear: THOUGHTS AND RE- 
COLLECTIONS FOR OLD AND Younc. Globe 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Fragments of 
Edit. 


The Fathers. 


DONALDSON (Prof. James).—THE Apos- 
totic FatTuers. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 











Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers: 


Tue Apostoric FaTuers. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By Bishop LicutFoot. 
—Part I. St. Clement oF Rome. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s.—Part II. St. Ienatius To St. 
Porycarp. 3 vols. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 48s. 

Tue Apostoric FATHERS. Abridged Editi. 
With Short Introductions, Greek Text, and 
English Translation. By same. 8vo. 16s. 

Tue EpisTLe oF ST. BARNABAS. Its Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. W. CunnincHam. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Hymnology. 


BROOKE (S. A.).—Curistian Hymns. Gl. 
8vo. 2s.6d.net.--CHRISTIAN HYMNS ANDSER- 
vicE Book oF BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLooms- 
BuRY. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net.—SERVICE Book. 
Gl. 8vo. 1s, net. 


PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.). — OricinaL 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of),—TuEr Book 
OF PRAISE. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Hymna. Chiefly from ‘‘ The Book of 

Praise.” —A. Royal 32mo, limp. 6¢.—B. 

18mo, larger type. 1s.—C. Fine paper. 1s.6d. 

—With Music, Selected, Harmonised, and 

Composed by Jonn HuLttan. 18mo. 35.6d. 


WOODS (Miss M. A.).—Hymns For ScHooL 
Worsuip. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 





Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays. 

ABBOT (F. E.).—Screntiric THEISsmM. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

— TuE Way ovT oF AGNOSTICISM ; or, The 
Philosophy of Free Religion. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).—CampripGE SER- 
mons. 8vo. 6s. 

— Oxrorp Sermons. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

—— Puiromytuus. A discussion of Cardinal 
Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Newmanianism. Cr, 8vo. 


AINGER (Canon).—SeRMons PREACHED IN 
THE TEMPLE CHuRCH. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe).—Tue Lrapinc IDEAS OF THE 
GosrEets. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BAINES (Rev. Edward).—SEeRmons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BATHER (Archdeacon).—On Some Munis- 
TERIAL DuTIES, CATECHISING, PREACHING, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaucuan, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


BERNARD(Canon).—THE CENTRAL TEACH- 
ING OF CurisT. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).—Tue InFviu- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 55. 

—— Tue STERNNESS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, 
AND 1TS RELATION TO THE Law oF For- 
GIvENESS. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


BINNIE (Rev. W.).—SERMons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Is. net. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays—continued. 


BIRKS (Thomas Rawson).—Tue DiFFIcuL- 
TIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, 
AND JUDGMENT. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

— JusTiFIcATION AND ImpuTED RIGHT- 
Eousness. A Review. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— SupfRNATURAL REVELATION; or, First 
Principles of Moral Theology. 8vo. 


BROOKE S.A.).—SHortT SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

BROOKS (Bishop Phillips). —THe CANDLE OF 
tHE Lorp: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CuurcHEs. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Twenty Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

— Torerance. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Cr.8vo. gs.6d. 
BRUNTON (T. Lauder).—TuHe BipLe AND 
Science. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
BUTLER (Archer).—SERMONS, DOCTRINAL 

AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edit. 8vo. 8s. 


— Ssconp SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 75. 
— Letters on RoMAnisM. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).—SERMONS PREACHED 
In CHELTENHAM COLL. CHAPEL. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


CAMPBELL (wr. John M’Leod).—THE Na- 
TURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Edited by his Son, DonaLtpD CAMPBELL, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
— THouGHTS ON REVELATION. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
— RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GiFT OF 
ETERNAL Lire. Compiled from Sermons 
preached 1829—31. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
of).—Boy-Lirge: 1Ts TRIAL, ITs STRENGTH, 
irs Futness. Sundays in Wellington Col- 


lege, 1859—73. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
— Tue SEvEN Girts. Primary Visitation 
Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— Curist anp His Times. Second Visi- 
tation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— A PastoraL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE 


oF CANTERBURY, 1890. 8vo, sewed. rd. 


CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).— 
TrutH iN Tare. Addresses, chiefly to 
Children. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Tue PERMANENT ELEMENTS oF RB 
LIGION. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).—CoNncERNING THE 
BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF Gop. 8vo. 55. 


CHURCH (Dean).—Human Lire AND ITS 
ConpiTions. Cr. 8vo. 

— Tue Girts oF CIVILISATION : and other 
Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— DIsciPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHAR: 
ACTER; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— ApvENT SERMONS,1885. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— VILLAGE SERMons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED. Ext. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 








CONGREVE (Rev. John).—HicH Hopes 
AND PLEADINGS FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, 
Nosier THOUGHTS, AND LARGER CHARITY. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 8 


COOKE (Josiah P., jun.).—RELIGION AND 
Cuemistry. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


COTTON (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Cr. . 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.). — CHRISTIAN 
CIVILISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
to Inpia. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).—TuHE ScriENTIFIC 
OpsTACLES TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn).—Tue GosrEL 
AND MopERN Lirg. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Socrat QuESTIONS FROM THE PoINT OF 
View oF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

— WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Ext. 
fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— THECHRISTIAN CALLING. Ext.fp.8vo. 6s. 

— ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN 
THE SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN 


Society. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Baptism, CONFIRMATION, AND THE 
Lorp’s Supper. Addresses. 18mo. Is. 


DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.).—GopLINEsSS AND 
Man ingss. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.).—INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


DU BOSE (W. P.).—THE SoTERIOLOGY OF 
THE New TESTAMENT. By W. P. Du BosE. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


ECCE HOMO: A SurRvEy OF THE LIFE AND 
Work oF Jesus Curist, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


ELLERTON (Rev. John).—THE Ho.wtest 
MANHOOD, AND ITS Lessons FoR Busy 
,Lives. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).—Works. Usé- 
Jorm Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 
Monthly from December, 1891. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 
ETERNAL Hope. 
Sermons. 
Tue Fact oF Man: and other Sermons. 
THE Witness or History To CHRIST 
Hulsean Lectures, 1870. 
THE SILENCE AND Voices oF Gop. Sermons. 
In THE Days oF Toy YoutTH. Marlborough 
College Sermons. ; 
SaintLy Workers. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EprHpHATHA; or, The Amelioration of the 
MERCY AND JUDGMENT. [World. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA, 
— THe History oF INTERPRETATION, 
Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 


FISKE (John).—Man’s Destiny VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FORBES (Rev. Granville).—TuE Voice or 
Gop IN THE Psatms. Cr. 8vo. 65. 6a. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).—A New ANnaLocy 
BETWEEN REVEALED RELIGION AND THE 


CoursE AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURE. 
Cr. vo. 65. 


Westminster Abbey 
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FRASER (Bishop).—SERMons. Edited by 
Joun W. Dicee. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


HAM EPR Gohn).—On TrRuTH AND ERROR. 
. 8vo. 55. 
—— Arruur’s Seat; or, The Church of the 
Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— AsovE anp ArounpD: Thoughts on God 
and Man. 12mo. as. 6d. 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon).—Curist AND 
OTHER Masters. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ros.6a. 


HARE (Julius Charles).—Tur Mission oF 
THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLumprre. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HARPER (Father Thomas).—TuHEe Mxta- 
PHYSICS OF THE ScHooL. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 18s. each.—Vol. III. Part I. ras. 


HARRIS (Rev. G. C.)—Szrmons. Witha 
Memoir byC. M. Yonex. Ext. fcp.8va 6s. 


HUTTON (R. H.). (See p. 22.) 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).—Srermons 
PREACHED IN A COLLEGE CHAPEL. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

—— UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


JACOB (Rev. J. A.).—Buitpinc 1n SILENCE: 
and other Sermons. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — Tue Country 
CLERGYMAN AND HIS Work. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JEANS (Rev. G. E.).—Hariteveury CHAPEL: 
and other Sermons. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).—Tue Extpzr Son: 
and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Erricacy or Prayer. Cr, 8vo. 55. 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).—Tue Licut or 


ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE WorLD. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


—-— GENESIS AND GROwTH OF RELIGION. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KINGSLEY (Charles). 
WORKS, p. 22.) 

KIRKPATRICK (Prof.).—Tue Divine Li- 
BRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo, 
3s. net. 

-——- DOocTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KVYVNASTON (Rey. Herbert, D.D.).—CueEt- 
ENHAM COLLEGE SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LEGGE (A. O.).—Tue GrowTu oF THE TEM- 
PORAL POWER OF THE Papacy. Cr.8vo. 85.64. 


LIGHTFOOT (Bishop).—LrEapERs IN THE 
NorTHERN CHURCH: Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND CoUNSBLS 
ro CLercy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 
—— SERMONS PREACHED 
CATHEDRAL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
—— SERMONSON SPECIAL Occasions. 8vo. 6s. 
-—— A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
OF THE Di0cESE OF DURHAM, 1886, 8vo. 2s, 
— Essays ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘‘Su- 
PERNATURAL RELIGION.” 8vo. tos. 6d. 
— On a FREsH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
New TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
—— DIssERTATIONS ON THE APosTOLiIc AGE. 
8vo. 145. 


(See CoLLEcTED 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
in St. Paut’s 


MACLAREN (Rev. A.).—SERMONS PREACHED 
AT MANCHESTER. 11th Ed. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— Seconp Series. 7th Ed. Fep. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

— Tuirp Ssrigs. 6thEd, Fep.8vo. 45.6. 

— WeEeEx-Day Eveninc ApprEssEs. 4th 
Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue Secret or Power: and other Ser- 
mons. Fep. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN (Rey. Hugh).—Bisie Tracu- 
INGS IN Nature. 15th Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue True Ving; or, The Analogies of 
our Lord’s Allegory. sthEdit. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Ministry or Narure. 8th Edit. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue SassBaTu or THE Fie.ps. 6th 
Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Marriacs in Cana. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

—— Two Wor LDs arg Ours. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Otive Lear. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Gars BgavTiruc: and other Bible 
Teachings for the Young. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P..\—Turs Decay or 
Mopern Preacuine. Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


MATURIWN (Rey. W.).—THE BLESSEDNESS 
OF THE Dgeap in Curist. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAURICE (Frederick Denison).—Tue Kinc- 
pom oF CurisT. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

— Expository SERMONS ON THE PRAYER- 
Book, AND THE Lorp’s Praypr. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

—— Sermons PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CxuRcHES. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TuE ConsciENcE: Lectures on Casuistry. 

3rd Edit. Cx. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON Famity Worsuip. Cr. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

— THE DocrTring oF SAcRIFICE DEDUCED 
FROM THE SCRIPTURKS. 2nd Edit. Cr.8vo, 6s. 

— Tue RBLIGIONS OF THB WoRLD. 6th 
Edit. Cy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— ON THE SABBATH Day; THE CHARACTER 
OF THB WARRIOR}; AND ON THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF History. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— LEARNING AND WorRKING. Cr. 8vo. 45.6d. 

— Tue Lorp’s Praysr, THB CReED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 18mo, ts. 

— SrErMons PREACHED 1N LINCOLN’s INN 
CuareL. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. each. 

— CoLLecvED Works. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
Curistmas Day AMD OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL Essays. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PaT}IARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

Tue GosreL oF THE Kincpom or HEAVEN. 
GosPxL oF St. JouHn. 

EpisTLeE oy ST. JOHN. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
FRIENDSHIP OF Books. 

SocraL MorALITY. 

PRAYER Book AND Lorp’s PRAYER. 

THE DocTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).—THEe ReEsur- 
RECTION OF OUR LorD. 2nd Edit. Cr.8vo. 5s. 

— THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIEST- 
HOOD OF OUR LorD. Cr. 8vo. 75 6d. 

MOORHOUSE (J., Bishop of Manchester).— 
Jacozs: ThreeSermons. Ext. fep. 8vo. 35.6d. 

— THE TEACHING oF CHRIST: its Condi- 
tions, Secret, and Results. Cr. 8vo. 35. net. 

MURPHY (J. J.). NATURAL SELECTION AND 
SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. GI. 8yo. 55. 

MYLNE (L. G., Bishop of Bombay). — 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. THOMAS'S 
CATHEDRAL, BomBay. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays—continued. 


NATURAL RELIGION. a the Author of 
‘‘Bece Homo.” 3rd Edit. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


PATTISON (Mark).—SERmons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs or A Dis- 
CIPLE OF THE LorpD. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. 12s. 


PLUMPTRE (Dean).—MovEMENTS IN RE- 
Licious THouGuT. Fep. 8vo. 39. 6d. 


POTTER (R.).—Tue RELATION oF ETHICS 
To RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


REASONABLE FAITH: A Snort Essay 
By ‘‘ Three Friends.” Cr. 8vo. 15. 


REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).—THE 
Lorp’s PRAYER. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RENDALL (Rev. F.).—THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
REYNOLDS (H. R.).—NorEs oF THE CuRIS- 

TIAN Lire. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).—Man In 
THE ImaGe CF Gop: and other Sermons. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

RUSSELL (Dean).—THE LicuT THAT LIGHT: 
ETH EVERY Man: Sermons. With an Intro. 
duction by Dean PLumpTRE, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RYLE (Rev. Prof. H.).—THE Earty NArra- 
TIVES OF GENESIS. Cr, 8vo. 39. net. 


SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).—Non-Mir- 
ACULOUS CHRISTIANITY: and other Sermons. 
end Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GNosTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM: and 
other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SANDFORD (Rt. Rev. C. W., Bishop of Gib- 
raltar).—CounsEL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
Apsroap. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 1680. By Principa) 
Carrp and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo. tos. 6d, 


SERVICE (Rev. J.)._SERMmons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SHIRLEY (W. N.).—Exyau: Four Univer- 
sity Sermons. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SMITH (Rev. Travers).—MAn’s KNOWLEDGE 
or Man anv oF Gop. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH (W. Saumarez).—TuE BLoop oF THE 
New Covenant: An Essay. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STANLEY (Dean). --THE NATIONAL THANKS- 
Givinc. Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered in 
America, 1878. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. 
P. G.).—THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE, OR PHy- 
SICAL SPECULATIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 
tsth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— ParapoxIcaL PuiLosopHy: A Sequel to 
the above. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).—For CurRisT AND 
Ciry. Sermonsand Addresses. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 








TAIT (Archbp.).—THE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Primary 
Visitation Charge. 3rd Edit. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Duties oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Second Visitation Addresses. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Tue Cuurcu oF THE FuTuRE. Quad- 
rennial Visitation Charges. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64. 


TAYLOR (lIsaac).—THE RESTORATION OF 
Beier. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London).— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF 
Rucpy ScHoot. Second Series. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 
6s. Third Series 4thEdit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TRENCH (Archbishop). — THE HuLszan 
LECTURES FOR 1845—6. 8vo. 75.6d. 


TULLOCH (Principal).—THE CHRIST OF THE 
GosPELS AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN 
Criticism. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff).—Mez- 
MORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

— EpipHany, LENT, AND EASTER. 8vo. 105.64. 

— Heroxs oF FaituH. 2ndEdit. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

—— Lire's Work AND Gop’s DISCIPLINE. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE Wuo.tesomE Worps oF JxEsuS 
Curist. 2nd Edit. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Forsor FaiTH. 2nd Edit. Fep.8vo. 3$.6d. 

— Curist SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF 
Humanity. 2nd Edit. Ext. fep. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

— CounsELs ror YounG STUDENTS. Fep. 


Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

— THE Two Great TEMPTATIONS. 2nd 
Edit. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— ApprRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. 
Ext. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— “My Son, Give Me Tune Heart.” 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

— Rest AwniLe. Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 55. 

— Temp re Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 

— AUTHORISED OR REVISED? 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

—— LEssons OF THE Cross AND Passion; 
Worpbs FROM THE Cross; THE REIGN OF 
Sin; Tue Lorp’s Prayer. Four Courses 
of Lent Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— University SERMons, New anp OLD. 
Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— Tue Prayers oF Jesus Curist. Globe 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 

— DoncasTER SERMONS; Lessons oF LIFE 
AND GODLINESS; WORDS FROM THE Gos- 
PELS. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

—— Notes For LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 
r4th Edit. Fcep. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 

RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMEs. 

Crown 8vo. 59s. 


VAUGHAN (Rev. D. J.).—THE PRESENT 
Tria oF FairH. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


VAUGHAN (Rev. E. T.)}—Somet REASONS OF 
our CuristraAN Horse. Hulsean Lectures 
for 1875. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN (Rev. Robert).—STONES FROM 
THE Quarry. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


VENN (Rev. John).—On some CHARACTER- 
Istics OF Brier, SCIENTIFIC, AND RE- 
Licious. Hulsean Lectures, 1869. 8vo. 65,64. 


tos. 6d. 
Sermons. 
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WELLDON (Rev. J. E. C.).—THE SPIRITUAL 
Lire: and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rey. B. F., Bishop of Dur- 
ham).—ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE 
Universities. Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— GirTs For Ministry. Addresses to Can- 


didates for Ordination. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Tue VicTory oF THE Cross. Sermons 
Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—— From STRENGTH To STRENGTH. Three 
Sermons(In Memoriam J.B. D.). Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

— THE REVELATION OF THE RiIsEN LoRD, 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Historic Fairu. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 

— THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

— Curistus ConsumMMaTorR. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— Some THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

—— Socrat Aspects oF CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Gospet of Lire. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
— Essays IN THE History OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE WesT. Globe 8vo. 5;. 
WICKHAM (Rey. E. C.).—WELLINGTON 

CoLiEcE Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).—Tue LicuT oF THE 
Worvp: AnEssay. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 

WILLINK (A.).—THE WorLD oF THE UN- 
SEEN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 

WILSON (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester). 
—SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 2nd Series, 1888—90. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Essays AnD ADDRESSES. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— Some ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WOODC(C. J.).—SuRVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WOOD (Rev. E. G.).—THE REGAL PowER 
OF THE CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THERAPEUTICS. (See MevictneE, p. 24.) 


TRANSLATIONS. 
From the Greek—Firom the Italian—From the 
Latin—Into Latin and Greek Verse. 


From the Greek. 
AESCHYLUS.—Tue Suppuices. With Trans- 
lation, by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 8vo. 1os.6d. 
Tue SkVEN aGaAinst THEBES. With 
Translation, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 

—— THE CuokpPHors. With Translation. By 
the same. 8vo. 12s. 

—— Evumenipes. With Verse Translation, 


by BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 
ARATUS. (See PHYSIOGRAPHY, p. 29.) 


ARISTOPHANES.—THE Birps. Trans. into 
English Verse, by B. H. KENNEDY. 8vo. 6s. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; or, THE 
Soruistic1 Evencui. With Translation, by 
E. Poste M.A. 8vo. 8s. 64. 


ARISTOTLE.—Tue first Book oF THE 
Merapuvsics or ARISTOTLE. By a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. 55. 

—— Tue Pouitics. By J. E. C. WELLDON, 
M.A. ros, 6d. 

—— Tue RuerToric. Bysame. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 

— Tue NicomMAcHEAN Eruics. By same. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 











ARISTOTLE.—On tHE ConstiTuTION oF 
AtHens. By E. Poste. end Egit. Cr. 
8vo. 39. 6d. 


BION. (See THEOcRITUS.) 


HERODOTUS.—Tue History. By G. C. 
Macautay, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


HOMER.—TueE Opyssry pong 1nTO ENG: 
LISH ProsE, by S. H. Butcuer, M.A., and 
A. Lane, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— TxE Opyssey. Books I.—XII. Transl, 
into English Verse by Eart or CARNARVON. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Tue ILIAD DONE INTO ENGLISH PRosE, 
by ANDREW LaNc, WaLttTerR Lear, and 
Ernest Myers. Cr. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

MELEAGER.—Firty Poems. Translated 
into English Verse by WALTER HEADLAM 
Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

MOSCHUS. (See THEocriTUS). 

PINDAR.—TueE Extant Opes. By ERNEST 
Myers. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

PLATO.—Timavus. With Translation, by 
R. D. ArcHer-Hinp, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, P. 20.) 

POLYBIUS.—Tue Historizs. By E. S&S. 
SHUCKBURGH. Cr. 8vo. 245. 

SOPHOCLES.—Cépipus THE KinG. Trans 
lated into English Verse by E. D. A. Mors: 
HEAD, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, anp MOSCHUS 
By A. Lane, M.A. 18mo. 2s.6d.net.—Large 
Paper Edition. 8vo. gs. 


XENOPHON.—Tue ComprerE Works 
By H. G. Dakyns, M.A. Cr. 8vo.—Vols. 1 
and II. ros. 6d. each. 


From the Italian. 


DANTE.—Tue Purcatory. With Transl. 
and Notes, by A. J. BuTter. Cr. 8vo. 125.6d. 

Tue ParapisE. Bythe same. 2nd Edit. 
Cr, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— Tue HELL. Bythesame. Cr. 8vo, 125.6d. 

— De Monarcuia. By F. J. CHurcn. 








8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Divine Comepy. By C. E. Nor: 
TONS) TY Heri IE Purcarory. “11; 
ParapIsE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


— New Lire or Dante. Transl. by C. E. 
Norton. 5s. 

— Tue Purcarory. Transl. by C. L. 
SHADWELL. Ext. cr. 8vo. ros. net. 


From the Latin. 


CICERO.—Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Mar- 
cus TuLiius Cicero. By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— THEACADEMICS. By J.S. REID. 8vo. 55.64. 


HORACE: Tue Worksor. By J. LonspAux, 
M.A., and S. Lez, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 35. 6d, 
—— Tue Opes 1n A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. 

ByR.M.Hovenven,B.A, Ext.fcp.8vo. 4s.6d. 
—— Lire AND CHARACTER: AN EPITOME OF 
His SATIRES AND Epistites. By R. M. 
HoveEnDEN, B.A. Ext. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— Worp For Worp From Horace: The 
Odes Literally Versified. By W. T. THorN- 
Ton, C.B. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JUVENAL.—TuirtTEEn Satires. By ALEx, 
Leeper, LL.D. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a, 


4o TRANSLATIONS—VOYVAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Oe a a er 


TRANSLATIONS—coxtinued. 


LIVY.—Booxs XXI.—XXV. Tue SECOND 
Punic War. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and 
W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. oF THE MepiTations. With 
Translation and Commentary, by H. Cross- 
Ley, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 


SALLUST.—TueE Conspiracy OF CATILINE 
AND THE JuGURTHINE War. By A. W. 
PoLtiarD. Cr. 8vo. 6s.—CATILINE. 35. 


(TACITUS, THe Worxs or. By A. J. 
Cuurcs, M.A., and W. J. Broprizgs, M.A. 
Tue History. 4th Edit. Cr. évo. 6s. 
Tur AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. With the 

Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Tur ANNALS. 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VIRGIL: Tue Works or. By J. LONSDALE, 
M.A., and S. Lex, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— THE Aineip. By J. W. Macxait, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Into Latin and Greek Verse. 


CHURCH (Rev. A. J.).—LatTin VERSION OF 
SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. By Prof. 
Conineton, Prof. SeELey, Dr. Pisseny, 
T. E. Kesser, &c. Edited by A. J. CHuRcH, 
M.A. Ext. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


GEDDES (Prof. ‘W. D.).—FLoscut1 Graci 
BorEAes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KYNASTON (Herbert D.D.).—EXEMPLARIA 
CHELTONIENSIA. Ext. fep. &8vo. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
(See adso History, p. 10; SPORT, p. 32.) 


APPLETON (T. G.).—A Nive Journat. 
Illustrated by Eucene Benson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘“BACCHANTE.” Tue Cruise or H.M.S. 
“BaccHANTE,” 1879—1882. Compiled from 
the Private Journals, Lettersand Note-books 
of Prince ALBERT VicTorR and PRINCE 
GrorGE OF Watgs. By the Rev. Canon 
Daron. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. s2s. 64. 


BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).—Ismartia. A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
organised by IsmaiL, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue Nite TripuTaries or ABYSSINIA, 
AND THE SwORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN 
Arass. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Tue AvserTt N’yanza GREAT BASIN OF 
THE NILE AND EXPLORATION OF THE NILE 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Cyprus asISaAwiIT1N1879. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


BARKER (Lady).—A Year's HouSEKEEPING 
tn SoutH AFRICA. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Sration Lire 1n New Zeavanp. Cr. 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 

— Letters To Guy. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.),— 
SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HoLLanp. With 
Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 215. 


BRYCE (James, M.P.). — TRANSCAUCASIA 
anD ARARAT. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


CAMERON (V, L.).—Our Future Highway 
to Inpia. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 215, 





CAMPBELL (J. F.).—My Circurar Notes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CARLES(W.R.).—LIFE1n CorEA. 8vo.125.64.. 


CAUCASUS: Notes on THE. By “ Wan- 
DERER.” §&vo. QS. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNKNown CouNTRY. 
Illustr. by F. Nozt Paton. Roy. 8vo. 75.64. 

— AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CorNWALL. Illustrated. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

DILKE (Sir Charles). (See pp. 25. 31-) 

DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant).—NoTrEs 
OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 8vo. ros. 6a 

FORBES (Archibald).—-SouvENIRS OF SOME 
Continents. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Barracks, Bivouacs, AND BATTLES. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d 


FULLERTON (W. M.).—In Cairo. Fep. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


GONE TO TEXAS: Letters From Our 
Boys. Ed. by THos. HuGuEs. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d. 

GORDON (Lady Duff).— Last LrEtTTErRs 
FROM EGYPT, TO WHICH ARE ADDED LETTERS 
FROM THE Cape. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 


GREEN (W. S.).—AMmMoNG THE SELKIRK 
Guaciers. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL (J.).— 
JournaAt OF a Tour IN MAROCCO.AND THE 
Great ATLAS. 8vo. 215. 


HUBNER (Baron von).—A RamBitE RounpD 
THE WorLD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HUGHES (Thos.).—Ruesy, TENNESSEE. Cr. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KALM.—AccounT OF HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND: 
Trans. by J. Lucas. Illus. 8vo. 12s, net. 


KINGSLEY (Charles). At Last : A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Henry).— TaLes oF Op 
TRAVEL. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KIPLING (J. L.).—Brast anp Man In 
Inpr1a. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).—RAMBLES AND 
Stupies 1n GREECE. Illust. Cr. 8vo. ros.6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). -SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH 
HoxLLtanp AND GERMANY. Illustrated by 
J. E. Rocers. Ext. cr. 8vo. ros, 6d. 


NORDENSKIOLD. — VovacE OF THE 
VEGA" ROUND AsIA AND Europe. By 
Baron A, E. Von NorDENSKIOLD. Trans. by 
Avex. LESLIE. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
2vols. 8vo. 45s.—Popular Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.). (See History, p. x11.) 


OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).—Mapacascar: An 
HisTorRICAL AND DEscrRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
THE IsLAND. 2 vols. Med. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE (W. Gifford)—A Narrative 
oF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL. 
AND EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


—— Dutcu Guiana. 8vo. gs. 





ULYSSES} or, 


Scenes and Studies im 
many Lands. 8vo. 


12s. 6d. 
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PERSIA, EASTERN. Aw Account oF THE 
JOURNEYS OF THE PERSIAN BOUNDARY 
Commission, 1870-71-72. 2vols. 8vo. 425. 


PIKE(W.)—TuE Barren Grounp or NorTH- 
ERN CANADA. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMONG 
CanniBats. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SANDYS (J. E.).—An Easter VACATION IN 
GREECE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (G.)—A Trip To ENGLAND. 18mo. 3s. 


STRANGFORD (Viscountess). —EGypT1IAN 
SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN SHRINES. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

TAVERNIER (Baron): TRavEts in INDIA 
or JEAN BapTisTE TAvERNIER. Transl. 
by V. Batt, LL.D. 2vols. 8vo. 425. 


TRISTRAM. (See ILLustRATED Booxs.) 
TURNER (Rev. G.). (See ANTHROPOLOGY.) 
WALLACE (A. R.). (See NaTuRAL History.) 


WATERTON (Charles).— WaNDERINGS IN 
SoutH Amsrica, THE NorTH-WEST oF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE ANTILLES. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustr. Cy. 
8vo. 6s.—People's Edition. 4to. 6d. 


WATSON (R. Spence).—A Visit TO Wazan 
THE SACRED CiTyoFr Morocco. 8vo. 10%6d. 


YOUNG, Books for the. 
(See also BrsricaL HisTory, p. 32.) 


fESOP—CALDECOTT.—Some or sor’s 
Fasies, with Modern Instances, shown in 
Designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 4to. 55. 


ARIOSTO.—Pa.apin AND SARACEN. Stories 
from Ariosto. By H. C. Horttway-Cat- 
THROP. Illustrated. Cy. 8vo. 6s, 


ATKINSON (Rey. J. C).—THe Lasr oF 

_ THE GranT Kitiers. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Watks, TaLks, TRAVELS, AND ExPLoiTs 
Gr Two ScHooLzoys. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— PLavHours and Hatr-HoLipays, OR 
FurTHER ExpERIENCES OF TWO SCHOOL- 
Boys. Cr. 8vo. 35 62 

—— Scenes 1n FAIRYLAND. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AWDRY (Frances).—THE Story oF A FEL- 
Low SoupieR. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.).—T Rue TALzEs FoR MY 
Granpsons. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
—— CAsT uP BY THE SEA: or, THE ADVEN- 
TuRES OF Nep Gray. Illus Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BUMBLEBEE BOGO’'S BUDGET. By a 
RETIRED JuDGE. Illust. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—Atice’s ADVENTURES 
In WONDERLAND. With 42 Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. -A FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE SAME. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
An ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

— Auicr’s ADVENTURES UNDER-GROUND. 
Being a Fascimile of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into ‘‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.” With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. 8vo, 4s net. 


CARROLL (Lewis).—THRouGH THE LooK- 
ING-GLASS AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 
With so Illustrations by TennrEv. Cr. 8vo.. 
6s. net. 

People’s Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

People’s Edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” and ‘‘ Through the Looking- 
Glass.” x vol. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

— RuyME? AND Reason? With 65 Illus- 
trations by ArTHUR B. Frost, and g by 
Hewry Horipay. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

— A TancLep Tate. With 6 Illustrations. 
by ArTHUR B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

—— Syivie anp Bruno. With 46 Illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. Cr. 8vo. 7s.6d. net. 

— TueNorspry ‘Arice.” TwentyColoured 
Enlargements from TENNIEL’s IIlustrations 
to ‘‘Alice’s Adventures mm Wonderland,”’ 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4s.net.—People’s Edition. 4to. 25. net. 

— Tue HunTING OF THE SNARK, AN AGONY 
IN Eicut Firs. With 9g Illustrations by 
Henry Houtpay. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CLIFFORD (Mrs. W.K.).—ANnyHow STORIES. 
With Illustrations by Dororuy TENNANT 
Cx. 8vo. 18. 6¢.; paper covers, Is. 


CORBETT (Julian).—For Gop anp Go tp. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—Aricz Learmont: A FAIRY 
Tae. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— THE ADVENTURES OF A Brownlie. Illus 
trated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Tue Littire Lame NCE AND HIS 
TRAVELLING CLoak. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ratston. Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Our Year: A Cuitp’s Book 1n PRosE 
AND Verse. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
—— Lirrie Sunsuine’s Houipay. Globe 

8vo. 2s. 6d. \ 
—— Tue Farry Boox: Tue Best Popucar 
Farry Stories. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
— Cuitpren s Portry. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 4s.6d. 
— Sones of ovr Youtu. Small 4to. 6s. 


DE MORGAN (Mary).—TuHE NECKLACE OF 
PrIncESsS F1IORIMONDE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
flustrated by Water Crane. Ext. fep. 
8vo. 3s. 6d.—Large Paper Ed., with Illus- 
trations on India Paper. 100 copies printed. 


FOWLER (W. W.). (See NaTurat History, } 


GREENWOOD (Jessy E.).—TuHE Moon 
MaiIpEN: ANDOTHER STORIES. Cr.8vo. 35.64. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crane, and Illusirated by WALTER 
Crane. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


KEARY (A. and E.).—TuHe HeErRoEs oF 
AscarpD. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. 2s.6d . 


KEARY (E.).—TuHe Macic VALLEY. 
by ‘‘E.V.B.” Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—THz Herroxs; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. 8vo. 
s. 62.—Presentation Ed,, gilt edges. 7s.6d. 
Mann How anp Lapy Why; or, First 
Lessons in Earth-Lore. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tue WatTer-Basies: A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6¢.—New Edit. 
Illus. by L. SamBourRNE. Fep. 4to. 125. 6d. 


Illustr. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG—continued. 


MACLAREN (Arch.).—Tue Fairy Famity. 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


MACMILLAN (Hugh). (See p. 37-) 


MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
By Kant. Illust. by L. Wain. Cr.8vo. 45.64. 


MAGUIRE (J. F.).—Youne Prince Mari- 
GOLD. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frances).—THE Port’s Hour. 
Poetry selected for Children. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


—— SprRING-TIMEWITHTHEPOETS.18mo. 3s.6d. 


MAZINI (Linda).—In THe GoLDEN SHELL. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—Works. Illust. by 
WaLtTeR CrANE. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
“Carrots,” Just A LiTTLEe Boy. 

A CurisTMAS CHILD. 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 
Tue Cuckoo Cock. 

Four Winps Farm. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
Herr Basy. 

Lirt.e Miss Pecey. 

Tue Rectrory CHILDREN. 
Rosy. 

Tue Tapestry Room. 
TELL ME a Story. 

Two Littie Wairs. 
“Us”: An Old-Fashioned Story. 
CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 


— A Curistmas Posy. Illustrated by 
Wa trTer CRANE. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Four Guost Storiss. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— Nurse HEATHERDALE’s STory. Illust. 
by Lestre Brooks. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


— Tue Giris anp I. Illust. by L. BROOKE. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.).—Acnes Hoprroun’s 
ScHOooLs AND Hotrpays. Illust. GI. 8vo. 25.6d. 


PALGRAVE (Francis Turner).—TuHE Five 
Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. Small 4to. 6s. 

— THE CHILDREN’s TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
Poetry. r8mo. 2s, 6¢.—Or in 2 parts, 1s. 
each, 

PATMORE (C.).—THE CuILpREN’s GarR- 
LAND FROM THE BEST PoETS. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

ROSSETTI (Christina).—Speaxinc LIkE 
NESSES. Illust. by A. HuGHEs. Cr.8vo. 4s.6d 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Story 
FoR Girts. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—Campinc AMONG 
CANNIBALS. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


— Cuaruiz AsGarpE: THE STORY OF A 
FRIENDSHIP. Illustrated by HucH THom 
son. Cr. 8vo. rs. 


“ST. OLAVE’S” (Author of). Illustrated, 
Globe 8vo. 
WHEN I was A LITTLE GIRL. 25. 6d. 
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Benson, Edward White, Abp. of Canterbury, 18 

1896. 

Fishers of men; addressed to the Diocese o 
Canterbury in his third visitation. London, 
New York, Macmillan, 1893. 
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1. Church of England--Sermons. 2. Visitat 
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